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PEEFACE. 


The credit of the movement of holding Conferences 
of Orientalists in India belongs to the Bhandarkar Orien- 
tal Eesearch Institute. The Executive Board of the 
Institute, which had the idea lurking in its mind, from the 
time of the very foundation of the Institute, passed, on 
the 12th of December 1918, a resolution, expressing the 
desirability to hold such a Conference, at first, in Poona, 
in 1919. It corresponded with some scholars to know 
their views on the subject. It seemed quite appropriate 
that the Institute should start this movement, because the 
late Professor Sir Eamkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, whose 
honoured name the Institute bears, was the first distin- 
guished Indian scholar of our Presidency who attended 
one of such Oriental Congresses in Europe. He had, as 
a Delegate from the Bombay Government, attended the 
seventh Oriental Congress at Vienna in 1886. He has 
given us an interesting account of his visit in his paper 
entitled “ My Visit to the Vienna Congress’ ^ read before 
the Bombay Branch, Eoyal Asiatic Society, on 11th Feb- 
ruary 1887.^ His presence there, in his “turban and 
upgbJh^ih”,^ when added to his personality as a great 
scholar, must have been very attractive at that Congress, 
It appears from his paper, that he much appreciated the 
advantages of such congresses or conferences. So, it 
seems that, it was he, who first inspired his colleagues of 
the Committee of his Institute with the idea of holding 
such conferences in India. 

When consulted about the desirability of holding 
such conferences, I agreed with great pleasure, as I 
also had the good fortune of having an interesting and 

1 Yide JoiU'D^i, B. B, E, A. Society, Yol XVll, Part I, No. 46, 
1^^73*96 Ibid* 
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instructive experience of an Oriental Congress in Europe. 
It was in the end of 1888, that a flash of thought first 
came to my mind, that I may tread humbly in the foot- 
steps of Sir Eamkrishna G. Bhandarkar, and go to Europe 
to attend the next Oriental Congress, the eighth Con- 
gress, which was to be held at Stockholm. I remember 
an evening in January 1889, when the late Prof. Peterson 
had invited a few friends, at his rooms in the Elphinstone 
College, to meet Prof. Lanman of America, then a 
budding scholar, now a great Oriental Scholar of the 
first rank. There, in conversation with Prof. Lanman 
and Prof. Peterson who was appointed Indian Secretary 
of the coming Congress at Stockholm, the first flash of 
thought to have some experience of an Oriental Congress 
in Europe, matured a little. At last, I made up my mind in 
June 1889, and started on 5th July, in the midst of a heavy 
monsoon which upset me for a few days. The next few 
days set me up, and the rest of my voyage and travels and 
my visit to the Congress, further set me up, as it were, in 
a career of progress in life as a student. ' The Congress 
was presided over by the late learned Kang, His Majesty 
King Oscar, who opened the Congress with a speech in 
Latin. I had the pleasure of being one of those wh(/?vere 
put down as speakers for expressions of joy at the meeting 
of the Congress. I was the first Parsee in an OrientaJ 
Congress, and I remember well, how my address on that 
opening day in the Avesta, recited in the singing tone of 
a Parsee priest, was liked by the assembly, and among 
them, by the learned King himself, who, later on, honour- 
ed me with the presentation of a beautiful gold medal of 
the Diploma of Litteris et Artibus. That was the first 
medal I had the humble pleasure of winning in my life. 
I pray to be pardoned for this little autobiographical 
diversion, and say, that, with all the vivid recollection of 
what 1 had seen, heard, read and learnt at the feet of sd^e 
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great Oriental Scholars like Prof. Max Muller at the 
Congress, I, with very great pleasure agreed, when con- 
sulted, as said above, to the proposal of holding Oriental 
Conferences in our conntry. 

I had the pleasure of personally attending all the six 
Congresses^ held upto now except the fifth, held at 
Lahore. I had the pleasure and honour of presiding at 
the fourth Oriental Conference at Allahabad. Thanks 
to God, I am honoured, by our and some foreign 
Governments and Institutions, in recognition of my 
humble literary work. Of all these honours, lvalue 
two, the most— that of being called to the Presidential 
Chair of one of such Oriental Conferences and that of 
being honoured, later on, by my own Alma Ilater^ the 
University of Bombay, with its honoured LL.D. degree. 

As an humble souvenir of all the above associations 
with the Oriental Conferences and of the inspiration for 
further study given by them, I beg to dedicate this work 
oC “ Oriental Conference Papers ” to the President, the 
Vice-Presidents, and Members of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, which started the movement of these 
Oriental Conferences in India. I had the pleasure of 
dedicating one of my works, “ The Memorial Papers to 
the Sacred Memory of the late Sir Ramkrishna Gopal 
%handarkar, the President of the Institute, and the origi- 

1 Tbe six Conferences were the following: 



Year 

Place 

Presidents 

Oetober-K ovember 

1919 

Poona 

Sir Ramkrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar. 

January-February 

1922 

Calcutta 

Dr. Sylvain Levy. 

December 

1924 

Madras 

Mahamahopadhaya Gan- 
ganath Jha. 

November 

1826 

Allahabad 

Myself. 

November 

1928 

Laliore 

Mahamahopadhaya Hara- 
prasad Shastri. 

December 

1930 

Patna 

Pandit Hiralal* 
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nator of the idea of such Conferences, and now I take 
the liberty and the pleasure oi dedicating this Volume to 
his Institute. 

As the President of my K. E. Gama Oriental Insti- 
tute for two years and as its Hon. Secretary for 
nearly 10 37-ears, I have been often inspired by the 
work of the late Sir Eamkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, 
whose name the Institute bears and by the work of a 
galaxy of scholars connected with the Institute. I re- 
member with pleasure the few words of appreciation of 
my humble literary work uttered by Dr. Bhandarkar in 
his Presidential address as the President of the 1st 
Oriental Conference at Poona. Again, I remember with 
pleasure and grateful feelings, my association with that 
Institute as one of its Honorary Members, one of its Vice- 
Presidents and as a Lecturer once on its platform. So, 
I beg to repeat, that it is with intense pleasure that I 
connect this Volume with the honoured name of the 
Institute. 

I have read, in all, 16 papers before the various 
Sections of the Conferences. Out of these 16, ten are 
published in this Volume. One,— that on Prophyla^ic 
Disguises’^ read in the Section of Anthropology at the 
Madras Conference, — is being published in my Anthro- 
pological Papers, Part V. Pour remain to be published. 

I beg to ofter my best thanks to my learned friend 
Mr. Bomonji Nusserwanji Dhabhar, M.A., for the valued 
help he has kindly given me in preparing an exhaustive 
Index for this Volume. 


JIVANJI-JAMSHEDJI MODI 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS.^ 

Ladies a^’d Gentlemeut, 

I beg to thank yon very much for electing me the 
President of this Fourth Oriental Conference, I had the 
pleasiire of attending all the three preceding conferences, 
at Poona, Calcutta and Madras, and when I remember 
that those Conferences had, as their Presidents, scholars 
like the late Sir Eamakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar of Poona,. 
Prof. Sylvain Levi of the Institute of France, and Dr. 
Ganganath Jha, the distinguished Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of this city where we have met, I feel 
honoured in being called upon, to sit on the chair worthily 
occupied by these eminent scholars. This lionoui’ of 
being chosen as the President, out of hundreds of capa- 
ble scholars of the country— a country as great as a con- 
tinent — is, as said by my last predecessor, Dr. Ganganath 
Jha, “the highest that can be obtained by an Oriental 
scholar’’; and so, I appreciate it. I beg to assure you, 
that I alw^ays like to look at honours, not only as honours, 
but also as further calls for duty and responsibility. 
Privileges and responsibilities, both, must go toge- 
ther with honours- So, I feel, that it is my duty, not 
only to carry on well the traditions always attached to 
such Presidential chairs, but also, after retiring from the 
chair, to continue to work in the cause of Oriental learn- 
ing and to advance it. 

We all mourn the loss, caused, since we last met at 
Madras, by the death of our first President, Sir Eama- 
krishna Gopal Bhandarkar. Indian scholarship bemoans 

1 Ihis address was delivered from the Presidential chair, at the 
onrth Oriental Conference at Allahabad, on 5th November 19^8* 
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the loss caused by the death of this eminent Indian scholar, 
14th Angnst 1925. I remember to-day with pleasnre 
and gratitude, the few words he mentioned in his first 
Presidential address about my humble literary work. I 
was a pupil at the Elphinstone College, when he acted there 
as the Professor of Sanskrit. Though not his shisya^ 
my second language being Persian, I looked to him 
with respect as to a shikshak, with reverence as to a gtiru> 
Our Iranian books speak of great men as possessing 
kharenangTi (P. ^ ), which is a peculiar kind of glory or 

halo or light on their face. I remember, as a fresh man 
at the college, being aftected by his dignified look, shedd- 
ing the light of intelligence and virtue; and we all 
know, what brilliant light he has thrown on the path of 
Oriental stiidies. Let us remember piously, at this 
gathering, his Holy spirit in the words of our old Iranian 
form of homage: 

Vaedhya-paiti BamakrisTina Qopal Bhandarkar 
aidar Tad bad anosTieh ravdn 7'avmi 

^ciTc^rr 

May the spirit of the immortahsoided Professor 
Bamakrishna Qopal Bhandarkar be remember d here. 

Hamazor frohar-i Eamakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar 
bad, awa hama frShar-i danakan danesh-rainidaran 
danesh-padiraftaran hirvadan havishtan kherdmandan 
nek-kerdaran va vehan va frarunan bad. 

Translation May (our thoughts) be in unison with 
the holy spirit of Eamakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, and 
with the spirits of all those who are wise, who are tea- 

1 This Sanskrit version is rendered in the words of Neryosang, 
the Sanskrit translator of the A vesta. Vide ‘^Collected Sanskrit Wri- 
tings of the Parsis,^’ Fart I, Khorda Avesta-Arfchah, by Ervad Sheriar- 
ji Dadabhai Bharucha (1908), p. 32, 1. 18. 
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diets of learning, wlio advance learning, vvlio accept 
learning, who are teachers and who are learners, who 
are possessors of wisdom, who practise virtue, and 
■who are good and honest. 

After referring with sorrow to the loss of our first 
"President, let me turn with pleasure to a message from 
■our second President, Prof. Sylvain Levi of the Institute 
of Prance. "When I informed him about my proposed 
appointment as your President, he, after congratulating 
me as his confrere in the Presidentship, thus wrote to 
me : — When you deliver your Presidential address, you 
may remind the members of the Conference of my last- 
ing gratitude for an honour which gave me so much plea- 
■sure, as being granted by my 's, I mean the gotra 
of Sarasvati,” This message of a member of our Saras- 
vati gotra in the far West seems, by coincidence, to be, 
as it were, an appropriate message in this city of Prayaga 
-(SRT*!), which is held to be sacred, as a confluence 
of the Ganga, Jamna, and the invisible Sarasvati. This 
Conference, at this confluence of the above sacred rivers 
of India, is a proper rendezvous for the thoughts of the 
sagotras of the West and of the East. At this Prayaga^ 
we all have met to ofier the prayaga, the sacrifice, of 
cur literary work to our Sarasvati mata. We look to 
many Oriental scholars of the West as our sagotras. But 
Prof. Levi, like his confrere, Prof. Emile Senart, and some 
ethers, had been long in our country and had drunk with 
us, here, in the country, the sweet milk from the breast 
of the Sarasvati mata. So, his message of remembrance 
and gratitude is doubly welcome to us. I need not tell 
you, that we of the East have every reason to be proud 
of having scholars like Dr. Sylvain Levi as members of 
our gotra. They are members, to whom, in turn, our 
.gratitude is due for all that they have done for a numbeP 
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of years to advance the oanse*of the Sarasvati gotra. We 
all have our gotras and we all think one thing or another’ 
of the superiority, or of this or that characteristic, of 
our gotras, but the gotra, to which he has so kindly and 
gratefully referred, is the gotra of gotras, to which we 
all are glad to belong. Scholars like Dr. Levi add to the 

Ocirti), to the glory of our gotra. Let us send to 
him our good thoughts and words, thank him for his kind 
message of fraternity, and, at the same time, let us all 
pray that God may help him and his confreres of the 
West, and us and our confreres of the East, to be worthy 
and dutiful sons of the Sarasvati gotra. 

This kind message from a confrere of the West leads 
us to think of the past and of the future of our Oriental 
studies and to take a retrospective view of the help given 
to us by Western scholars and of the prospective view of 
what we, ourselves, should do now. 

When we take a retrospective view of the advance- 
ment of our Oriental studies, two names prominently stand 
forth before us, as those of two great scholars of the 
West, who advanced, what we may call, the modern 
western method of Oriental studies. These names are 
those of that great French traveller-scholar, Anquetil 
du Perron and of William Jones. Of these two names, 
the name of Anquetil du Perron has been very properly 
associated with Iranian studies by Sir Eamakrishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar in his Presidential address at the 
first Oriental Conference. The name of William Jones 
is well associated with Indian studies. But, in this 
connection, I think, sufficient justice is not done to 
Anquetil. When Indian students think of the question of 
the modern revival of Oriental learning, their thoughts 
go to William Jones (1746— 1794), who, landing at CaL 
cutta in 1783, laid the foundation of the Asiatic Society 
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-of Bengal in 1784. Now, I think, that, though all honour 
is due to Sir William Jones for founding the Asiatic 
-Sooiety of Bengal and thus commencing, as it were, the 
modem revival of Oriental studies, we must not stop short 
at his name. I think, some credit is due to Anquetil du 
Perron also for introducing, not only Iranian studies, hut 
also Indian studies in Europe. Anquetil ’s influence upon 
the study of Indian literature was both indirect and 
direct. His three volumes of the Zend-Avesta and his 
other writings in the literary journals of his country drew 
the attention of Western scholars to India and Indian 
literature. 

I think, it was Anquetil du Perron who indirectly 
drew the attention of William Jones to India and to 
Indian languages. William Jones (born in 1746) had a 
taste for Oriental studies, when at Harrows and, later on, 
at Oxford. But, that Oriental turn was towards Persian, 
Arabic and Hebrew. He was a youth of 26 years of age, 
when Anquetil published his Zend-Avesta in three volumes 
in 1771. Anquetil had, in his first volume, made an 
attack upon some Oxford scholars. Young William Jones 
was, as said by another French savant, “ wounded to the 
quick by the scornful tone adopted by Anquetil towards 
Hyde and some other English scholars.’^ The result was, 
that William Jones wrote a strong letter in French to 
Anquetil, running down, not only Anquetil, but also the 
Zend-Avesta. The Zend-Avesta suftered for the fault 
of its introducer, Zoroaster for Anquetil Of course 
AnquetiPs translation of the Avesta, was based mostly 
on its Pahlavi rendering of later times and was much 
crude. It had, what is termed, an “outlandish garb’^ ^ 
So, William Jones thought that Anquetil was duped by 
±he Parsee priests of Surat, who might have passed 

1 " Prof. Darmesteter, S. B. E., Vol. IV, Introd. I, 1st ed., p xv. 

2 2bid.,XYL 
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him books which could not be the books of a great sage 
of olden times like Zoroaster. European scholars at the 
time got divided into two camps— one siding with William 
Jones and another with Anquetil. Among the former,, 
one was a Q-erman scholar named Meiners. He, in hia 
criticism, is said to have struck a new chord. He referred 
to some ideas in the Zend-Avesta of Anquetil which 
resembled those of the Brahmins on the one hand and 
those of the Hahomedans on the other. As to the first, 
the similarity of the ideas in the Avesta with those in the 
Vedas, many Hindu scholars are aware of. Meiners 
saw in this similarity “a proof that Parsiism is a medle3r 
of Brahmanical and Musulman tales”. ^ Meiners pre- 
sented this view, but it was left to other scholars to work 
out this point further. As said by Prof. Darmesteter, 
“Modern scholarship, starting from the same point, came 
to that twofold conclusion, that on the one hand, Parsiism 
was one of the two elements out of which Mahommed 
formed his religion, and, on the other hand, that the old 
religions of India and Persia flowed from a common 
source.”^ Thus, we see that Anquetil du Perron’s work 
in the field of Zend-Avesta drew the attention of scholars 
to the study of Indian languages and Indian litera<ture, 
I think, it was this attention that drew William Jones tO’ 
India. He thought of coming to India for higher 
studies, not only in his first favourite line of Persian and 
Arabic, but also in Indian languages and literature. The 
fact, that William Jones came to India on duty, with the 
special view of further studies, is proved by the fact that 
very shortly after his landing at Calcutta he moved the 
question of founding a Society. 

As an instance of Anquetil du Perron’s direct infiu-- 
ence upon the cause of Indian literatme, we may refer 


1 15/A, XVII. 


2 Rid. 
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to the very first volume of his Zend-Avesta which contains 
what he calls Discours Pr^liminaire i.e , Preliminary 
Discourse. It is a volume of more than 500 pages. It 
treats more of India and the Indians than of Pex'sia and 
the Persians.^ I had the pleasure of finding from Oolomba 
in Ceylon a set of his three volumes, which belonged 
to his own library and which he had embellished with 
further notes on margin, and to which he had attached 
some original letters received by him from some scholars 
of Europe. The notes and letters in this valuable set of 
his volumes lead us to see that his work had drawn the 
attention of several scholars.^ Again, he is said to have 
drawn the attention of Western scholars to India by his 
other works like “ Legislation Orientale (1778), “ Eecher- 
ches Historiques et Geographiques sur ITiide’^ (1786). 
But his most important work was the ‘‘Oupnek’hat ” or 
the Upanishads. Anquetil had studied the Upanishads, not 
from the original, but from their rendering in Persian, The 
Upanishads were one of the many Sanskrit works trans- 
lated into Persian, in the times of the Mogul Emperors.^ 
In 1801, he published a Latin translation from the Persian 
renj^ering of the original Sanskrit. The translation is said 
to have proved very instructive to that great German 

1 Vide my paper before the B. B. R. A. Society, entitled 
“Anquetil du Perron of Paris. India as seen by him (1765-6tK^ 
J.B.B R,A.S., Vob XX.1V, pp, 313-81. 

% Vide my paper “A Few Notes ou Anquetil du Perron^s own 
copy of his Zend-Avesta, TOuvrage de Zoroaster, recently discovered 
in Colombo,^’ read before the B, B. R. A. Society on ^Oth July 1934, 
Vide the Journal of the K, R. Cama Oriental Institute, No. 5 (pp. 59- 
118). 

3 For some account of these traosUtions •eide my paper “Kmg 
Akbar and the Persian Translations of Sanskrit Works’^ before the 
First Oriental Conference at Poona, (Jour, of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Eesearch Institute <19tl-25), Vol. VI, Part II, pp* 8^-107.) 
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philosoplier Schopenliatier (1788-1860), who is said to 
have been mtioh mfluenoed by its teachings. He said : 
“ In the whole world there is no study so beneficial and so 
elevating as that oO the Upanishads. It has been the 
solace of my life, it will be the solace of my death. 
Anquetil has finished his above Preliminary Discourse with 
the following words, drawing the attention of scholars 
to India : “ L'Inde est une oontr4e fertile, qui oftrira 
toujours an vrai s§avant, mgme au simple Ourieux, une 
Moisson abondante d’objets de recherches ^galement utiles 
et int^ressantes”^ (India is a fertile country which always 
offers to a true savant as well as to a simple inquisitive 
person, an abundant harvest of objects for research, equally 
useful and interesting). Thus, Anquetil du Perron, by his 
words and works, drew the attention of Western scholars 
to India and had a hand in bringing about the revival of 
Indian studies So, the names of both Anquetil du Perron 
and William Jones may go together in our recognition 
and appreciation. 

After the work and discoveries of these two scholars 
— one English and another French — critical studies of 
Oriental literatures spread in Europe. Germany joined 
England and France. There began what is called “ the 
Oriental Movement” in Germany. In this connection, I 
will draw the attention of those Indian scholars, whose 
attention is not already drawn, to a very interesting and 
instructive monograph, entitled “ The Influence of India 
and Persia on the Poetry of Germany”, by Dr. F. J. Eemy.^ 
As this excellent brief monograph shows, the Oriental 
Movement was in the direction of both, Persian literature 
and Indian literature. The Persian Gulestan and Bostan 


1 Vide “Redemption, Hindu and Christian," by Dr. Cove, p.63. 

2 Vol.I.p. 541. 

3 Columbia University Germanic Studies, Vol, I, No. IV (1901). 
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of Sadi and the Divan of Hafez were familiarized in 
Europe. So were the Sanskrit Hitopadesha and the 
"Bhagyat Grita. Of all the poets, who familiarized some of 
'the gems of Oriental literature, we, Parsees, are in- 
terested in Goethe, who is properly spoken of as 
the German Hafez, because in his West-Ostliche Divan, 
written somewhat on a model of the Divan-i Hafez, he 
has included a nameJi or a book called Parsi-nameh or 
Buch des Parsen (The Book of the Parsees).^ It is said, 
that the time of the two brother poets, the Schlegel bro- 
thers— Prederich Schlegel and August Wilham Schlegel 
— was “the period of the foundation of Sanskrit philoso- 
phy in Germany. English statesmanship had completed 
"the material conquest of India, German scholarship 
now began to join in the spiritual conquest of the coun- 
try. Prederich SchlegePs book “ Die Weisheit der 
Inder’’, ie., “The Wisdom of the Indians is said to 
-have familiarized the German-knowing people of Europe 
with some chosen gems from the Mahabharata, Eama- 
yana and the writings of Manu. Later on, Denmark and 
then other countries joined the Oriental movement. 

Let us hope that the East may continue to draw the 
W^t, not for territorial conquest, as in the past, but for 
-mutual intellectual and spiritual advantage. In this 
connection, I am reminded of the Proceedings of the 
Sooi6t6 Asiatique of Paris which celebrated its centenary 
-about four years ago. I was pleased to read in the 
reports of the Proceedings, the following views of two 

1 Vide my paper Goethe’s Parsi-nameh or Buch des Parsen,” 
J. B. B. R. A, S., Vol. XXIV, pp. 66-05. Vide my Asiatic Papers, 
Part II, pp. 119-148, Vide my paper “ Hafiz and Goethe” before the 
'Second Oriental Oonference (Proceedings and Transactions of the 
Second Oriental Conference, pp. 601-606). 

2 Dr. Remy^s ‘‘Influence of India and Persia on the Poetry of 
t<3r€imany,” p. 30. 
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Western scholars who had visited onr country. Prof. 
Lanmann of America said, that the lessons which the East 
gave to the West were— («) “ La vie simple, (h) la modera- 
tion de desirs, (c) Papaisement de Tesprit, (d) et par des- 
sus tout la recherche de Dieu et le sentiment de Pimman- 
ence divine^” C io) simple life, (&) moderation of desires^ 
(c) peace of mind, (rf) and, above all, the search of God 
and the sentiment of divine immanence). Dr. E. W. 
Thomas of England said : “ In Asia, the peoples of Europe 

might discover unsuspected secrets of their own past ^ 

The traces left by the passage of humanity are as inde- 
lible as those of natural forces. May God grant that^ 
sentiments like these may continue to bring the East and 
the West into closer contact. 

Having thrown a brief retrospective glance on the 
past, let us cast a hopeful eye towards the future. We 
foresee a brilliant future. During the past few years, we 
have seen the foundation of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute at Poona, the K. R. Gama Oriental 
Institute at Bombay, the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society at Patna, the Mythical Society at Bangalore. The 
work of these and such other societies augurs well for the 
future. As the Present has rested upon the Past, so will 
the Future rest upon the Present. Let us not only pass on 
to the Future, the good which we have inherited from 
the Past, but let us add something good of our own. 

In this connection, let me say here a few words on 
the coming great work of the Mahabharata which the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of Poona haa 
undertaken from 1919, when we first met at Poona. The 
work of the Mahabharata undertaken by the Institute is, 

1 The Proceedings of the Centenary of the Soci^t^ Asiati( 3 [ue ol 
Paris in 1922, p. 18. 

2 jhfd,, p. 19. 


3 Ibid.f p. 20. 
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to use our Gujarati word, really {maMbharat), 

le., great, stupendous. Prof. Max Muller once said : “ I 
expect the time will come, when every educated 
native will be proud of his Mahabharata and Eama- 
yana as Germans are of their Nibelunge,^ and 
Greeks, even modern Greeks, of their Horner/^ Max 
Muller’s mention of Homer in connection with the Maha- 
bharata reminds me of the fact that the Mahabharata 
seems to have been known to the Western world from the 
very first century after Christ. Dio Chrysontonius, one 
of the patristic writers, who flourished in the first century 
A.C. (about 50117), is believed to have referred to the 
Mahabharata, when, in one of his writings on Homer, he" 
said : “ Even among the Indians, they say, Homer’s poetry 
is sung, having been translated by them into their own 
dialect and tongue.” He added “ The Indians are well 
acquainted with the sufterings of Priam, the lamentations 
and wails of Andromache and Hecuba and the prowess 
of Achilles and Hector.”^ Again, Philostratus, a great 
Greek sophist (bom about 170 or 180 A.C.), w^ho is well- 
known as the writer of the life of Apollonius of Tyana, 
is said to have spoken of larchus (Perhaps Vyasa), a Hindu 
gage, as knowing the works of Homer. This Apollonius- 
was, as it were, a Greek yog% who abstained from wine and 
flesh and put on simple linen, went bare-footed, allowed 
long hair to grow on his head and slept on bare ground 
without any bedding. He is said to have travelled into 

1 JNibelungenleid is the collection of the songs (leid) of the race 
of Kibelange. The Germans regard this great epic as one of the most 
precious gems of their literature. For a brief account of this German 
epic, vide my paper on “The Early History of the Huns and their 
Inroads in India and Persia ” (J. B. B, R, A, S., XXIV, p. 55!t, My 
Asiatic Papers, Part II, p, 306.) 

% Dr J« Eggeiing’s article on Sanskrit (Encyclopsedia Britan^ 
nica, Vol. 21, 9th ed., p. 281). 
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Persia and India* This reference also is a reference to 
some episodes of the Mahabharata. 

Let ns pray, that the time, expected by Max Muller 
BTiat, as said above, may soon come, and let us look at 
the work that is being done at Poona, as the work bring- 
ing about the expected time. The Institute will add a 
beautiful laurel to its cap, if it carries this great work 
to a successful end. Indian scholars should consider it 
their pious duty to do all they can to see the work 
successfully through. The work was well begun by Mr, 
Utgikar and it has been now right seriously launched 
for its destination under the very able captainship of 
Dr. V. S. Sukhthankar, a scholar who has drunk, and 
drunk well, at the founts of both, the Eastern and "Wes- 
tern centres of learning. His efficient editorship and 
secretaryship, ably helped by an Editorial Board, consist- 
ing of scholars like Prof. Eajvade, Fr. Zimmermann, 
Dr. V. M, Paranjpye, Mr. N. B. Utgikar and Mr. Y. P. 
Vaidya, Bar.-at-Law, are a guarantee for the success of 
the work. But a hearty co-operation is necessary from 
all Indian scholars who are in a position to help the work. 
The success of the work will chiefly lie in the correctness 
of the text ; and, to secure that end, all Indian scholars 
should co-operate. "What is most essentially wanted is 
the supply of old manuscripts for the purpose of collation. 
Indian scholars should co-operate in collecting MSS., 
examining them, and sending them to the Bhandarkar 
Institute. They will be doing well, if they, not only col- 
lect the MSS. and send them to Poona, but if they also do 
'Some preliminary work of first examining the MSS. 
which they send and preparing notes which may some* 
what facilitate the work at the head-quarters. It is a 
monumental work and it requires monumental help from 
all the four corners of India, not only of India, but also o£ 
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otlier parts of the world where old MSS. have gone. I 
think it will be well if somebody is deputed to visit the 
libraries of Europe for this purpose. 

In this connection, I beg to appeal to all the Native 
States of India to lend their support — their financial 
support and their intellectual support. It is with some 
regret that I learn, that in the case of some States 
possessing some valuable MSS., there is much of official 
references from one department to another. This may, or 
may not, be due to a want of proper appreciation of the 
greatness of the work. But I think a word or two from 
their Highnesses at the heads of the States to the depart- 
mental heads will be welcome. Our sva-desMism must 
be most essentially sought in the field of Indian litera- 
ture. We have been, for years, looking much to the West, 
and we are much indebted to the AYest for all that it has 
hitherto done. But, we must not continue to look to the 
West, folding our hands. Does not India think, that it 
will redound to its credit, if it does not wait for Europe 
or America to issue a good authenticated edition of its 
great epic, but does the work itself ? Our old Indian 
^tradition is, that Shri, the goddess of wealth, and 
Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, should stand by the 
side of one another. Here, in the case of this monu- 
mental work, the above Editorial Board of the learned 
worshippers of Sarasvati, turn to the sister goddess 
Shri, and pray, that she may ask her devotees to 
lay their ofierings of wealth on the threshold of the 
temple of Sarasvati. Financial help from the Native 
States and rich nobility and gentry will be much welcome 
to the Editorial Board. It is an act of ptmya (^), an 
act of meritoriousness, to feed the physically poor. It 
is equally an act of punya to feed the mind of those who 
are intellectually poor. It is such beautiful epics that 
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help greatly the intelleotual feeding of the intellectually 
poor. 

The Editorial Board lately formed, as said above, at 
Poona, reminds me of an Editorial Board formed by Eng 
Akbar for the Mahabharata. Akbar seems to have taken 
a view, somewhat similar to that of Mas MttUer, that we 
Indians, should be proud of the Mahabharata and know 
something of it. So, he seems to have thought of bringing 
its contents within the reach of his Persian-speaking sub- 
jects. Abu Fazl and Badaoni give us a good account of 
Akbar ’s fondness for that book of books of the Hindus, 
which was named Eazm-nameh (<* 1 » fjj), ».e.the “Book of 
Wars”. Abu Pazl has a long dissertation on the learn- 
ing of India He describes the nine 

schools of philosophy (fii 4 J-air) s^ud then, under the 
heading of Ttarma, refers to the Mahabharata. Now we 
learn from Abu Eazl’s Ain-i Akbari and Badaoni’s Mun- 
takhab-ut Tawarikh, that Akbar had, as it were, formed 
an Editorial Board of the following learned members of 
his Court to translate the Mahabharata in Persian : Naqib 
Khan, Maulana Abdul Qadir Badaoni, Shaik Sultan of 
Thaneswar, Mulla Sheri and Shaikh Eaizi. The work 
was divided among them and the noble king himself, as 
it were, presided and encouraged them by his personal 
attendance and S3rmpathy at their sittings. All of the 
above court-scholars, except one, did not know Sanskrit 
well. So, they were given the assistance of some learned 
Pandits. The Pandits explained, and they rendered the 
text into Persian. Akbar himself at times, explained to 
ike translators, how to render the Pandits’ version into 
Persian. They were at work continuously, for at least 
four years, in this great undertaking, of which one of the 
Editors said: 

f y o'tJ! •i 
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I render into modem language, the knowledge of ten 
thousand years. 

I have referred to this subject of Akbar’s laudable 
ejSorts with a view to appeal to you, my brothei^soholars, 
to help in this great work which has been so well appre- 
ciated by personages like Akbar and Max Miiller.^ Iranian 
scholars are also interested in the Mahabharata as some 
of its episodes are similar to those of the Shah-nameh of 
Firdousi. Their Shah-nameh is, as it were, their Mahabha- 
rata of Persia. It is said that Akbar ’s attention was 
directed to the Mahabharata when he was once hearing 
the reading of the Shah-nameh, 

At the present Editorial Board we have no Akbar to 
preside. But, in the present Governor of Bombay, Sir 
Leslie Wilson, we have a high-minded and sympathetic 
representative of our King-Emperor who occupies at 
present the Indian throne of Akbar, His Excellency's 
S3niipathy towards the work of the Institute is well-knoT;\Ti* 
We cannot appeal to him to preside at the meeting of 
the Editorial Board as Akbar did. But we, the children 
of Sarasvati, can look to him as the representative of Shri, 
asbthe representative of the Sh^imant class, to stand by 
the side of the Mahabharata movement at Poona and give 
it all possible financial help he can. In the meantime, 
we have the satisfaction to know, that another STirimani, 
Shrimant Bala Saheb Pant Pratinidhi, Chief of Aundh, 
has made a chmdlo or auspicious present, of one 

lakh of rupees, to wish all good luck to the movement. 
We are indebted to this Shrimant, to this honoured repre- 
sentative of Shri, for all his help and sympathy. 

1 For a detailed account of Akbar’s movement for a translation 
of the Mahabharata, vide mj paper « King Akbar and the Persian 
translations of Sanskrit Books” before the First Oriental Conference 
at Poona (Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute (1921-25), Vol VI, Part 
II, pp, 84-107). 
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After appealing to you for some aid in tlie cause of 
the work of the Mahahharata, the successful completion 
of which will augur well for the future of our studies, 
I will draw your attention to a question of general interest, 
which requires a closer attention in the future. I beg to 
suggest that we must now have in our studies, what one 
may term, a “Broader Outlook Now-a-days, we speak 
of special lines, special branches or special subjects of 
Oriental studies. That is all good. But, what I want to 
say is, that in addition to our having our special branches 
of study, we must try to have side-lights on our special 
branches from all sides. I know that scholars have been 
doing so to some extent. But we must try to do so more. 
It is well said, that “one who knows his own religion 
alone, does not know it well ; one who knows his own- 
language alone, does not know it well ; one who knowa 
his own country alone, does not know it well.’’ Similarly, 
to know one’s own special subject well, one must have a 
broader outlook, must try to seek light from other sources. 
He must look, not only to collateral branches of Oriental 
studies, but also to other fields of knowledge. 

For example, I beg to draw the attention of mF 
brother-scholars to a higher, deeper and broader study of 
the question of the Iranians in India. We know from 
Indian books— and you my Hindu brethren know this far 
better than myself— that India knew Iran from olden 
times. On the other hand, we know from Iranian books, 
especially from the Avesta,^ that Iran knew India from 
olden times. It is well known, that the Ancient Persians 
had, from the times of Darius the Great, three of whose 
twelve satrapies belonged to India and its frontiers, closer 

1 Vide mj paper, “India in the Avesta of the Parsees,^* 
read at Calcutta, on 2nd July 191S. (Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, New Series, Vol. IX, No. 10, pp, 427-36. Vide my Asiatic 
Papers, Part II, pp. 201-10.) 
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relations with India. Some known ]\Iahomedan writers, 
and among them, Ferishta, who is more known to ns, 
being an Indian w^riter, go to times anterior to that of 
Darins, and say that the Iranians had come into contact 
with India even from the times of the Peshdadian and 
Kayanian dynasties of Persia. Coming to onr times, we 
know that the late Dr. Spooner, whose loss we all bemoan, 
was one, who, led by his excavations at Pataliputra, repre- 
sented that Iran had come into closer contact with India. 
Some of his views were considered wild and as overshoot- 
ing the mark. Bnt now we find, that some Indian scholars 
ont-spooner Spooner. i I think the whole question still 
requires further elucidation. 

We saw above, that the West knew something of the 
Mahabharata from olden times, from the first century. 
What had led it to know India ? It was Persia, spoken of 
as '*the ante-chamber of the East’% that served as an inter- 
mediary, between the West and India, The literature of 
Persia itself possessed some episodes similar to those of the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana. For example, there is 
a similarity between the episode of the renunciation of 
Ypdhishthira in the Mahabharata and the episode of the 
renunciation of king Kaikhshru in the Shah-nameh. 
Both these have a somewhat similar parallel in the renun- 
ciation of Patriarch Enoch, mentioned by Hebrew writers.^ 
Again, as pointed out Mr. Pallonji B. Desai, there is some 
similarity between the episode of Sita and Ravan in the 

1 Vide the paper on « Foreign Connection of Bnddha ” by Sree 
Akkiraj Umakanta Yidyasekbara, Pandit of the Presidency College^ 
Madras, read before the Third Oriental Conference at Madras in 1924. 

2 Vide Prof. Oarmesteter^s paper Points de Contact entre le 
Mahabharata et le Shah-nameh^’ (Journal Asiatique, 1887). Vtile 
my Glimpse into the work of the B, B. R. A, Society during the last 
100 years, from a Paxsee Point of View** (Journal B. B* B. A. S.» 
Centenary Volume, pp. 97-99). 
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Bamayana and that of Homai and Beh-afrid and Arjasp 
in the Shah-nameh. 

It is a fact, that Persia had come into closer contact 
with India. So the study of Iranian religion, history and 
literature should, I think, be attended to by Indian 
students to a larger extent than at present. In the matter 
of religion, I will here draw the attention of my Hindu 
brethren, to the work, entitled “ Indo-Iranian Eeligion”, of 
aParsee scholar, Mr. Shapurii KavasjiHodiwala, which is 
introduced with an appreciative Foreword by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Sachidananda Sinha. If some scholars want to read 
some of the writings of the ancient Parsees, as translated 
into Sanskrit by a Parsee priest who lived about 700 
years ago, I beg to draw their attention to the work of 
a ripe Parsee scholar, who knew Sanskrit well, the late 
Ervad Sheriarji Dadabhoy Bharucha. He has, under the 
auspices of the Trustees of the Funds and Properties of 
the Parsee Panchayat of Bombay, an institution which 
I have the pleasure and honour of serving, since the last 
33i years, as its Secretary, prepared a series of seven parts, 
under the title of “ Collected Sanskrit Writings of the 
Parsees”. Five parts of the series have already been 
published. The remaining two, will be published aff’his 
posthumous work. This series will help Indian scholars 
to know something about the literature and religion of 
their Iranian brethren. 

Next to the question of the Iranians in India, there 
is the question of the Huns in India, I-think this ques- 
tion requires to be more deeply studied by us, as it will 
throw much new light upon the ancient History of India. 
The Huns— the Hunas of Indian books and the Hunus of 
Iranian books — were, for a number of years, the enemies 
both of Persia and India, Just as they had pre-historical 
as well as historical relations with Persia, they had both 
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'.pre-historioal and Mstorioal relations witk India. We know 
that they are twice referred to in the Vishnn Purina 
(Bk. n, chap. III)^ and once in the Raghnvamsa of Kalidas 
(Canto IV, 68).^ Coming to historical references, we 
know that they are referred to directly in the inscriptions 
of king Skanda Cupta, on a “Pillar of Victory atBiharx 
in the Ghazipnr district^ of the N. W. Provinces, and 
indirectly in the third or the last^ of the three inscrip- 
tions on a huge granite boulder at the foot of the beau- 
tiful hill of G-irnar.^ All these references in old Indian 
literature and in later inscriptions show, that the Huns 
had, at various times, a powerful grip upon various parts 
of India. We know from other sources, that they had, 
at one time or another, spread from the frontiers of 
'China in the East to the frontier of Prance in the West. 
They had a glorious empire, off and on, of nearly two 
thousand years. They had knocked, at different times, 
not only at the gates of China, India and Persia, but 
also at the gates of Italy and Prance. 

We know that a question has been raised, as to : 
'Who the Indian king was, who finally defeated and 
drove away the Huns from India? Was he Skanda- 

1 The Vishnu Purana, a system of Hindu mythology and tradi- 
tion, translated from the original Sanskrit, by H* H. Wilson (1840^, 
pp. 177 and 194. 

2 The Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa with the commentary of Malli- 
matha by Eashinath Pandurang Paraba, 2nd edition (1883;, p. 89- The 
Raghuvamsa translated by P. de Lacy Johnstone (1902), p. 34, 11^ 
179*81. 

3 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. III. Inscriptions of 
the Early Gupta Kings and their successors,” by Dr. J. F. Fleet (1888), 
pp. 52-56. 

4 Ibid^ p, 28. 

5 I had the pleasure of seeing this hill and the granite boulder 
with inscriptions during my visit of Kathiawar in 1909 when I attend* 
ed the Second Gujarati Parishad at Rajkote. 
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gupta or Yashodharma ? Disputants of both sides^ 
for example, scholars like Manmohan Chakrawati on 
the one hand and Prof. Pathak and Dr. Hoerhle 
on the other, appeal to Persian history on the question. 
In my paper on the ancient History of the Hnns,^ 
I have referred to this snbiect and given my view of the 
case that it was Yashodharma who finally defeated 
the Htins in India. Thus, we see how a side-light from 
another branch of study helps to shed some light on a 
question under discussion. Besides the question of 
their history, their religion in India requires to be 
studied well. According to my view, the Huns were to a 
great extent, Mazdaya^nans. The religion of those 
people, at least of those who had lived upon the frontiers 
of Iran and India, and of the ancient Parsees was similar.^ 
This explains to a certain extent, the fact referred to hr 
the Eaiataranjini of Kalhana of Kashmir, that Mihrkula, 
the Hunnic king, whom Yashodharma had driven out of 
India, had offended the Kashmirian Brahmins by fetch- 
ing other Brahmins from the West-. Those other Brah- 
mins were Zoroastrian Mobads or Zoroastrian priests 
whose religion the Huns followed. 

What has led me to-day to draw your special atten- 
tion to the study of the Huns in India, is the fact, that 
I begin to suspect, that a certain class of people, now 
living in Eajputana, and known as Mers, are the descen- 
dants of those ancient Huns who had invaded India in 
the fifth century. I will draw your attention to an* 
interesting article by Ool. John Hoskyn, reprinted from 

1 J. B. B. K. A*S., Vol. XXjy, PP^ 539-593. Vide my Asiatic 
Papers, pp. 293-349. 

2 Vide my paper entitled “The Huns, who invaded India. 
What was their Religion^^ read before the Third Oriental Conference 
at Madras, (Proceedings and Transactions of the Third Oriental Con- 
ference, Madras^ 1924, pp. 665-82.) 
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the Journal of the United Service Institution of India, in 
the Indian Antiquary of June 1922 (pp. 113-19), Ool. 
Hoskyn speaks of the Mers of Merwara as the High- 
landers of Eajputana’^ They inhabit “a narrow strip 
of hilly country in the heart of that province; they have 
always maintained their independence against the- 
attack of the powerful Eajput states by which they are 
surrounded, and a free and manly carriage, the heredi- 
tary badge of liberty, distinguishes them from the neigh- 
bouring tribes of bondsmen and tillers of the soil. 
For centuries before the coming of the British, the Mers 
not only held their own in the rocky fastnesses of the 
Aravali Hills, but made active reprisals on the enemies 
who sought to subdue them.’' Then Col. Hoskyn, who 
has based his paper upon good authorities named by 
him, speaks of their first arrival in India, as having 
occurred during the fifth century of the Christian era, 
when the Persian Empire of the Sassanids was being 
attacked by the White Huns or Epthalites and the 
great hordes of Central Asia were in a volcanic flux and 
turmoil". Then ** an upheaval took place in the regions 
of northern Persia on the confines of the ancient king- 
dom of Greorgia and Media which resulted in a huge 
tidal wave of humanity being propelled eastwards and 
southwards towards the frontiers of India". I think, 
this influx from western Persia was not an influx of the 
Iranians proper, but of the Iranian Huns, who, at times, 
were subjects of the Iranian kings, and, were, at times, 
iiheir allies as well as their enemies. The fact that the 
Jiereditary tribe of priests called Maghas who accom- 
panied the invading hordes of Western Iranians are 
spoken of as being “ under the special favour of Mihr- 
kula," leads us to say that they were Huns. So, I thinks 
the question of the Huns in India requires much further 
study from Indian scholars. 
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ThePe are some social Indian questions wMchi 
liave been looking to only from our own Indian or local 
point of view. They also may be looked at from 
broader point of view. For example, take the following 
questions : (1) Sutteeship, (2) Prohibition of widow-mar*^ 
riage, (3) Inter-marriages. The point of discussion about 
these, at times, is, whether they are old Indian customs 
or customs latterly introduced. I beg to submit that, 
such questions have to be looked at and studied, not only 
from our local point of view and local sources of infor- 
mation, but also from a broader point of view, the point 
of view of other collateral branches of Aryan stock. We 
must often remember, that we, Indians and Iranians, 
form branches of a large Aryan stock. So, the literature 
and the religion, the customs and manners of the different 
branches of that stock are likely to throw some light upon 
the study of our social customs of India. For example, 
Germany, as belonging to that Aryan or Indo-European 
stock, claims what Gibbon calls a ^^domestic claim 
of us, Iranians and Indians, as it does of Britons. Gibbon 
says : The most civilized nations of modern Europe 

issued from the woods of Germany, and in the rude insti- 
tutions of those barbarians we may still distinguish the 
original principles of our present laws and manners/ 
Dr. John Aikin, the translator of Tacitus’s Germania or 
Treatise on the Manners of the Germans, similarly says : 
“ The government, policy, and manners of the most civi- 
lized parts of the globe, were to originate from the woods 
and deserts of Germany.”^ 

1 Gibbon's “ History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, * Chap, IX (Edition of 1845), Yol I, p, 182. 2 Ihid, 

3 A Treatise on the Situation, Manners, and Inhabitants of Ger- 
many and the Life of Agricola, by Oorneiius Tacitus, translated inta 
English, by John Aikin (1823), Preface, p. v. 
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If the study of the social life of the ancient Q-ermans, 
throws some light, as said by Gribbon, upon the origin of 
the manners and customs of modern Europe, or, as said 
by Dr. Aikin, upon the government, policy and manners 
of the most civilized parts of the globe, most certainly, 
that study must throw light upon such questions connected 
with the social life of us, Indo-Iranians, whose ancestors 
were, at one time, kith and kin with them, and lived toge- 
ther at one place. W e know that there are several facts 
which tend to show a closer contact of the Indo-Iranians 
with this German chip of the ancient Aryan or Indo- 
European block : (a) Their ancient language belonged to 
our Aryan stock of languages. (6) Their tribal or com- 
.munal constitution reminds us of our old Indo-Iranian 
constitution. The division of their countries into vici 
(townships) and of the vici into the hundreds reminds us 
of our Iranian nmana, vica, zantu and dangTiiL> (c) Their 
manner of transacting communal business is very properly 
compared to that of our Village-Panchayats. {cl) Though 
their history is not directly related with that of Persia 
or India, we know that, as allies of the Romans, they had 
fought against the Persians in the Eoman-Persian wars* 
(e) They had come into contact with the clans of the same 
Huns who had invaded India and Persia and, at their 
hands, they had similarly suflered. Such being the case, 
the social life of the ancient Germans does throw some 
light upon the above Indian social questions. We find 
that among the ancient Germans (cj) widow-marriage was 
nob practised. Women took one husband as “on© body 
and one life’^^ (6) Some resorted to suttee-ship. They 
burnt themselves on the funeral pyres of their husbands.^ 
(c) They had some restrictions upon inter-marriages* 

1 TacHus, Dr, Aikin's Translation, p. 52. 

2 3id* p, 52, n. h. 
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Tacitus says : I concur in opinion with those who suppose 
the Q-ermans never to have intermarried with other 
nations ; hut to be a race, pure, unmised and stamped 
with a distinct character. Not only was there prohibi- 
tion of this kind of marriages with foreign nations but 
there was some prohibition against marriages between 
difierent grades.^ 

Scholars have been examining the question whether 
suttee-ship is a later custom or an older. Indian scholars 
say, that the custom is an old custom. But Dr. Eggeling, 
in his article on Brahmanism, thinks that the custom 
■“ seems to have sprung up originally as a local habit 
among the Kshatrayas,’' and then “to have at length 
received Brahmanical sanction^ \ He says that “ the alleged 
conformity of the rite to the Hindu scriptures has been 
shown to have rested chiefly on a misquotation, if not an 
intentional garbling, of a certain passage of the Eigveda^^^ 
Now, a broader outlook into the literature and history of, 
not only ancient Germany, but also of other countries, 
shows us, that the custom has been, not only an old Indian 
custom, but has been the custom of some other branches 
of the Aryan stock. We learn from classical writers like 
Deodorus Seculus, who had lived ’in the first centurj^ B.O. 
and who had travelled in Asia, and from Strabo, that the 
custom existed in India long before the Christian era. It 
existed in India in the time of Alexander the Great. 
According to Herodotus, the custom existed among* the 
Thracians. It existed among the Anglo-Saxons. It 

1 Ibid^ chap. lY, p. 10. 

2 For some particulars about the history and manners and cus- 
toms of the ancient Germans, vide my paper “ The Ancient Germans. 
Their History, Constitution, Religion, Manners and Customs read on 
28th June 1916 (Jour, of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, VoU 

X, p. 636-84, Vide my Anthropological Papers, Fart II, p. 225-301). 

8 Encyclopaedia Britannica, yol. IV (9th ed.), p. 210* 
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existed in Scandinavia on the West, in China on the East, 
in Egypt on the South. This side-light thrown by foreign 
literature leads us to see that the custom is an old custom.^ 
Recent excavations in England, by Prof. Parson, show that 
the custom had, at one time, prevailed even in England. 
This has led a writer to say : This may corroborate the 
story of Tacitus, the Roman historian, that the Pagan 
Saxon wives slew themselves when their husbands died.’^^ 

With these few suggestions for some of the lines, in 
ivhioh we have to look for a broader outlook for our 
studies in future, I finish. We have met this time on the 
auspicious occasion of the Divali holidays, when thousands 
and thousands of thousands, fresh lamps will be shed- 
ding light ill many a dark comer of our great country. 
Let us pray to (xod, the source of all Light, that He may 
help us, humble students, in throwing fresh light upon 
many a dark question of studies. We have met in a city 
which Allah is believed to have made abad (prosperous)* 
I conclude by praying, that the same Allah may make 
dibdd the University under whose auspices we have met. 
May He shower His blessings upon the work of our 
Conference and render it abad- 


1 For further information on the subject, I will refer my readers 
i;o my paper on The Antiquity of the custom of Suttee'^ read before 
the Anthropological Section of the Science Congress at Bangalore. 
^Proceedings of the Eleventh Indian Science Congress, Bangalore, 1924, 
pp. 204-5. Vide my Anthropological Papers, Part IV, pp. 109-121). 

2 Times of India of 16th April 1923. 




Kim AKBAR AND THE PERSIAN 
TRANSLATIONS OP SANSKRIT BOOKS.^ 

I 

There were several occurrences that suggested to me 
the subject of this paper, (a) Sometime 
Introduction, ago, I had the pleasure of reading with in- 
terest the excellent prospectus of a new and 
critical edition of the Mahabharata undertaken by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Eesearch Institute, from the learned 
pen of Mr. N. B. Utgikar. Binding it interesting, and 
greatly admiring the zeal of the new Institute, I had 
the pleasure of taking a short notice of the undertaking 
in the columns of the Jam-e-J amshed. (Jb) Then my 
attention was drawn again to the same subject by a letter 
from the Editorial Committee to the Secretary of the 
B. B. E. A. Society, asking that the prospectus may be 
reviewed in the Sooiety^s Journal, (c) Then, on being 
appointed a member of a small sub-committee to select 
some rare manuscripts from the Moola Feroze Librg,ry, 
accommodated in the K. E. Gama Oriental Institute, to 
be sent to this Conference to be exhibited, in reply to a 
requisition from the Secretaries of the Conference, I 
thought that some manuscripts which may interest 
Sanskritists who were likely to form a large number of 
the members of the Conference, will be much welcome. 
Looking from that point of view, I found that we had 
two manuscripts : one containing the Persian translation 
of the first five paravans of the Mahabharata, and 

1 This paper was read before the First Oriental Conference at 
Poona in November 1919, It was printed in the Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Besearch Institute (1924-25), Vol. VI, Fart II,. 
pp. 84-107. 
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the second, that of Yoga-vasistha. I produce these here 
for inspection. All these circumstances, and, especially, 
the find of the Persian translation of the Mahabha- 
rata, have suggested to me the subject of this paper. 
Latterly, when I was at the end of my study for the 
paper, I found, on inquiry, that the B. B. E. A. Society 
Library also had a copy of the Persian translation of the 
Mahabharata. I produce here that manuscript also for 
inspection. 

The manuscript of the Persian Mahabharata, which I 
produce from the Moola Feroze Library, is thus described 
by the late Prof. Eehatsek, in his “ Catalogue raisonn^ 
of the Arabic, Hindustani, Persian and Turkish Mss. in 
the Mulla Firuz Library, (1873) : V* Five 

Chapters of the Mahabh^rat, Shekastah writing, 
worm-eaten.. L. 8.2 in., br. 4.9 in., th. 0.7 in. This 
appears to be one of the many works produced by 
order of the emperor Akbar, but the translator’s 
name is not mentioned. No date.”^ Eehatsek ^vas 
mistaken in saying that the Ms. has no date. It bears a 
date, not of the translation, but of the writing of the Ms., 
but, ^unfortunately, the year, owing to careless binding, 
cannot be deciphered. We read at the end ^ 

^ A 0 jumJ I ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Im-5^ ji I 

The B. B, E. A. Society manuscript is a large manu* 
script, containing the translation of ail the eighteen par^ 
vans It is a well-written copy with illustrations, in 

painting, here and there. We know that the art of paint- 
ing also was patronized well by Akbar. Some of the 
parvans end with the words : 

1 P. 23*2 of the Catalogue. No. 52 of Chap. IX, 

% It may be read 

3 The next two figures are missiug. 
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i.e, finished parvan (here is given the number of the 
par van) with the gracious help of Shri Krishnafi.’’ The 
manuscript, though well-bound, has begun t© be worm- 
eaten. It bears no colophon. 

The obDect of this paper is to place before students, 
_ concise account of the attempts of 

Paper. King Akbar to get some important 

Sanskrit books translated into Persian. 


Mr. Vincent Smith, in the chapter on ‘‘Literature 
and Art^’ (chap. XV), in his excellent life of Akbar 
(“ Akbar, the Great Mogul, 1542-1605 ) says : “ Probably 
nobody now-a-days reads the translations from Sanskrit 
books so laboriously made by Bad^oni and other people 
at the command of Akbar. It would be difficult to obtain 
a competent opinion on their literary merit, and it does 
not seem worth while to obtain it’’ (p. 415). This seems 
to be so. It seems that many Sanskri feists perhaps 
do not even know anything of the existence of these 
translations. The learned author of the recent prospectus 
of the Mahabharata, does not allude to them. But, I 
think, that these Persian translations, will be of some use 
to Sanskrit scholars to know, how some particular doubt- 
ful passages of the Sanskrit works, thus translated were 
understood in the time of Akbar (1542-1605). They may 
not be of much use in the work of literal translation, but 
they must have a value of their own, in case of particular 
doubtful words or passages, to know how they were under- 
stood in the time of Akbar. Though they are the work 
of Mahomedans, it must be remembered that learned 
Brahmins had a hand in their interpretation. Our sources 
of information on the subject of these translations are— 


1. The Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Pazil. 

2. The Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh: of Abd-ul-Qadir 
Badaoni (Lowe’s translation, pp. 266, 329, 330* 
346, 413). 
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II 

Akbar'slove for bis Hindu subjects and bis eclecticism 
Sanskrit know drawn bin towards Sanskrit literature 

by Mahomedans aiid bad led bim to ask tbe sobolars of bis 
Court to translate some Sanskrit works. 
But tbat must not lead one to say, that 
Sanskrit was not known by some Mabomedan 

sobolars before Akbar's time. Elliot gives us a 

very interesting note on tbe question, under tbe 
beading of “ Tbe knowledge of Sanskrit by Mubam- 

madans,” in bis History of India.^ It seems tbat, 

during tbe Kbalifate of Al-Mamuii (born 786 A.C.), tbe 
famous son of Haroun-al-Easbid, whose times are known 
as tbe golden age in tbe bistory of tbe Mabomedans, tbe 
knowledge of Sanskrit was possessed by some of tbe 
alumni of bis Court. It seems tbat Al-Mamfin beld at 
bis Court, religious conferences, somewhat like those beld 
by Akbar. Tbe Pablavi Gajasbta Abalis,^ i.e. tbe cursed 
Abalisb, was a religious disputation, beld (about 825 A-O.) 
at one of such conferences, between one Adar Earoba, tbe 
compiler of tbe Pablavi Dinkard, and a Zendic heretic, 
kncfwn as Abalisb. Elliot calls bis age *' tbe Augustau 
age of Arabian literature”. Some Indian medical treatises 
in Sanskrit are said to have been translated from Sans- 
krit into Arabic in bis Court. Tbe well-known Sanskrit 
works on medicine of Obarakaand Susruta were translated 
into Arabic ere this. Two Hindu doctors are said to 
have held appointments as physicians at the Court of 
Haroun-al-Easbid. Some books on astronomy, astrology, 
music, dreams, agriculture, etc., were translated from Sans- 

1 Vol. V, pp. 670-76. 

3 For the text, transliteration and translation of this Pahlavi 
treatise, vide ‘‘ Qnjastak Abalish, Relation d’une Conference Theolo- 
giqne, pr6sid6e par Le Calife MSmoun, par A, Barthelenay ' 
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krit into Arabic in tbe time of these Khalifs. Albinini, 
who, on aoootint of bis “modem spirit and method of 
critical research,” is spoken of by Dr. Saohan, the trans- 
lator of his Chronology, as “ a phenomenon in the history 
of Eastern learning and literature is believed to have 
known Sanskrit well enough to draw materials from 
Indian sources. The works of other subsequent Mahome- 
den authors, named by Elliot, point to a knowledge of 
Sanskrit by their authors. Again, the fact that the book 
of Kaldeh va Damneh was translated into Pahlavi from 
Sanskrit by the courtiers of Chosroes I (Noshirwan, the 
Just), shows that Sanskrit was knovm by some individual 
scholars in Persia even in Sassanian times. From the 
Tarikh-i-Eerishta, we leam, that, long before Akbar, King 
Eeroze Taghluk had got some Sanskrit works, in the 
library of a Hindu temple at Nagarkote in the Kangra 
Valley, translated into Persian. "We read there (Elliot 
VI, p. 227): “ The people of Nagarkote told Eeroze, that 
the idol which the Hindoos worshipped in the temple of 
Nagarkote was the image of Nowshaba, the wife of Alex- 
ander the Q-reat, and that that conqueror had left with 
them the idol (which the Brahmins had made at the time 
the Conqueror was in these parts, and placed within *bheir 
temple, and that now that image was the idol of the 
people of this country).^ The name by which it (their 
-country) was then known was Jwalamookhy.^ -In this 

1 “ The Chronology of Ancient Nations ” of Albiruni, translated 
by Dr. C. E. Saohan, Preface p. x. 

S The portion enclosed in the brackets is not found in Brigg’s 
Ferishta I, p. 454. (f'ide Naval Kishore’s Text, Vol. I, pp. 147-48). 
The text gives the names of the queen and the temple as 4 U > y and 

8 i e., Volcanic. I had the pleasure of visiting this part of the 
country and the Jwalamookhy in May 1900. For an account of my 
visit, vide my Gujarati Dny&n Pras&rak Essays, Part IT, pp. 183-84. 
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temple, there was a fine library of Hindee books, consisting 
of 1300 volnmes. Feroze ordered (sent for some of the wise 
men of that religion and ordered some of the books to be 
translated and especially directed) one of those books, 
which treated of philosophy, astrology, and divination, to 
be translated into prose (verse) in the Persian language, 
by (one of the celebrated poets of the period) Eiz-ood-Deen, 
Khalid Elhany and called it Dnlayil Feroze Shahee. 
(It is in truth a book replete with various kinds of know- 
ledge both practical and theoretical).”^ 

AmirKhusru, who lived in the 8th century Hijri 
(died 726 A.H. 1325 A.O.), and who is 
-on^SskriU^n- well-known for the historical interest of 
guage and Lite- big poems, having written poetical ac- 

ratute. counts of the reigns of Ala-ud-din 

Khilj and his predecessors, had somewhat fami- 
liarised Persians of literary taste like Akbar with 
the contents of the Sanskrit literature. Among his 
various works, the Nuh Sepehr (jtr' ‘y)) i-e. the Nine 
Spheres, is well-known, as containing some account of 
the reign of Kutb-ud-din Mubarak Shah. In the 3rd 
Sepehr or sphere, he thus speaks of the Indian languages 
of hfs time, and, among them, of Sanskrit in particular : 
“ As I was bom in Hind, I may be allowed to say a word 
xespecting its languages. There is at this time in every 
province a language peculiar to itself, and not borrowed 
from any other— Sindi, Lahori, Kashmiri the language of 
Dugar,® Dhur Samundar ; Tilang, Gujarat, Ma’bar, 
Gaur, Bengal, Oudh, Delhi and its environs. These 
are all languages of Hind, which from ancient times have 
been applied in every way to the common purposes of 
life. But there is another language more select than 


1 Elliot’s History of India, VI, p. 227. 

2 *• The country between Lahore and K.ushinir.' 
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the others, which all the Brahmins use. Its name from 
of old is Sanskrit, and the common people know nothing 
of it. A Brahmin knows it, but Brahmani women do 
not understand a word of it. It bears a resemblance to 
Arabic in some respects, in its permutations of letters, its 
grammar, its conjugations, and polish. They have four 
books in that language, which they are constantly in the 
habit of repeating. Their name is Bed.^ They contain 
stories of their gods, but little advantage can be derived 
from their perusal. Whatever other stories and fables 
they have, is contained in Tcabits, paricanas, and namaTis* 
The language possesses rules for composition and eloqu- 
ence. The language is very precious, inferior to Arabic, 
but superior to Dari ; and though the latter is certainly 
sweet and melodious, yet even in that respect this lan- 
guage does not yield to it.’^^ 

in 

* 

According to the Akbar-namah,® Akbar was placed 

Akbar though tutelage of Mulla Asamu-d- 

himself illiterate, dill on 20th November 1547, when he was 4 

Court^n'lcade- years, 4 months and 4 days old, that being 
my* pointed out by astrologers as a very ^nspi* 

cions day, “ such as might happen once during cycles and 
life times.” Naturally, he could not take to much learning 
at this tender age and devoted himself to play. Latterly, 
it being thought, that the above tutor, who himself was 
devoted to pigeons, was not good enough, he was replaced 
by one Maulana Bayazid,'* bnt with no better results. 
When he grew up as a boy and continued truant and 
unlettered, the courtiers in charge of him, once com- 

1 Veda. 2 Elliot’s History of India, Vol. Ill, pp. 568-4. 

3 Beveridge’s Translation, 7ol. I (1902), p. 619. Fjde V. Smith’s- 
Akbar, p. 22, for Akbar’s tutors, etc. 

4 iHd^ pp. 5S0, 688. 
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plained to his father about his indifierence* Thereupon, 
his father sent him a mild letter of gracious remon- 
strance, a gracious letter containing instructions and 
admonitions, full of kindness and paternal afiectioii, and 
not at all of a censuring or cautioning character/* 
Therein, he quoted the following couplet of Shaikh 
Nizami^ : 

i.e. Do not sit careless. This is not the time of play. 
This is the time of (learning) arts and of action. 

Then, the father cast lots between three 

persons — Mulla Abdu-l-Qadir, Mulla-Zada Mulla Asanu- 
d-diii, and Matilana Bayazid— as to W’-ho may be the 
best instructor. The happy lot fell on the 

name of Abdu-l-Qadir and he was appointed instructor. 

In spite of all these attempts, Akbar did not take 
to regular book-learning. His minister Abul Fazl 
defends him, saying, that Akbar was a gifted man. God 
had given him wisdom and learning as a Divine gift and 
he, therefore, did not require, man-taught learning. He 
said : ‘‘ They did not know that the task-masters of crea- 
tio33» (i.e. the Higher Powers) were taking care that the 
inspired mind of this nursling of Divine light should 
not become the reception chamber of inking impressions 
(Le, book-learning) or the alighting stage of the sooty 
types of the exoteric sciences. Further on, he says: 
** It is not hidden from the wise and the acute that the 
appointment of a teacher in case like this, springs from 
use and wont, and does not pertain to the acquisition of 
perfections. For him, who is God*s pupil, what occasion 
is there for teaching by creatures, or for application to 

1 The Beagal Asiatic Society's Text of Akbar-namah, edited by 
Abdnr Rahim, VoU I, p, 316, 

S Translation by Beveridge, Vol. I, pp. 521-^8. 

$ 
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lessons ? Accordingly Ixis Holy heart and his sacred soul 
never turned towards external teaching. And his posses- 
sion of the most excellent sciences together with his 
disinclination for the learning of letters were a method 
of showing to mankind at the time of the manifestation 
of the lights of hidden abundances, that the lofty com- 
prehension of this Lord of the Age was not learned or 
acquired, but was the gift of God in which human effort 
had no part.^’ 

Akbar’s total disregard for any education before all 
the above tutors, one after another, has led some to class 
him as an illiterate, as one not knowing to read and write. 
But after all, it seems that Abul Fazl was in the right. 
Whatever his disregard and indifference towards, what 
we call, the literacy of the three E’s may be, he was one 
of the best and wisest kings India has seen. He may be 
called the Asoka of the Mogul period. In spite of his 
so-called illiteracy, his Court was, as it were, “ une veri- 
table aoad6mie Poets, philosophers, learned divines, 
artists, painters, musicians, calligraphists— all assembled 
at his Court and found help and support. So, as a patron 
of literature, Akbar took an interest in Sanskrit litera- 
ture also. Hr. F. W. Thomas has pointed out to Mr. Vincent 
Smith,^ that in the Mackenzie Collection of India Office, 
there exists even a Sanskrit History of part of Akbar's 
reign. But Akbar ’s interest in Sanskrit literature has 
been more actively shown in his attempts to get various 
Sanskrit books of importance translated into Persian. 


As a great patron of literature he had amassed a 
All. , T*i. number of books and had formed a 

large library /• Apart of this 

was within the sacred precincts of his palace (Sj^) 


1 Akbar the Great MoguJ, p. 486. 2 Akbar seems to have 

inherited his love for a good library from his father Humayun who 
lovingly carried with him his library even in his flights. 
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^Mashkn-i-mugaddas, i.e. the harem) and a part without. 
The learned men ( of his Court brought the 

books directly before the Bang and he got them read from 
the beginning to the end, marking with his own hand the 
place on the pages where they stopped from day to day. 

The readers were paid in proportion to the num- 

ber of pages read. He got Hindi (Sanskrit), Yunani 
(G-reek), Arabic and Persian books translated into other 
languages by persons versed in languages o'ta). We 
read in the Akbar-namah, that, when in the 36th year 
of his reign “ Padre Parmaliun arrived at the Imperial 

Court from Goa , a man of much learning and 

eloquence, a few intelligent men were placed under him, 
for instruction, so that provision might be made for 
securing translations of Greek books and of extending 
knowledge.” 

The following list prepared from the Ain-i-Akbari 
A list of Sans- (Bk. I ain 34) of Abul Pazl and the Mun- 
lated^°° at *^^the takhab-ut-Tawarikh of Baclaoni, gives us 
direction of the names of most of the Sanskrit books 
^of^ the translated at the direction of Akbar and of 
tranfflators. all the translators. The first nine books 

.are referred to, both in the Ain-i-Akbari, and in the 
Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, The tenth is mentioned in the 
latter only. The eleventh is mentioned only in one little 
known book, the Ohahar Gulzar Shujal Prom the abstract 
of Chahar Gulzar Shuiai of Hari Charan Das, as given by 
Elliot, 1 we learn, that, at the time of Alamgir II, there were 
available for scholars, the translations in Persian of the 
following Sanskrit books Raiavali, -Ramayana, Mahabha- 
rata, Bhagavata and Jog Bashist, the translation of which 
last book is there attributed to Paizi. This author speaks 
of the translation of the Mahabharata as that done by 


1 Vol. VIII, p. 205. 
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Faizi,^ but we know, that Faizi's skare of tlie work was^ 
merely that of putting it into elegant form. From an 
abstract of the contents of the Siyarul-Muta Akhkhirin 
of Ghulam Husain Khan, as given by Dawson in Elliot’s 
History,^ we learn, that some other works on history also 
were translated from Sanskrit by Faizi. Dawson says 
of its contents, that it gave “ a summary of the ancient 
history, as derived from the Sanskrit works translated by" 
Faizi and others”. 

Names of Books. Names of Translators* 

1 ij* yr Cj^ Kishan Joshi . . Abul FazL 

2 Gangh^dhar . . . Abul Fazl. 

3 MahishMahanand... Abul Fazl. 


4 Mahabharata ... Naqib Khan and 

four® others. 

5 RamayaOa ... Naqib Khan and Ba-" 

daoni and Shaikh 
Sultan of Thanes-"' 
sar. 


® Atharban(At’harva 

Veda) ... Haji Ibrahim oi 

Sarhind. ^ 

^ Lilavatl ... Abul Faizi. 

8 t-ri^'^Harebans (Harivamsa). . . Maulana Sheri. 

9 J ^ Kisseh-ishq- 
i-Nal va Daman (NalaDama- 

yanti) Abul Faizi and 

Badaoni, 


10 Singhasan Bat- 

tlsi. 

11 JogBasishta ... Abul Faizi, 


1 Ihid» p, 207 . 

^ tejQF tor the „ijames# . 


2 Vol. VIII, p. 194. 
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I will speak briefly bere of some of the above books* 
Blit, first of all, I will speak of tlie Malilbhlrata wkicb is 
the most important of all them. 

IV 

Of all the Sanskrit works, which Akbar got translated, 
the Mahabharata had his most earnest 
The Mahabharata attention. The late Prof. Max Muller 
said : “ I expect the time will come, when 
every educated native will be as proud of his Mahabharata 
and Eamayana as Germans are of their Niebelmige, and 
Greeks, even modern Greeks, of their Horner.’^ Akbar 
seems to have taken a similar view and thought it advi- 
sable to place it, in its Persian translation, in the hands 
of all the learned men of his Court. Ve learn from the 
Ain-i-Akbari, that when the translation was finished all the 
Amirs of the Court took a copy of it. "We will collect 
here all the particulars about the translation made at the 
direction of Akbar. 

Ahul Pazl speaks of the Mahabharata as one of the 

Abul FazVs ancient books oi Hindustan, 

accounts. “ The book contains nearly one hundred 

• ‘ thousand verses. His Majesty calls this 

ancient history Eazm-namah (^^3.?), tli® book of 
wars.’’^ In another part of his work, he says : “ In this 
work, although there are numerous extravagant tales and 
fictions of the imagination, yet it affords many instructive 
moral observations, and is an ample record of felicitous 
experience. 

In his account of the Subah of Delhi, while speaking 
of Thanisar as “one of the m ost sacred places of 

1 Bk. I Urn 34 Blochmaim’s Trauslation, VoK I, p. lOL Bloch- 
.mann’s Text, I, p. 1 15 P. 22. 2 Jarrett’s TrausL, 11, p. 285, 

8 Ain-i-Akbari, ain 34, Bengal A, Society’s Text, p. 115, 1 20, 
:Blochmanu^s Translation, I, p. 104. 
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pilgrimage/^ and of the Sarasvati flowing near it as a 
river^ ‘‘for which the Hindus have great veneration/^ ha^ 
refers to the Lake Kuruksetra^ ( ) near it, whicb- 
pilgrims from distant parts come to visit (worship at 
iJ-lV and where they bathe, and bestow charitable offer- 
ings,’^ and says, that it is “ the scene of the war of the 
Mahabharata which took place in the latter end of the 
Dwapar Yug”. This leads Abul Fazl to give the contents 
of the Mahabharata. It may interest students of the 
Mahabharata to know, how a Mogul minister described 
its contents, as he learnt then {vide Jarrett’s Translation,- 
Vol II, pp. 282-84, Bengal As. Sty.’s Text, pp. 516-16). 

We find a very long dissertation by Abul Fazl under 

the heading of “ The Learning of the 
AbulFazK® Dis- ^ / i- *.f % o rr,, - •* 

sertation on the Hindus” Therein, he 

describes the nine schools of philosophy 

J^ar)^ the sixteen Predicaments 
(^^), the Vedanta and other subjects of Hindu learning. ^ 
He speaks of the Jaina religion, of Bauddha, of the Nasti- 
ka or Charvaka school, the eighteen sciences, (Athara 
Vidya), and Karma. Under the heading of this last 
subject, Karma, Abul Fazl refers to the Mahabha|:ata 
and says that the recital of its concluding portion, known 
as Harivamsa, was, among several others, a cure to^ 
remove sterility. 

Abul FazPs Ain-i-Akbari is generally admired. It 
is taken to be serving, as it were, as a Gazeteer of Akbar’s 
time, Abul Fazl was, as it were, the William Hunter of 
Akbar’s reign. But the last part of his work, which 
treats of this subject of Hindu learning, is specially 
admired by Jarrett. He says, “ The range and diversity 

1 Jarrefct’s Trans., VoL 11, p. 281, 

2 The Learning of the Hindus”, Jarrett^s Trans., Vol, III, p,,- 

125 et seq. 3 Blochmann’s Text, Vol. II, p. 61 et seq. 
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of its (lin-i-Akbari’s) subjects and tbe tintiring industry 
which collected and marshalled, through the medium of 
an unfamiliar language, the many topics of information 
to their minutest details, treating of abstruse sciences, 
subtile philosophical problems, and the customs — social, 
political and religious — of a different race and creed, will 
stand as an enduring monument of his learned and pati- 
ent diligence. Comparing his work with the modern 
development of statistical science and our present accu- 
rate and exhaustive methods of tabulating the resources 
and summarising the extent of knowledge, the changes 
in the prevailing religious beliefs, in the laws, and in the 
administration of a state, and all that marks the relative, 
material and moral progress or decadence of a nation at 
any definite period, though there is much to be desired, hie 
comprehensive and admirable survey yet merits the highest 
praise. He had intended to compare the Hindu systems 
of philosophy with those of G-reece and Persia and to 
conclude the review with his own criticisms on the several 
merits of these schools, but he laboured under the dis- 
advantage of unfamiliarity with Sanskrit and had to take 
the statements of his Pandits tested through translations 
at second hand. He found his Hindu informants, as he 
says, of a retrograde tendency, spinning like silk worms, 
a tissue round themselves, enmeshed in their own opinions, 
conceding the attainment of truth to no other, while art- 
fully insinuating their own views, till the difficulty of 
arriving at any correct exposition of their systems left 
him in a bewilderment of despair. 


Badaoni thus refers to the Mahabharata^ ; ‘‘ Among 


Badaoni's ac- 
count of the 
Mahabharata, 


the remarkable events of this year (990 H^ 
1682 A.O.) is the translation of the Maha- 
bharata, which is the most famous of 


i Jarrett’s Trans. Vol. HI, Preface p. l-ll. 


2 Lowers Translation VoL II, p. 329. 
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tte Hindn books, and contains all sorts of stories, 
and moral reflections, and advice, and matters relating 
to conduct and manners, and religion and science 
and accounts of their sects and mode of worship, under 
the form of a history of the wars ot the tribes of Kurus 
and Pandus, who were rulers in Hind, according to some, 
more than 4000 years ago, and according to the common 
account, more than 80,000. And clearly this makes it 
before the time of Adam. Peace be upon him. And the 
Hindu believers consider it a great religious merit to read 
and to copy it. And they keep it hid from Musulmans.’’ 

As to what led Akbar to get the Mahabharata trans- 
lated, Badaoni says, that he (Akbar) had 
trthftrfnsWi’on Sot the Shahnimah,^ and the story of 
of the Mahabha- Amir Hamzeh transcribed in 17 volumes 
rata. and had got those volumes 

illuminated in gold. Thereafter he was once hearing 
the poetic version of the story of Abu Muslim and the 
Jami-ul-hikayat, and such other stories, when a sudden 
flash of thoughts came to his mind that after all, these 
were books of poetic imagination (c^j j fS 

So, he would better get translated the “ Hindu books, 
which holy and staid sages had written, and were all 
clear and convincing proof s and which were the very point 
on which all their religion and faith and holiness turned. 

Why should I not have them done in my name ? For 
they are by no means trite, but quite fresh, and they will 
produce all kinds of fruits of felicity both temporal and 
■spiritual and will be the cause of circumstance and pride 
and will ensure an abundance of children and wealth as 
is written in the preface of these books. With thoughts 
like these, Akbar directed the work to be undertaken and 

1 Text II, p. 320. Lowers Translation II, p. 329. 

2 Ihkh 3 Ibid. 
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at f:rst lie himself took an active interest in it, Having 
assembled some learned Hindus he gave them directions 
to write an explanation of the Mahabharata, and for 
several nights he himself devoted his attention to explain- 
ing the meaning to Naqib Elan, so that the Khan might 
sketch out the gist of it in Persian/'’^ 


We learn 

The Translators of 
the Mahabharata. 


from the Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Pazl and 
the Mnntakhab-ut-Tawarikh of Badaoni, 
that several scholars had a hand in trans- 
lating the Mahabharata into Persian. 


The Ain-i-Akbari^ gives the following names 


1. Naqib Khan. 

2, MauUna Abdul Qadir Badaoni, and 

3. Shaik Sultan of Thanessar, spoken of as Sultan 

Haii of Thanessar by Badaoni.^ 

In the Muntakhab-utTawarikh of Badaoni we find the 
following additional names^ : — 

4, Mulla Sheri.^ 


5. Shaikh Paizi, the brother of Abul Fazl. 

^Abul Fazl also was associated with the work inasmuch 
as he wrote the Preface. 


As to the respective parts which these scholars had 
in the work we get the f ollowing information: — 

The first three scholars had, besides the work of trans- 
lation, a general supervision (flc^O over the whole work. 
‘Abul Pazl wrote the Khutbah i.e., the address or 

preface, of about two quires or sections 

X Ihidj* p. 330* 

2 Bk. I ain, I 34- Blochmann’s Text, p* 116. 

3 Lowe's Translation Yol. II, p. 331. 4 Ibid, 

5 This name is given as Mulla Shei by Dowson (Elliot's History, 
537), 6 Badaoni Text II, p. 321. Transl. II, p, 331. 
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Badaoni translated two out of the 18 sections. Mulla 
Sheri and Naqib Khan did a part of the work and the rest 
was completed by Sultan Haii of Thanessar. Shaikh 
Baizi converted their “ rough translation into elegant prose- 
and verse, but he did not complete more than two sections- 
(o*)”' Sultan Haji, then revised these two sections and. 
verse. Not only did he do so, but he also revised his 
work which formed a large share of the work. He did 
this work of revision with very great care. Badaoni says : 

The Haji aforesaid revised these two sections, and as for 
the omissions which had taken place in his first edition, 
those defects he put right, and comparing it word for 
word was brought to such a point of perfection that not 
a fly-mark of the original was omitted.”^ He was busy 
with his work for four years.^ When he was translating 
the Mahabharata, somebody cnee asked him, what he was 
writing. He said : “ I render into modern language, the 
knowledge of 10,000 years.” 

O3 

It seems, that at first, Naqib was entrusted with the 
work. It was on the third night after the first conception 
of the work that Akbar sent for Badaoni and asked him 
to be a collaborator with Naqib Khan. Mulla Sheri was 
the third and Sultan Ha ji of Thanessar the fourth to join 
the work of translation. Paizi’s share in the work was 
not that of direct translation but that of ornamentation, 
i.e. of touching up the translation and putting it in an 
elegant form. Abul PazPs work was merely that of 
writing an introduction or preface.* We learn from 
Badaoni that, during the first few nights after the'- 
conception of the thought of having the Mahabharata 

1 Ibid. p. 330. % Badaoni, Text, Vol. Ill, p. 118. 

3 Badaoni’s Maiitakbab>ai-Tawarlkli, Text, Yol. £11, p. 118. 

4 Md* p. 331. 
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translated, Akbar helped the first translator^ He himself 
devoted his attention to explaining the meaning to Naqib 
Khan, so that the Khan might sketch out the gist of it.^ 

I will give here a short account of the translators. I 
will first speak of Naqib Khan, who was from the very 
beginning associated with the work. He was the first 
person who was asked to translate it. 

Naqib Khan was one of the 415 grandees of the 
Court of Akbar enumerated by Abul Fazl 
1, Naqib Khan, in the Ain-i-Akbari (Bk. II am 30). He 
is No. 161 in the list. According to the 
Maasira-l-Umara^ of Nawab Samsamu-d-Daulah Shah 
Nawaz Khan, his ancestors belonged to Iran. On his arrival 
at Court with his father, who had fled from Persia and 
who was appointed a preceptor by Akbar, he became one 
of the favourites of the King He received the 

title of Naqib Khan in the 26th year of Akbar ’s reign. He 
rose higher in Jehangir'^s time. According to the Tuzuk-i- 
Jehangiri, his original name was Ghiyasu-d-din. Jehan- 
gir says of him in his Memoirs, that he was “ one of the 
Saifi Sayyids, and was originally from Qazwin’’.^ 

•'An interesting account of this man is given by 
Badaoni, his contemporary and collaborator in the work of 
translation, who, in his Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikb, speaks of 
him as one with whom he had even the relationship 
of a contemporary fellow-student and co-religionist’^"^ 
^ 3 ^ Badaoni speaks 

of him as “a very miracle of knowledge in manners 

1 Ibid. p. 830. 

% The Text edited for the Bengal ABiatic Society (1891) by 
Maulana Mirza Ashraf Ali, Yol. Ill, p, 815. 

3 The Memoirs of Jehangir by Rogers Beveridge, Yol. I, p. 264. 

4 Lowe’s Translation of Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikb, YoL II, p. 24. 

5 Lees and Ahmed Ali’s Text II, pp. 30-31. 
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and customs, ckronology, biograpliy and all subjects of 
conversation, one of the wonders of the day and a blessing 
of the Age’\^ They both were at one time pupils under 
Qazi Abu-l-Maali.^ Badaoni speaks of him, further on, as 
reading before Akbar, Haiwat-ul-haiwau, which, thereafter 
was entrusted to Abul I’azl for being translated into 
Persian and which was then translated by Shaik Mubarak, 
the father of Abul Pazl. That he was a man of influence 
with Akbar appears from the fact, that Badaoni had to 
seek his help in persuading Akbar to permit him to go to 
fight in the army led by Man Singh, son of Bhagwan Das, 
against Kokand and Kanbolimi.® He, with Badaoni, was 
appointed one of the seven scholars who were asked to 
write a history of all Islam kings from the time of the 
death of the prophet to that of Akbar 

The original name of Badaoni was Abdul Qadir. 

His poetical name was Qadiri. He was 
2, Badaoni, called Badaoni from the fact of his being 
born at Badaon near Delhi. He was 
versed m various sciences. Having a very beautiful voice, 
he was appointed the Court Imam for Wednesdays. 
Though he lived at or near the Court, for nearly forty 
years, in close company with Abul Fazl, Paizi and their 
father Shaikh Mubarak, there was not much intimacy 
between them, because, being a bigoted Mahomedan, he 
looked at their new views as heretical. Besides being one 
of the translators of the Mahabharata, he also translated 
Eamayana, for 24,000 slohas of which, he received 150 
Ashrafis and 10,000 tangahs. He was much known for 
'his historical work, known as Muntakhab-utrTawarikh, 
wherein he describes the career of Akbar, as seen by his 
bigoted eyes. This history extends upto A,H. 1004, 

L lUd, 2 JUd. Translation p. 46, 

3 Ibid. p. 233. 4 Ibid. pp. 327-28. 
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upto 11 years before Akbar’s death. He did not dare to 
put his History into publicity, to avoid coming into 
trouble at the hands of Akbar for his extreme bigotry in 
criticizing Akbar religious views. It was brought to 
light after Akbar ’s death in the time of Jehangir, w^ho, 
when he questionecl his (Badaoni’s) sons, whether they 
knew that their father was secretly writing that history, 
was told that they were ignorant. 

We learn from Badaoni^ that Shaikh Sultan was also 
spoken of as Haji Sultan Thanessar 
^*o^^Ti^ane^ssar!^' (Thaneshwar), as he had been on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina. He 
was engaged for four years in the work of translating the 
Mahabharata. Naqib laid the foundation of the transla- 
tion and he completed it. He fell into the displeasure of 
the King on account of a charge of killing a cow preferred 
against him. So, he was sent away to Bakkar 
The Khan Khanan treated him well there, and, at last, he 
was pardoned and appointed aKaruri(<^-?j^) of Thanessar 
and Kamal. 

Mull a Sheri or Maulana Sheri was a Court-poet. 

Besides the translation of the Mahabha- 
4. Muila Sheri. rata, he was asked to translate the Hari- 
bans, “ a book containing the life of 
Ki*sna.” Emowing that Akbar was in favour of rever- 
ence to the sun, he once composed a poem called Haz§r 
Shu ’a thousand rays in praise of the Sun, 

and presented it to him. Akbar was much pleased with 

the poem. Badaoni says, he did it for flattery 

He was killed in the war with the Yusuf zais (H. 994).^ 

It was the same war in which occurred the death of 

1 Text III, p. il8. 

2 Text ir, p, 336, Lowe’s Translation II» p* 346. 

3 Lowers Trans. II, p. 362, 
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Birbal, which Akbar deplored much, but which pleased 
Badaoxxi as a proper punishment for his heretic opinions. 

Shaikh Faizi, whose share in the translation of the 
Mahabharata was simply that of putting 
5. Shaikh Faizi. the translation of the above four scholars 
into elegant language, was the brother of 
Abul FazL He had also a hand in the translation of 
another work, viz. the Lilavati.^ He also translated the 
Hindu story of the love ^ of Nal and Daman. 
Abul Fazl speaks of his brother as a Oourt-poet and 
philosopher.^ His verses were impressed on some of 
the coins of Akbar. He was one of the staunchest fol- 
lowers of Akbar ’s Ilahi faith. His name was Abul Faiz, 
and Faizi was his TaMiullus. Blochmann speaks of him 
and his brother Abul Fazl as “ the greatest writers that 
India has produced Besides poetry, he was versed in 
medicine and he treated the poor free of charge. He 
was Akbar ’s “constant companion and friend He was 
created “ Malik-us-shu^ara or Poet Laureate He is said 
to have written 101 books. 

Badaoni was well paid by the King for his labours. 

But he does not seem to have placed his 
iio?\^labouf °of ^ work. A bigoted Imam as 

love with Bada- he was, he found the task to be somewhat 
irreligious. He speaks of the contents 
of the work “ as puerile absurdities, of which the eighteen 
frhousand creations may well be amazed’ He adds : 
“ Two parts were written. Such discussions as one 
never heard ! as, Shall I eat forbidden things ? Shall I 
eat turnips But such is my fate to be employed on 
such works. Nevertheless I console myself with the 

1 Ain-i-Akbari, Blochmann^s Transl. I, p. 105. 2 Jbid> p, 28. 

3 Ibid p. 490, 4 Ihtd* II, p* 330. 5 Ibid. 
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reflection, that what is predestined must come to pass.’^^ 

Badaoni was such a bigoted Mahomedan, that he 
thought that all those who associated with the wort of 
translating the religious book of a foreign religion, were, 
as it were, condemned for hell. He says “ Most of the 
scholars, who were engaged in this work, have now been 
gathered to the Kurus and Pandus, and to those who 
still remain, may God (He is exalted !) grant deliverance 
and grace to repent.’’^ 

Badaoni ’s extreme bigotry seems to have made him 
a suspected man at the Court. He himself gives an in- 
stance,^ where, what he thought was his faithful rendering 
of the Mahabharata, seemed to have been attributed to 
his bigotry and brought him into some displeasure with 
the King and he had to defend himself. Akbar, one day, 
said to Abul Fazl : We thought that Badaoni was an 
unworthy individual of Sufi tendencies, but he appears to 
be such a bigoted lawyer that no sword can sever the 
jugular vein of his bigotry.’^ Badaoni was sent for. and 
on learning, why he was sent for, inquired of His Majesty, 
as to which book of his it was to which the alleged bigotry 
was\ttributed. The King replied that it was the Eazm- 
namah, le., the Mahabharata, w^hich was known by that 

3L 

(Lee’s Text II, p. S20) 

Wtat Badaoni means is, that the King found fault with his trans- 
lation and considered that he was getting money for not doing things 
properly, Blochmann’s translation of these sentences is more intelli- 
gible : “ But the Emperor took exception to my translation and called 
me a Haramkhur and a turnip -eater, as if that was my share of the 
book/’ (Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari I, p. 105 u. 1.) 

% Ibidn p. 330. 3 Lowe’s Translation, Vol. IT, p. 413< 
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name. In his translation of that, Badaoni had translated 
“ a certain story in which it is narrated, that one of the 
teachers of the people of India, when on the point of 
death, said by way of advice to those present : * It is- 
right that a man should step out of the limits of ignor- 
ance and negligence, and should first of all become 
acquainted with the peerless creator, and should pursue the 
path of knowledge ; and not be satisfied with mere know- 
ledge without practice, for that yields no fruit, but should 
choose the path of virtues, and, as far as in him lies, 
withdraw his hand from evil actions, and should know 
for a certainty, that every action will be enquired into^^^ 
Having given this passage, he wrote this hemistich after it : 

Every action has its recompense and every action 
has its reward. Akbar believed in the Indian belief of 
metempsychosis or transmigration of souls (tanasukh 
which prescribed, that as a result of punishment 
of evil actions, one had to return to this earth, and that, 
oftener than once, till he purged himself from the ‘effects- 
of this bad action. Now, the above passage, which, Badaoni 
pleaded, was a mere rendering from the Mahabh^rata 
seemed to go, at least in appearance, against the belief 
of the transmigration of soul, inasmuch, as it showed 
that every action will be inquired into in the other world 

by the two angels, Nakir and Maukir 3 who, 
according to the Mahomedan belief, judged the action 
of the departed souls, and assigned due punishments or 
rewards there, without the necessity of their returning to 
this world. Akbar suspected Badaoni that he, as a bigoted 
Mahomedan, put in his own Mahomedan belief in the 
translation of the Mahabharata. Badaoni thus defended 
himself, thereby adjusting what seemed superficially to 
be the general or Mahomedan view to the Indian 
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view of the transmigration of souls. He says^ ^‘Even- 
tually, I impressed upon all the courtiers the fact, 
that all the people of India speak of the reward 
and punishment of good and bad actions. Their belief 
is as follows : When a person dies, the scribe (Muharrir 
jj>^) who writes the chronicle of the deeds of mankind 
throughout the course of their lives, takes it before the 
angel, who is the Seizer of Souls and is called 

the King of Justice. After he has examined into their 
good and bad actions, and has seen which has the pre- 
ponderance, he says, ‘ This person has his choice ^ 
Then he asks him : ‘ Shall I, first, for thy good actions 
take thee to Paradise, that thou mayest there enjoy to 
the full, delights in proportion to thy good actions, and 
after that send thee to Hell to expiate thy sins, or vice 
versaV When that period comes to an end, then he gives 
orders that the person should return to the Earth, and 
entering a form suitable to his actions, should pass a 
certain period. And so on ad infinitum, until the time 
when he attains absolute release, and is free from coming 
into*and leaving the world. 

Badaoni says, that after the above explanation, “ that 
afiair passed oft well But Badaoni ’s future did not 
seem to pass off well. At one time, Akbar was on the 
point of appointing him to the guardianship of the 
blessed tomb of His Holiness the Khwaiah of Ajmir. 
But he did not do so, saying : “ Since whenever I give 
him anything to translate, he always writes what is very 
pleasing to me, I do not wish that he should be separated 
from me The King then asked him to complete the 
remainder of the translation, begun at the direction of 
Sultan Zein-ul- Abidin of Kashmir, under the name of 
Bahr-ul-asmar (the Sea of Tales), of a Sanskrit book, 


l II, p» 414. 


2 Lowe's ; Yol* II, p. 414, 
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wHoh. Jarrett thinks, was the E&iatarahgini, the history 
of Kashmir by KalhaPa. Here again Badaoni shows his 
bigotry by speaking of the Hindu work as a book of 

“ Hindu Actions ’ ’ ( ^1“*! )•'' Akbar at one time, 

presented him “ with 10,000 tankabs in small change 
and a horse 

When the work of translation was completed, it 
The Translation "was “ fairly engrossed, and embellished 
with with pictures Then, “ the Amirs had 
orders to take copies of it, with the 
blessing and favour of God 

The Court of Akbar was well-known for patronizing 
the arts of writing beautiful hand and painting. Abul 
Fazl describes in the Ain-i-Akbari (Bk. I, ain 34), eight 
calli^aphical systems then current in ancient Iran and 
Turin, India and Turkey, and gives a list of the best 
calligraphists of the time. As in calligraphy, so 
in the art of painting, Akbar was always ready 
to appreciate good work. Abul Fazl says : “ Most 
excellent painters are now to be found, and master- 
pieces worthy of a Bihzid,® may be placed at 
the side of the wonderful works of the Euro(|>ean 
painters who have attained world-wide fame. The 
minuteness in detail, the general finish, the boldness of 
execution, etc,, now observed in pictures, are incomparable ; 
even inanimate objects look as if they had life. More 
than a hundred painters have become famous masters of 
art, whilst the number of those who approach perfection 
or of those who are middling is very large. This is 
especially true of the Hindus ; their pictures surpass our 
conceptions of things. Few, indeed, in the whole world 


1 Text II, p. 401. 2 Ibid. 

3 A famous painter of the Court of Sh&h Ismail of Persia. He 
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are found equal to tliem.”^ Suck being tke advanced 
state of tke arts of oalligrapky and painting, no wonder 
if tke manuscripts of tke translations of tke MakS-bk&rata 
were beautifully illustrated. 

It is not known, if all tke persons wko were entrust- 
ed with tke work of translating tke Maha- 
th^**Trandations!* bk§,rata knew Sanskrit well. It seems 
tkat Haji Sultan of Tkanessar, who 
worked continuously for four years after it, knew 
Sanskrit well. Otkers, if they knew it, did not know 
muck. 

(a) Tkis appears from wkat Badaoni himself says of 
his part of tke translation. In one place, ke speaks of 

one Divi, a Brakmin as an interpreter® 

(Ma’bar jt'*) of tke Mak4bk&rata. It appears from this 
that learned Brahmins interpreted and the translators 
put down the interpretation in Persian. 

(b) Further on, we read, tkat when Akbar first con- 
ceived tke idea of getting tke Makabkarata translated, ke 
“assembled some learned Hindus” and “gave them 
directions to write an explanation of the Makabharata 
and for several nights, ke himself devoted his attention 
to explaining tke meaning to Naqib Kkan, so that the 
Khan might sketch out tke gist of it in Persian”.® This 
shows tkat the translators were, to a certain extent, 
dependent upon the Hindu interpreters. 

(c) Again, tke very fact, that Akbar, as referred to 
above, once suspected Badaoni of interpolating his own 
bigoted Makomedan view of tke state of tke soul of a 
deceased person in kis translation of tke Makabharata, 
shows that the translation was not expected to be a word 

1 Btochutana’s Trws. I, p. 107._ 

2 Lowe’s Translation II, p. 265. Text II, p. 457 . 
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for word translation. It is true that Badaoni says in 
one place that Sultan Hnii of Thanessar, while revising 
Shaik Faizi’s work and his one portion of the translation, 

compared these “ word for word with the original 

and the work was brought to such a point of preparation 
that not a fly-mark of the original was omitted But, 
still, we should not take it to be a literal translation, but 
a very free rendering. 

(d) Again the fact that Faizi put the work of the 
translators “ into elegant prose and verse ”, also shows 
that a literal translation was not intended at all. 

Anyhow, whether all the translators knew Sanskrit 
well or not, Akbar supplied them with the help of good 
learned Hindus. Both Abul Fazl and Badaoni refer 
to that help. For example, Badaoni thus speaks of 

his translation from Sinha-san Battisi : “ A 

book called Singh-asan Battisi, which is a series of thirty- 
two tales about Eaiah Bikramajit, King of Malwa, and 
resembles the Tutti-nimeh, was placed in my hands ; and 
I received His Majesty’s instructions to make a translation 
of it in prose and verse. I was to begin the work at once, 

IP 

and present a sheet of my work. A learned Brah- 
min ('’I'i was appointed to interpret the book forme. 
On the first day, I completed a sheet containing a beginning 
of the first story, and when I presented it. His Majesty 
expressed his approbation. When the translation was 
finished, I called it N&meh-i Kh.irad-Afz4 (lj»i Jji <«c), 
a name which contains the date of its composition.^ It was 
graciously accepted, and placed in the library.” 

From all the above facts we see that the translations 
were not literal translations. 


i Tbe ebtono^nm g;i?e& tbe date to be 933 Hijci (1551 A.C .) . 
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To eaable students to judge for themselves, I give 
Specimen beiow my translation of the Persian text 
teanslaiions for of the first section of the second parvan 
oompwison. from the Mulla Peroze Library Ms. which I 

produce for inspection. The spellings of proper names 
difier, but I give them as I find them in the Ms. 

(Translation of the Persian Text of the first 
section of the second parvan from the Mulla 
Peroze Library Manuscript.)^ 

“The second parcA {parvan) of the Mahabharata 
which is named sabha-parva. 


“ The historians of the events of this story thus describe 
the aftair; When Kunti and Arjuna, having returned 
from the jungle of Khandiu, came to the shores of the 
waters of a deep-cut river-bank, the God (Div) Mahadib 
(lit. the great Dib or Div, Mahadeva), whom Arjuna haid 
saved from being burnt, having folded both his hands 
on his breast, came before Ajrjuna and said : ‘ O Arjuna, 
Thou gavest me life (i.e. saved me) from this fire, in 
which, had mountains been involved, they would have 
been* burnt. Now, in return for this good act (of thine), 
what service is it that you order which I may perform 
(for thee)?’ Arjuna said : ‘ I expect nothing from you 
in return for my saving you from (being burnt in) fire. 
But if thou desirest that thou must do some service for 
me, do what Krstia orders thee to do.’ Then Mahadib 
coming before Kr?pa said; ‘ Enjoin some service to me. 
so that I may do it. ’ B^?pa said : ‘ If you (at all) wish to 
do some work, it is required that you may erect for Haja 
Huzishtar (Yudhisthira) such a great building as would 
have no equal of it on the surface of the earth — such a 
one that no man can ever prepare a place like it, and w^t- 


1 Lowe’s '£taii^tion U, p. 196. Text, p. 183. 
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ever the buildings of gods (Divs) or God-oreated men or 
saints* or ascetics® do not contain, may all be contained 
by it ; and you paint in it the paintings of all Divats and 
Bivs and men and animals and serpents.’ Mahandit 
became glad and said : ‘ I accept* (to do all) that.’ Then, 
Kfsna and Mahandit went towards Delhi. When they 
reached Delhi, then Huzishtar (Yudhisthira) and his 
brothers were much pleased to see them. Then Huzishtar 
caressed Mahandit, and Mahandit at an auspicious hour, 
laid the foundation of the building on an extensive scale, 
and fixed 10,000 gaz for its width.” 

VII 

The Persian Text of the two Mss, which I have exa- 
mined— the Mulla Feroze Library Ms. and the B. B. E. A. 
S. Library Ms, — vary a good deal. Both difter from the 
original Sanskrit, but the Mulla Peroze Library text 
seems to be much nearer the original Sanskrit than the 
Bombay Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society Library 
text. In the latter, the translator has begun his work 
in the first parvan with a number of Persian verses, 
which have nothing to do with the parvan. ^ 

The translators have shortened the homage paid to 
Narayana, etc., in commencement. That may perhaps be 
due to their bigotry. We saw above, that Akbar suspect- 
ed the bigotry of, at least, one of the translators, Abdul 
Qadir Badaoni. The Mulla Peroze Ms. gives only 

Sri Ganeshanam. 

They have more or less followed the learned pious 
Brahmin interpreters. Por example, in the Sanskrit text 
E^sna is simply spoken of as Kysna But the trans- 

lators speak of him as Shri Kiishnajia (Kpspaji). ‘ This 


1' .>U mAr, Lord, a saint. 
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form is a form of respect used by pious people in speak- 
ing of Eyspa. The Brahmin interpreters must have 
used this, 'what we may call, colloquial or popular pious 
form, and the Persian translators have followed them, 
and not the original which good translators ought to do. 

In this paper, I have dwelt at great length upon the 
Mahabharata, because it is the most im- 
oth^r*”***SaMkrit portant book and it is referred to at 
some length by the principal historians 
of Akbar’s time. I will conclude this paper with an 
account of the translations of some three Sanskrit works 
referred to by these historians. 

The translation of this book was entrusted by Akbar 

to Badaoni who speaks of it as being 
The HSmayaha* . n , i . M 

superior to the M^habh^rata j». 

“ It contains 26,000 couplets and each {Hoka) 
portion consists of 66 letters {j j>-). The story is about 
Earn Chand, E&iah of Oudh, whom they also call Earn. 
And the Hindus pay him worship as a god in human form. 
And the sum and substance of it is that a demon with 
ten heads, named EavaCa, ruler of the island of Lanka, 
deceived his wife Sita and carried her oS. And Earn 
Chand with his brother Laoh’hman went to that island. 
And a great army of monkeys and bears, whose ntanber 
the intellect cannot count, gathered together, and threw 
a bridge of the length of 400 cosses over the briny ocean. 
And some of the monkeys, they say, leapt that distance, 
and others of the monkeys went on foot. And there are 
many contradictory idle tales like this, which the 
intellect is at a loss whether to accept or reject. At any 
rate Eto Chand mounted on the monkeys passed over 
the bridge, and for a whole week made a tremendous 
Text II, p. 336. Lowe’s Trans, 11, p. 3i6. 
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fight of it, and killed Eavana and all his ohildren and 
relations, and put an end to his family which had lasted 
a thousand years. And having entrusted Lanka to 
Eavana’s brother he turned to his own city. And in the 
opinion of the Hindus, he reigned 10,000 years over the 
whole of Hindustan, and then returned to his original 
abode. And the opinion of this set of people is, that the 
world is very old and that no age has been devoid of the 
human race, and that from that event 100 thousand years 
have passed. And yet for all that they make no mention 
of Adam, whose creation took place only 7,000 years 
ago. Hence it is evident that these events are not true 
at all, and are nothing but pure invention, and simple 
imagination, like the Shahn^mah and the stories of Amir 
Hamzah, or else it must have happened in the time of 
the dominion of the beasts and the jinns^ but G-od alone 
knows the truth of the matter.” 

Badaoni had some collaborators in the work of 
translating the Eamayana. This appears from what he 

says further on of one of “ the remarkable events (cs-l j) 
of this time”. A low caste woman coming - inter the 
Audience Hall said “ that she had become a man ”. 

Badaoni says here that one of the translators (oIj:**)' of 
Eamayana “went out of the company of translators” and 
examining her testified that she was a woman.® 

Abul Fazl speaks of it as “ one of the four divine 
books ”• Badaoni was entrusted with the 
The Ab’hatban. work of translating it and he thus speaks 
of his work : “ In this year,® a learned 
Brahmin, Shaikh Bhawan, who had come from the 
Dak’hin and nolens volens turned Musalman, came to 
visit His Majesty and was ad mitted to great intimacy and 

1 Lowe’s Trans. II, p. SI?. 2 Ibid. p. 348, 
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His Majesty gave him the order to translate the Atharva 
Veda which is one of the four well-known sacred books 
of the Hindus. Several of the precepts of this book 
resemble the laws of Islam. I was appointed to render it 
from Hindi into Persian. As, in translating, I found 
many difficult passages, which Shaik Bhawan could not 
interpret either, I reported the same to His Majesty, who 
ordered Shaikh Faizii, and then Haji Ibrahim, to translate 
it. The latter, though willing, did not write anything. 
Among the precepts of the At’harban, there is one which 
says that no man will be saved unless he reads a certain 
passage. This passage contains manj’- times the letter 
1, and resembles very much our La-iUah ill lUih 
Besides, I found that a Hindu under certain circumstances 
may eat cow-flesh ; and also that Hindus bury their dead 
but do not burn them. With such passages, the Shaikh 
used to defeat other Brahmins in argument, and they 
had in fact led him to embrace the Islam (God be thanked 
for this)^M 

The Hari Vamsa, which passes as a supplement to 
/ the Mahabharata, is referred to by Albi' 
Hari^Vamsa, y-oni, in whose time it was taken to be an 

authority on some Indian matters. 


I Lowe’s Translation VoU lU p- 216 with correction made on 

p, 424f 
5 



ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND THE 
DESTRUCTION OF THE ANCIENT 
LITERATURE OF THE PARSEES 
AT HIS hands; 

The Pahlavi boohs^ of the Parsees speak of three 
Introduction great personages as the greatest enemies 

of ancient Persia, because they had 
done great harm to the country. They are : Azi 
Dah&ka. Afrasiftb and Alexander. Azi Dahaka or Zohak® 


1 This paper was read at the Second Oriental Conference at 
Caloiitra in 1922. Afterwards, it formed the subject of a Discourse 
before the K. K. Gama Oriental Institute on 20th August 1930, the 
21sb Anniveisary of the death of E. ft. Cama. 

2 (a) Vide the Minokherad, Ohap. VIII, 29 ; Yol. XXIV, 

p, 35 ; E. W* West’s Pazend and Sanskrit Texts (1871), p. 18 for the 
Pazend Text, p. 78 for the Sanskrit Text, p. 148 for the Translation; 
Ervad Tehmuras D. Anklesaria’s Edition of Minokherad’s “ PaGlavi, 
Pazand, and Sanskrit Texts”, with my Introduction (1913), 7th 
Purshishna 29-30, p. 47. Dastur Darab P. Sanjana’s Minokherad, p. 23. 
Dastur Kaikobad Adarbad’s Gujarati Translation, p. 65. (5) Bahman 
Yasht, Chap. Ill, 34; S, B. E., Tol. V. p. 228. The Pahlavi Text of 
Zand-i Vohuman Yasht, by Dastur Kaikobad, p. 21. Gujarati 
Translation, p. 28. Vide my article, “ Alexandria and its Library,” 
in the East arid West of October 1904, VoL III, pp. 1024-25. 

3 AzidahSika or Zohak, who is identified with ISfimrod by some 
writers, was connected with Bawri or Babylon. Nimrod, in his turn, is 
identified with Bebel or Bel, the founder of Babylon. Belus may be 
another form of Bewarasp, another name of Zohfik. So, Zohak’s rule 
seems to refer to the Babylonian supremacy over Ir^n. For the above 
identification, vide mj paper A Glimpse into the Work of the Bombay 
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-was a foreigner, who, or whose family, ruled over, 
and oppressed, Irto for about 1000 years. Afrasi&b 
was an inveterate foe of Persia. He was, as it were, 
the originator of the long wars between Irto and Turl^n. 
Alexander was the third person who did great harm to 
the country of Tr4n, by devastating the country and 
destroying its literature. 

The ancient Iranians were possessed of a great and 
varied literature. This literature was first destroyed by 
Alexander the Great Vulkhas, an Askaiiian king, 
Ardeshir B^begto, the founder of the Sassaiiian dynasty, 
and some of his successors, such as Sh^pur and Noshir- 
w^n, restored this literature. Among all these, Arde^hir 
was the real founder of the Iranian Eenaissance after 
Alexander. The literature thus recovered was greatly 
destroyed by the Arabs who brought about the downfall 
of the Sassanian Empire. The fact of this destruction of 
the Iranian literature at the hands ot Alexander is now 
and then doubted by some winters. So, the object ot this 
paper is to collect Iranian materials on the subject of the 
loss of Iranian literature at the hands ot Alexander and 
to show' that it is not only ‘‘the modern Parsees as said 
by Eomer, Wilson and some Western writers who attri- 
bute the devastation to Alexander, but their ancestors of 
about a thousand years ago also said so. and their state- 
ments have been noted in several Pahlavi IBooks. Not 
only that, but even Arab and other ^lahomedan authors 
like Nizami have said so. Again, even classical writers 
indirectly support the statement. 


Branch of the Royal A?iiatic Society, during 100 years, from a Parsee 
point of in the Centenary Toliime of the J. B. B. E, S., pp* 

164-66. Vide my separate reprint, pp. 3-4. Yidt my Masonic Papers, 

pp, 82-86. 
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I 

SOME OF THE WEITEES WHO DOUBT THE' 
DEVASTATION AT THE HANDS OF 
ALEXANDEE. 

(а) At first, looking to tke writers of our oonntry, we* 

. find tkat, Mr, John. Eomer, a former 

our country. President of the B. B, E. A. Society, a 

known Persian scholar, accepted the truth 
of the destruction of Iranian literature at the hands of the 
Arabs, but doubted its destruction at the hands of Alex-- 
ander. He said : “ The lieutenants of the Caliph Omar but 
too faithfully obeyed their master’s command to destroy 
all the books found in Persia, so that, in no long time 
after the conquest of the country by the Arabs in the 
middle of the seventh century, the whole body of the 
Persian literature had disappeared ; and the execution of 
this barbarian order, was so complete, that three hundred 
years afterwards when Firdousi wrote his immortal poem, 
one or two works only, relating to former times, were 
found, from which and from tradition is derived, it is 
said, much of the historical lore, real or imaginary^ so 
beautifully wrought out in the Shah-nflmeh. By the 
modern Parsees however, whose notions of history may 
be judged by the fact, this devastation of the learning, 
and religious books of their ancestors is attributed to 
Alexander. 

(б) Dr. John Wilson, another President of the above 
Society, in a footnote to Eomer ’s paper,^ agrees with that 
view. As said by a learned lady writer. Countess Mar- 
tinengo Cezaresco, many Western writers also seem to take- 

1 Jourual B. B. R. A. S., Vol. V (1857), p. 96. Fide my 
“ Glimpse into the Woik of the B. B. R. A. S.”, p. 68. % Ibid, 
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-that view and “ throw all the blame on the Moslem inva- 
4ers/’^ It is quite true that the Moslem invaders destroy- 
ed the religious and other books of the Parsees, but that 
was the case with the restored literature-literature, the 
restoration of which had begun with the Iranian Eenais- 
sance begun by Vulkhas (Vologeses) and properly founded 
by Ardeshir Papakan or B^began (Artaxerxes of the 
•Greeks). 

(c) It looks strange, that a learned Parsee Dastur of 
the last century, Dastur Edal ji Dorabji San jatia (1776-1847)» 
also denies what Nizami has said, and says that Alexander 
did not destroy Parsee books. In his Gujarati ii£oje3At-i 
Jarthosht/^ wherein he refers to this matter, he seems to 
have been influenced by what is said in the Sharistan of 
Farzaneh Behram, and to have forgotten, what was said in 
his own Pahlavi books. The destruction of Parsee hooks is 

„ ... , — — — . — f* 

1 Her artioleion “ The Faith of Iran” in the Contemporary Review 
of October 1907, pp. 409-S00. Vide her “The Place of Animals in 
Jiuman Thought”, p. 133. 

2 OWW-IR SSSCHW 

•HI. W. He says : “ ^ 

aHltl'il cl*tl »lH?lctl3il (V'scft 

iitT SflKl H«Q HSft, cl 

Sia'fl SAKI H8(l cl HlclHl «ctw] 

nl’l.ll SctltH«fl \a'H "HS S I «{l.l 

•cl aHinai €iHl §«lclltlKl IcllSlKi 

smi ani'd^ cl 'iiicl ^ J slt^wi 

4^1 tl=*Hi^ Wi^l cl »{l«l “iSl ctVl^ 

‘il Idl'd SdloiMi o/^cluicfl Old'll aHEldd^l a‘«fl sdsHl 

For the particular passage of the Sh^rastau, vide the Bombay litho- 
graphed ed. of Shiavakhsh bin Hormazdiar Irani (1854), p. 572, 11. 6 flf. 

Ij UjtCirl j Ij 

.^>*1 ^ cf) ^ 3* b <3 1 j j 
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attributed both to Alexander and to Arab invaders. It 
seems that, some writers, who wanted to save the- 
Mahomedan invaders altogether from the stigma, attribute 
ed the destruction to Alexander only. Dastur Bdalji seems 
to have believed that the 21 nasks still existed somewhat 
at his time. He said that fourteen of these were with the 
Mobads of Kerman, all complete and seven existed half 
complete, because they were destroyed in a great war in- 
Persia (sTH'i’U Qll^l Mil 4dl cl By this war, 

he seems to mean the invasion of the Arabs. 

Again, it seems some later -writers of Persia, in order 
to save their country from the stigma of being defeated' 
at the hands of a foreigner, said that the foreigner (here 
Alexan der) wa s none other t]^n_ a Pers ian himaRTf hy 
descent. “ Some authors said, that he was the son of an 
BgypSa n Mag iT FirdousfsaysTEat he was the son of the 
daughter of Philip and.efj)arai^e king of Persia. Dara 
had married the daughtejLOf , P hili p, b ut, after some time , 
finding that she had a fetid breath, sent her ^ ay to he r 
father, 'wSeh Thg'gSTB •~'birtir~to 'AJexan 'd ^. ' ’ ^ The Sha,- 
~ rastamrCEa har Chaman by Farzaneh Behram bin Farha d 
speaks of him as “ Sikandar bi n D a rab.”^ The Bes atir 
also takes that view.'^ '' 

Among foreign writers, it is Heeren, who is said to 
„ , j Li. have first shown the doubt, and' others- 

seem to have followed him. Dr. Haug 
says on this subject: “This statement, regarding the 
burning of the religious, books by Alexander, which 
often occurs in Parses writings, has been supposed to- 

1 Ibid. p. 23. 2 Vide my "Glimpse into the "VTork of the 

B. B. B. A. S.". p. 91. 

3 Mulla Feeroze Library Ms. No. 411, VIII, f.l86a, ). B. Vid6 
the lithographed edition of the Daoody Press of Bombay (1854^ 
by Behedin Shiavakhsh bin Hormazdyar Irani, p. 56B, 

4 Vide Sheriarji D. Bharucha's “ 'Ihe Pesat ir” (1907), p. 1 9. 
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have originated in a modern misunderstanding, where- 
by the destruction consequent upon the Mohamedan 
conquest, has been attributed to the Grreek invader. 
Heeren first expressed the opinion that, as the persecution 
of foreign religions was quite contrary to Alexander's 
policy, this statement of the Parsis was not to be 
credited ; and his opinion has been generally adopted by 
later writers without further examination.^’^ But the fact 
is, that howsoever Alexander may be averse to the perse- 
cution of other religions, he is represented by classical 
writers, as we will see later on, to have destroyed the 
royal palace, which contained the books, under a frolic of 
drunkenness. 


II 

A BRIEF HISTORY OP THE RISE AND FALL OF 
THE ANCIENT IRANIAN LITERATURE. 

We will here see what the ancient Iranian literature, 
which Alexander destroyed, was. 

The ancient Iranian literature may be divided into 
three parts : 1. Pre-Zoroastrian Literature. 2. Zoroas- 
triah Literature. 8. Post-Zoroastrian Literature. 

According to Pirdousi^ the art of writin g was intro* 

^ duced in Ir an by T eh muras. the Takh- 

ma-u rupa of the Avesta, centoies before 
'“the time of Zor oaster . But, laying aside 
that reference b^ a. later writer like Pirdousi, we find 
from the Avesta, that there was some literature before the 
time of Zoroaster. One Haoma, who seems to be the 
discoverer of the health-giving Haom a plant, is spo ken of 
as a master of le arning (va§dhy4-paiti, Yasna IX, 27). 
He lived" before the time of Yima-khshaeta orJamshed. 

1 The Book of Arda Viraf, by Dastur Hoshangji and fiau , 
p. 142. 
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If his opponent, Ker^stoi, may be taken to be the Indian 
Krishna, his age may be put into a pre-historio period. 
His writings are spoken of as gdthd. We read : Im§,os§ 
tfe Haoma g^th^o/’ Le., “0 Haoma, these are thy Gathas^^ 
(Yasna X, IS). He seems to have even written some books 
(nasks).^ He is spoken of as endowing with wisdom 
those who read the nasks (ydi katayd nask6 frastongho 
aonghenti sptod mastimcha bakhshaiti— Yasna IX, 22). 

Coming to the Pahlavi books, we read of the Dinkard 
-i Haft Khod^yan ie., ‘‘ the_^llopted_r^ 
seven kings in the Pahlavi Shatroih^-i Ir^n.^ 
seven kings w'ere Jamshed^ Faridun, Minoche her. Kau a. 
Kaikhosrn, Lphrasp„„and™Gtisht^P; We thus see, that 
some literature flourished even before the time of king 
Gusht^sp, in whose reign Zoroaster flourished. This 
literature was that of the old Mazdayasnan faith, which 
was renovated, and added to, by Zoroaster. It can be 
spoken of as the literature of the Mazdayasnan religion, 
while that of the time of Zoroaster may be spoken of as 
that of the Mazdayasnan Zoroastrian religion (cf . Mazda- 
yasnd ahmi, Mazdayasnd Zarathushtrish, Yasna XII, 8). 
The well-known Avesta prayer-formula of Yatha Ahfl 
Vairiyo, Ashem Vohu and Yenghd hatam are believed to 
belong to the old pre-Zoroastrian Mazdayasnan literature. 


1 The late Ervad Sheriarji D. Bharucha took the words p&p6 and 
pairiga (pap6-vachSo and pairiga-vachao, Yasna LV*!!, 20), used in con- 
nection with Haoma, as the names of two, out of the 21, nasks, 

Pajah and Barash. The Pahlavi word *‘pAjah’> can be read as pApd. 
The Pahlavi word Barash can be read Baraga, which is taken to be 
another form of Avesta Pairiga. 

2 Vide my Translation of the Shatroiha-i AirAn (s, 4) in my_ 
^*AyAdgAr.i ZarirAn, ShatroihA-i AirAn va Afdya va Shahigihad 
SeistAn'% p. 55. 
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VishtAsp,jtihe royal patron of Zoroaster, collect ed th e 

^ pre-Zoroastrian writings of the old Maz- 

2. Zoroastnan , • • r 

(Literature. dayasnto faith aiid the writings of Zoro- 

astefj 5rErs"own tica e. He goLwiritten iwo 
authenticated copiesjjf jhese writings, and got one copy, 
the original (biin), placed in the library attached to t^e 
Treasury of Saspig^n and the other, a copy (pajin) in the 
library of the Daz-i Napisht. We read in the Pahlavi 
Dinkard (end of Bk. Ill) as follows : — 

Bhn val ganj-i Shaspigto avaspl,rde va pajin 
pasijakihi, vastartan f armiid va min zak i 4khar pajin val 
Daz-i napisht shadkiinit temaman d^shtan akasih§,. 

Translation —He (Vishta^sp) ordered the original (bun) 
to be distributed to the Treasury of Shaspigan and to 
distribute (other) prepared copies; and afterwards, he sent 
a copy to Daz-i napisht to keep the information there.* 


Here, the two great libraries of ancient Irto are 

referred to. One was at Persipolis and 

The two great as the Daz-i Napisht, i.e., the 

Libraries of ancient ^ 

Iran. Fortress or Stronghold of Writings. Ihe 

other was attached to the Treasury of 
.a Fire-te mpIe of Samark a nd, kno w n as the Ganj-i Shas- 
pigto the Treasury of S^spig^n. These two libraries 
were to ancient Trto what the British Museum and 
Bodleian libraries are to modern England. The originals 
-of all writings were placed in the library of the Ganj-i 
Shaspigto, attached to a great Fire-temple of Samarkand 


1 I give my reading and translation* Vide for the text, Dastur 
Br. Peshotan’s Dinkard, VoU IX, p. 450, subject 420, s. 2. Vidt 
p. 569 for Dastur Peshotan^s translation. Vide Mr. B. M. Madon^s 
Binkard, Part 1, p. 405, 11. lS-21. Vide An Old Zend-Pahlavi 
-Glossary ” by Dastur Hoehangji and Dr. M. Haug for the text 
(p, XXXII) and translation (p. XXXVI, s, 5). V^de S. B. Vol 
XXXVII, Introduction, p. XXX for Br. West’s translation. 
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and a copy of it was deposited in the state archives at 
Persipolis. Other copies were taken from these and were 
distributed all round. 

The fourth book of the Dinkard also refers to the 
above two libraries of Iran. We read : Dara-i Darayan 
hama Avasta v zand chegun Zartuhst min Oharmazd 
padir ^ nap ishtd do pajin pav an ganj-i Sh aspigan 

pa^n ganj-i napisht jas htan farmud^ , i.e., Dara 
^S)n of bara, ordered that two copies of the whole Avesta 
and its commentary, as accepted by Zarathosht from 
Ahurmazd, may be written, and one may be deposited 
in the Granj-i Shaspigan and the other in the Daz-i 
Napesht.’^ 

This para shows that these two libraries continued as 
the two great libraries of ancient Persia upto the time of 
Dara of Dara, the contemporary of Alexander. 

Kazwini^ thus refers to the library at Istakhar : 

Kazwioi, on the ' tr ^ \ 

Library at Ista- I 4* \j Xj ^\zS j 

cJafU 4. \j j 

Tramlation When Q-ushtasp went to Istakhar"^ he* 
ordered a receptacle to be prepared and placed therein 
Zend books with all reverence and he appointed some' 
people to look after them. 

The seat of the library of the Daz-i Napisht is- 

Ibn-al Balkhi on referred to by Ibn-al BalkM. Mr. G. Le 
the Library at Strange, in bis article in tbe J. E. A. S. 
latakliar. (pp, 1 - 30 ), entitled “ Desoriptioa 

1 Vide Dastur Peshotan’s Dinkard, V ol. IX, p. 456, 11. 5-8, for the 
text and p. 577 for translation. Vide D. M. Madon's Dinkard, Part f. 
p, 412, U. 3-6. 

2 He was a known Arab writer who compiled his works frofia 
those of Istakhii and Ibn Haukal, in about 1263. 
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of tbe Province of Pars in Persia at tlie beginning of the 
twelfth century A.D. gives his translation from this 
Arab writer’s work. There we read : ‘‘ Near Istakhar is 
seen the mountain of Nafasht on which was preserved the 
book of Zend which (the Prophet) Zoroaster revealed.” 
This passage shows, that it was known, even long after 
the Arab conquest, that there was a library of the 
ancient Iranians at Istakhar. In his footnote 3, to the 
word Zend, the author of the article says : “ This mountain 
and its connection with the revelation of the Zend 
Avesta does not appear to be mentioned by any other 
authority.” In my “ Note on the Mountain of Nafasht, 
near Istakhar” (J.E.A.S,, April 1918, p. 911), I have 
shown, that the mountain Nafasht of the Arab writer was 
the Napisht of the Pahlavi writers and that the connection 
has been mentioned by Pahlavi writers. The books referred 
to by the Arab writers are the books in the Koyal Library 
of the Daz-i Napisht. 

Mirkhond, in his Eozat us Safa, refers to the library 
at Istakhar or Persipolis, and says that its 
Mirkhond. books were written on 12000 cow-skins. 


j I' i jT* JkA I b UiS*** y * 

y 


Translation He (Gushtasp) ordered that 12000 
cow-skins may be tanned and prepared like the skins of 

deer and when Gushtasp came to Istakhar, 

he ordered, so that a subterranean receptacle (dakhm§> 
was made and they placed there books of Zend with all 
possible respect. 


1 Digh&bat, tannery. 

2 Mirkhond* Bombay Ed., p. 180 ; Shears Translation, p* 285. 
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As to the library in the Fire-temple of Samarkand, 
which is spoken of, as situated in 
the^ Libraries? Khorassan, the Pahlavi Shatroih§,-i Airto 
says, that its books consisted of writings 
on gold-coloured tables (takhte-g4h-i zahbain). The 
writings formed 1200 chapters. 

As to the bulk of the literature deposited by king 
Gushtasp in the library at Istakhar, the above passage of 
Mirkhond speaks of it as written on 12000 cow-skins. 
The Pahlavi Shatroiha-i Air§,n speaks of the literature 
in the library of Shaspig&n as 1200 pargards 
or chapters. The letter of Tansar or Tausar, the 
prime minister of Ardeshir B^begto, to Jasnasfshah, the 
king of Tabaristan, speaks of it as 1000 chapters, written 
on 12000 cow-skins.^ Pliny speaks of the writings of 
Zoroaster as consisting of 20 lacs of verses. 

We will complete our brief sketch of the rise and 
fall of Iranian literature by referring 
trian attempts in the cause of its revival 

in the post-Zoroastrian times, before we 
speak of the devastation at the hands of Alexander. ^ 

(a) Vulkhas of the Asktoian dynasty, was the first to 
restore the literature, lost and scattered at the hands of 
Alexander (Dinkard Bk. IV).^ He ordered the collec- 
tion and preservation of the scattered writings of the 
Avesta and Zend, both as written in scattered fragments 
and as remembered and recited by heart by the high- 

1 For the Text and Translation in French of this letter by Prof* 
Parmesteter, vide Journal Asiatique, Neuviemme S4r54, Tome III 
(Mars-Avril 1894) pp. 185-200; (Mai-Juin 1894) pp. 502-55. For 
the substance of the correspondence, vide niy Gujarati Iranian Essays, 
Partin 

2 Dastur Feshotan’s Dinkard, Vol. IX, p. 577, D. M, Madon's 
Dinkard, Part I, pp. 411-12. West, S. B. E., Vol. XXXVII, p, 413. 
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priests. (6) After him Artaklishatra i.Ardeshir B&beg&n) 
carried on the ■work of collection, with the help of his 
Dastur Tansar or Ta'usar. He, in fact, was the real 
founder of the Iranian Renaissance after the devastation 
caused by Alexander. He restored both, the state as well 
as the church, to its pristine glory, (c) His son Shaptir I 
followed the footsteps of his father. He not only 
tried to restore the ancient religious literature, but also to 
add to the old literature by procuring help from India 
and Greece. He got authentic copies of this collection 
placed in the Library of the Ganj-i Shaspigan. (d) 
Shapur H, the son of Oharmazd, carried on the work. 
His arch-priest and prime minister, Dastur Adarbad 
Marespand, was to Shapur what Dastur Tansar was to 
Ardeshir Babeg&n. He held, what may now be called, 
religious conferences and carried on the work of collection 
and preservation, (e) Then came Khusro Kobad or 
Noshirwan Adal, who broke the power of Mazdakaism, 
started in the reign of his father, preserved the purity 
of the old religious literature and added much to the 
general literature. He resorted to foreign countries also 
for the purpose, and we know, that the Indian Hitopadesha 
was* translated into Pahlavi, and, from it, passed, as the 
story of Bidpai, into various languages. 

in 

destruction of pre-zoroastrian and 

ZOROASTRIAN LITERATURE AT THE 
HAND OF ALEXANDER. 

The pre-Zoroastrian and Zoroastrian literature, trea- 
sured carefully into the above -two libraries, was destroyed 
by A l<=''va'ndp.r the Great when he defeated D4rA-i D&ra (the 
last Darius) and conquered Persia. Several Pahlavi and 
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Persian books speak of tbis devastation. I will first 
refer to tbe Pahlavi books. 


Pahlavi Books : 
1. The Diokard 


(a) Tbe third book of tbe Dinkard tbns refers to 
tbis devastation at ^ tbe end : Dayan 
vazand-i min mar-i dnsb gadman Alak- 
sandar val Airlin sbatr dayan^ kbud^iyeb 
mad zak-i val daz i napisbt val snzasbne va zak i pavan 
Ganj-i Sbaspigan val yadman i Artim§,y^n mad va avasb 
valacb yntn^ik nzvto vajarde va pavan ak^siab i min 
pisbigan goft^.^ 


Translation : — During tbe calamity, wbicb spread in 
tbe country of Irto from tbe wicked notorious Alexander 
during bis rule, that (library) wbicb was in tbe Daz-i 
Napisbt was burnt, and that wbicb was in tbe Ganj-i 
Sbaspigan came to tbe bands of tbe Arum4y to (Greeks) 
and they got it rendered into tbe Greek language for 
getting information about tbe sayings of the ancients. 

(Jb) Tbe fourth book of tbe Dinkard also refers to 
tbe destruction at tbe hands of Alexander. While giving 
tbe traditional history of tbe Iranian literature referring 
to the Askanian or Parthian period, it says : 


' Dar4-i Dar^y to bam§» Avesta va Zend chegun Zartub- 
asbt min Obarmazd padiraft^ napisbte d6 pajin aydk 
pavan Ganji Shapigan (Sbaspigan) ayok pavan Daz-i 
Napisbt dasbtan farmfid. 

Valkhasb-i Ask&nto Avesta va Zend cbegto 4viza- 
gib^ dayan y^tunt yakvimunl^t b4inukucb-i avasb kola 
meman min vazand-i vasbuftagarib-i Alaksandar va bin- 


1 Thus read in place of din, 

2 I give my own reading and translation. Vide Dastur Feshotan’s 
Dinkard, Yol, IX, Daftar III, oh. 420^ s. 3, page 450, for the text* 
p. 564 for transliteration, p. 569 for translation. Vide Drs. Hoshangji 
and Hang’s “ An Old Zand-Fahlavi Glossary,’^ Introduction p. XX XU, 
il. 9 Mr. D, M. Madon’s ed., Part 1. p. 405, 11, 21 ff. 
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^ar-i rapin-i Arnmayto dayan Air4n siatra pargandagiha 
Enadam napislit^ va vad memaD Imzvto a?aspareslinili 
pavan dastobar katriinta yekvimun^t dayan sbatra cliegnn 
far4z-maM yekvimnn^t nek^s d^shtan val shatroih^ 
aibidg^r kartan farmud.^ (I give my own translation.) 

Translation Dirll of D4ra, having got written all 
the Avesta and Zend w’hich Zoroaster had accepted from 
God, ordered two copies to be deposited— one in the Ganj-i 
Shaspigan and one in the Daz-i Napisht. 

Vulkhas of the Ashkanians ordered, that the Avesta 
and Zend, as they had come down in purity and also all 
that, which (having escaped') from the calamity of destruc- 
tion by Alexander and his plundering army of Arumavans, 
had been scattered in the country in writing, and all that, 
which had remained with Dasturs having been entrusted 
to tongue {le.. kept- by heart^> — all these, as they had come 
down in the country, shall be looked after in the country 
and kept in memoranda faib^dg^rh 

(c) The eighth book of the Dinkard also refers to this 
destruction. We read : 

Akhar min vashupashna min mar-i dush-gadmaii 
aeshina-kird Alaksandar mad avash yehvunt i a^dun 
lakhv§,r la vind§,t i pavan dastobar dashtan sh^yad humani/^ 

Translation And from what remained after the 
devastation which came from the wicked, ill-fated wrath- 
ful Alexander ^even') as much w^as not recovered as could 
be kept (by heart! by a Dastur. 

l Dastur Fesliotan^s Dinkard, Yol. IX, Text p. 456 (The name 
Shapig^B is misprinted in the text. It is correctly transliterated on 
p. 571, 1.12); West S.B.E., Yol. XXXYII, p. 413. Madon's Dinkard 
I, p, 412, 11. 3 ff. Hang’s Essay on Pahlavi in An Old Pahlavi-Pazand 
Glossary,” p. 150. 

2 Bk. YIII, Chap. I, 21; West (S.B.E., Yol. XXXYII, p. 9). 
latroductory Chapter of Dastnr Darah Peshotaws Dinkard, 20> Yol* 
XV, p. 6, Text. Madon’s ed. Part II, p. 679, II. 18 6f. 
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In the Bundehesh, known as the Q-reat Bundehesh,^ 
in the 33rd chapter, entitled “ Vazand-i 
2, The Bnndebesh, Hazard Hazard® val Airdn shatra mad ”, 
i.e., “ The Calamities which came to the 
country of Iran from Millenium to Millenium”, we read 
as follows : — 

Akhar dayan khudaih-i Dara-i Darayan Alakjan- 
diar Kaisar min Arfim dobarastd val Airan shatra yatfint 
Darai malaka jaktalhnt hamak dutak-i khadayan 
magdvad mardan paitakan Airan shatra avasinit va kabad 
mar-i atashafsard- Din-i Mahistan (Mazdayasnan) Zend 
insiyunt val Arum satunt Avasta shkht va Airan shatra 
pavan 90 kardd khudai halkunt. 

Translation : — At last, in the reign of Dara of Data, 
Kaisar Alexander rushed on from Arum, came to the 
country of Iran, killed king Dara and destroyed (*.e. 
killed) all the families of Kings, Mobads and great 
men of the country of Iran and he extinguished a number 
■of (sacred) fires. He took away Zend (books) of the 
Religion of the Mazdayasnans and took them to Arum. 
He burnt Avesta and divided the country of Iran into 
90 small parts (lit, sections) . 

The Pahlavi Shatroiha-i Airan thus refers to the 
8. Shatroiha-i destruction of one of the libraries by 
Airan. Alexander : 

/ Pahlavi:— Za,TtvLaht din yaityfint min farman Vish^ 
’ 1 The Bandehesh, edited by the late Ervad Tehmnras Dinshawji 

Ankleearia with an Introduction by Behramgore T, Anklesaria and 
published by the Trustees of the Parsee Panohayet of Bombay (1908)^ 
p. 214, 11. 8-13- Darmesteter (Le Zend-Avesta, Tome I, p. 81 n), 
speaks of this Bundehesh as the Grand Bundehesh. It is grand or 
amplified, but, as said by me m the Introduction of my Translation of 
the Bundehesh, some of the matter is of later addition. 

2 The word may be read “av&re avftre”, i-e. from time to timej 
cf. Parsee Gujarala 
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t^sp sli4li hazar va do sad pargard pavan din dapiniha 
pavan takliteg^h-i zahbaio. kand va napi^it va pavan 
ganj-i zak atasli klianaklitunt va ^khar gazasta Sikan- 
dar suklit va dayan val daryav ramitunt Din-i kard-i haft 
khudayand 

Tran^^lation : — ‘‘ Zoroaster brcuplit the religion, and, 
hj the order of King Vishtasp. prepared and ^vrote 1200 
chapters ot religious writings on golden tablets, and 
deposited them in the treasury of that Fire (-temple ot 
Samarkand), and, at last, the accursed J^lexanJer burnt 
and threw into river the Dmkard (or the collection of 
religious books') ot seven kings.”- 

Here the Pahlavi Shatroiha-i Air^n speaks of destruc- 
tion, both by fire and drowning in water. We will see 
later on, that the Sikanrlor-nanieh of Xizami also refers 
to destruction by these two processes. 

The Pahlavi Virat-naineh refers to the destruction of 

literature, and, saying that the religion 
4. Yiraf-uameh. .ox x " i . 

was at first pure for a number of years, 

thus speaks of Alexander’s times: — 

Po7ilavi:—Akh2bT gazasta Ganak-mino-i darvand, 
german kardan-i anshutaan pavan denman din rai, 
zak gazasta Alaksagdar-i .Arumayak-i Mujrayik-ma- 
nishn nlyazaninid-1 pavan giran sazd va napart va 
dahlk, val Airto shatro yatund; avash valman A Iran da- 
hyiipat zekteliind, va baba va khudaih vashuft va avlran 
kard. Va denman din, ehigun hamak avistak va zand, 
madam tora p6stiha-l virasta va pavan maya-i zahaba 
nipishta, dayan Stakhar Papakan pavan karita-nipist khan- 
khtund yekavimunad va valman patiyarak-i sah^a-bakht- 
1 Aharmdk-l darvand-i hanak-kardar Alaksagdar-i 

1 Vide Bastur Jamaspji’s Pahlavi Texts, p. 18, 11. ff. 

2 I quote from my Translation. Vide my AiyfidgSr-i ZarirSn^ 
Shatroih&-i Airah va Afdya va Shahigiha-i-Seist4n (1899), p« 55. 
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Arumayik-I Mujrayik-manislina madam yaltyunt va bara 
sukbt va chand dastobaran va datobaranva aerpatan 
va magopatan va din-burdaran va afzar-bomandaii va 
danakan-i Airan shatra rai bara neksiind. Va masan va 
kada-kbudyan-i Alran shatra, ay6k levatman dud kin va 
anashtih val miyan ramitund ; va benafshman tebrunast, 

’ val dushakhu dubarast.^ 

Afterwards, the accursed Gn§,k Min6 
(Ahriman) the wicked, in order to make men sceptical 
over religion, instigated that accursed Alexander the 
Roman, who lived in Egypt, who came to (ie-, invaded) 
Iran with great harm, warfare, and destruction. He killed 
the king of Iran and destroyed and devastated the capital 
and empire. This (book of) religion like Avesta and Zend, 
written on decorated cow-skins with golden liquid (ink), 
were deposited in the fort of writings (ie., archives) of 
Astakhar Papakan. The hostile evil-fated wicked Abarmog, 
the evil-doer -brought Alexander, the Roman, who lived in 
Egypt, and he (Alexander) burnt (the archives) and killed 
several Dasturs and Dlltobars (Havars) and Aerpats and 
Magopats (Mobads) and supporters of religion and clever 
men and wise men of the country of Irto- He brought 
about hatred and hostility with one another among the 
great men and heads of families in the country of Iran 
and, self-ruined, hastened to Hell. 

The Pahlavi Din-i Vazar-kard refers to the 21 nasks, 
and, while speak ing of the various nasks 
6. Din-i Vazar-kard. devastation at the hands, 

I Vide for the text (a) Hoshangji and Haug’s “Book of Arda 
Yir^f pp. 3-4 ; (5) Dastur Kaikhusm Jamaspasa^s Ed.pp. 1-2; (c) An 
Old Zand-Pahlavi Glossary bj Hoshangji and Hang, pp. XXXIX-XL. 
Vide (a) Haug's translation, (h) M. A. Barthelemy's Arta Vir^f-N^niak 
on Livre d’ ArdA YMf (1887), pp. 3-4. Vide T. A . Pope^s Ardai VirAf- 
Hameh ed, of G» Maddox (1904)# p. 2, 
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of Alexander. This book is not strictly a Pahlavi work. It 
is, of coizrse, written in Pahlavi characters, but its langn- 
jage is not purely Pahlavi. It may be called Pahlavi- 
Persian or Persian-Pahlavi. Dr. West thus speaks of it. It 
is “A Rivayat in Pahlavi writing, but its language is more 
Persian than Pahlavi’’:^ 

A known copy of this book is in the library of the 
late Dastur Hoshang, from whom Dr. West had a copy. 
The late Dastur Kaikobad, the successor of Dastur 
Hoshang, kindly lent it to me for some time for use and 
I give here, extracts from it, with translation.- As this 
book is not published as yet, I give the Pahlavi passages 
also.^ 

(f. 3b) --IJ -tfdiill 

1. Hasbtfim n^sk za,k aet hacka,. Eatasht&ik kardeh 
zak nusk panjak a6t chegkn gajasta Alakzander nuskka 
bara sujanid. 

Translation The eighth nusk. That is HachA 


1 S.B.E., Vol. XXXVII, p. 438. 

2 Vide S. B.E., Vol. XXXVII, p. 438 et seq» I am indebted to 
Jfr. B. Dhabbar for kindly copying for me the extracts. 

8 I have a copy of this book with me, taken from Dr. West’s 
copy. Some yeas ago, the Royal Asiatic Society, which has acquired 
all the manuscripts of Dr. West, kindly lent it to me, through our 
Bombay Braueb of the Royal Asiatic Society, But this Ms, of Dr# 
West does not contain the portion of the Nasks, though Dr. West 
refers to it, in the contents of Dastur Hoshangji’s Ms,, of which his 
}|s. is a copy. 
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(It is) Eataslita,ih.^ The sections of that nusk are 50 aff- 
(at the time) when the cursed Alexander burnt the 
nhsks. 

3-iiII 6«?ll 2. 

\\^\\^ it€2J-*o Gir&ti 3^1! SS ->3rS3 tti-” 

(f. 4a) >6 

2. Nahum nusk hanS. htmand Vanghlush Barash 
aet. Kardeh zak nusk fartinn shast yehvtot. Akhar 
min gajasta Alakzandar dvazdeh katrund. 

Translation:— 'She ninth ntisk. That is Vanghgush. 
It is BarSsh. The sections of this nfisk were sixty at first. 
After the cursed Alexander, there remained twenty. 

ittS-** iS 13.4511 3. 

^ ltt5-5-ti is^h* 3^11 3S J3rt)3 

(f. 4b) .Jl!f^r®3_J^^_3 3«)3'^3i^ui^ ->31t5-445 

m 

3. Dahum nusk zak a§t Dazd4 Kasksrixb. Kardeh 
zak n-fiisk levin shasht yehvunt, Akhar min gajasta 
Alaksandar kardeh pan jdeh katrund. 

Translation The tenth nusk. That is Dazd^. (It 
is) Kashsrub. The sections of that nusk were sixt^ 

1 For an accounfc of these chsks, vide Mr. Dosabhoy Framji 
Karaka’s “ History of the Parsis,” Yol. II> pp. (137-164), wherein 
I had the pleasure of contributing an account, as collected from (a) 
Burzo Kamdin’s Kivayat, (b) Dr. Haug’s Essays and (c) Prof. Harlez’s 
Introduction k TEtude de I’Avesta et de la Religion Mazd^enne.” 
The Rivayats and the Din-i Yazarkard differ here and there in the 
later Pahlari names, corresponding to the 21 words of Yath^ AhA 
Tairyd, after which the nffsks are named. 
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before. After the cursed Alexander, fifteen sections have 
remained. 

^ 3iJii _oi|A 

sS Ji3re)3 tV’ 

(f. 5a) Jijf3t«33 3tc^ l€ 

4. Y^zdahtoi nusk zak jrehvunt Manangho V ishtasp 
Kardeli zak nusk shasht yehvunt. Akhar min 

gajasta Alaksandar deh katrund. 

T^^anslation : — The eleventh nusk. That was Manan- 
ghd. It is Visht^sp. The sections of this nusk were 
sixty. After the cursed Alexander, ten remained. 

-ialSs tcJt? 5. 

,6 \i-Xf Jp Slf€)t) 3^511 £ 

U. 5a I -0-tJ 

5. Dvazdehuni Shyaotlienaiiam. Khust. Kardeh zak 
nusk lardum bisht-o-do yehvunt. Akhar min gajasta 
Alaksander shash katrund. 

Translation : — The twelfth. (It is) Shyaothenandm* 
It is Khust. The sections of this nusk. at first, "svere 
twenty-two. After the cursed Alexander, six remained. 

iro;-0i3ii ^ aS 3^n sf^ 6. 

-"Id |6 -il!«p3 -\AAAi 

ree "“yw -js^ii jP 

'l®3 ^ -Ji 13tePf®3 
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|6^ -» -J “t3S«?U f€ 

(f- 8a) irew-^u 

6. Bisttum nusk zak Dadat ^ighasli sham Vandid^d 
li,igh Javit Shaed^dad karitund. .. Min kola bisht-o-yak 
nixsk nnsk-i J avit Shaeda-dad harvesp katrunid^ a^t vad 
ohandihib pargandeh bar4 katrund min shiimih-i gajasteh 
Alaksandar denman nusk i Vendid&d madam yadman 
mtod. 

Translation : — The twentieth nusk. That is Dadat 
the name of which is Vendidad, i.e., it is called Javit 
Shaeda dad (that which is given against the Devs). Out 
of the twenty-one nusks, the nusk of Javit Shaeda-dad 
has remained whole. When several (nusks) have, through 
the vileness of the cursed Alexander, remained dispersedr 
this nask of the Vendidad has remained in hand. 

After the account of all the twenty-one nusks, one 
by one, the Pahlavi writer thus refers to the general 
destruction at the hands of Alexander : 

-^) d-MII i€^ ^ -^1 7. 

I3t^ if6 sS 5ii^^d 

^-^13 I333II 515 

1 3t)^i I s«i ii6- 

-j sS irerso 
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1,6 t6 ^ I 

(6 '^•tr I iT^wejr® 

^ f6 j^ir«a>-9 -j 

(i 8b) a**^ 

7. Vae kun. At denman hami, nusk la katrund vad 
!§, toblin yezbakund zak aedto r^e mun gajasteh Alak-- 
sandar i Arum 4 day an zak biskt-o yak nusk kdl^ch mun 
najum va bajaskk yebvtot andarg huzvto va baruf i 
Arum 4k ckand napisbt vadtot va zak^i nuskli4 bar4«^ 
g^kbt zak robto-i gajasteh Alaksandar Arum4 dayan 
duzakku i t4rik vad rast4kbiz drslikh4r va sukht4 bar4 
luanad min salitarih nefshman mto din-i zartuhashtih 
tap4hinit va 4khar min salitarih-i Alaksandar chand 
dastobar4n min din d^nakan yehvunt ham rasashna-i 
hamak4n Avast4 min jin4k iin4k y^ityunt hanb4r 
kardeh. 

Translation.— Alas now! If all these nusks have 
not remained, so that they can be recited, that is, for this 
reason, viz., that the cursed Alexander of Arum got, 
out of the twenty-one nfitsks, some writings, which w^ere 
about astrology and medicine, written (i.e., translated) 
into the language and script of Arum and (then) burnt 
those n^sks. The soul of that cursed Alexander of 
Arum will remain till resurrection in dark hell, miserable 
and burnt, on account of his own vileness which des- 
troyed the Zartushtian religion. After (this) vileness of 
Alexander, some Dasturs, out of those who were wise in 
religion, met together and brought and collected all 
Avesta from place to place. 
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In a small ^ Pahlavi treatise on Seistto, entitled 

Afdiya va SaMgiya-i Seistto, i,e., The 

6; Afdiya va ‘^^Tonder and the Greatness of Seistto, 
Sahigiya.i Seistan. 

we read : 

“ Amat gajasteh Alaksandar-i Aruma val Airto 
shatra mad valmansh^n mun pavan bareh-i mogha- 
mardiya stont geraft zaktalunt/’ 

Translation : — When the cursed Alexander of 
Arum came to the country of Irto, he arrested and 
killed those who had gone forth to Magian priests (in 
difterent cities) 

This passage does not directly refer to the destruc- 
tion of literature, but shows Alexander’s hostility to the 
spread of Iranian religion. 


Letter of Das- 
tur Tansar or 
Taosar, trans- 
lated from\Fali- 
lavi into Persian 
ma Arabic 


There is another Pahlavi writing which draws our 
attention to this matter. It is the letter, 
written by Tansar or Taosar the Arch- 
priest and Prime Minister of Ardeshir 
Babegan, to Jasnasfshah, the king of 
Tabaristan. It was, at first, written in 
Pahlavi and th'exi. rendered into Arabic. Both these are lost, 
but its later Persian rendering has survived. The king of 
Tabaristan, in this letter to the above Minister, objects to 
the innovations made by Ardeshir in various matters. The 
Minister, in his reply, defends the action of his royal 
master, and, in so doing, while describing the previous 
state of affairs, thus refers to Alexander^ ; 


1 Vide my «« Aiyadg^r-i ZarirSn, ShatroihA-i Airao va Afdiya 
va Sahigiya-i Seistfin,” p. 127. 

a Vide Journal Asiatique, Mars-Avril 1894, Article by Prof. 
Darmesteter, entitled *’ Lettre de Tansar au Koi de Tabaristan ■’ pp. 
400 et aeq for the Test ; pp. 502 et seq- for French Translation. 
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Jt? 0^ -? 6*A5Lo li CJ^ 

0 ^ ^ j 3 ^jAod 

Qa 3 c*^ c-#Ui 3 f 3‘ J 

S ^ jj Q\.:s^ ^ -J [W'-^^’ 1 3 j* 

a5 ^ i j3 A 


T^Hinslatiom—Yovi know that Askander burnt at 
Istakhar our religious books (written on) 12(X)0 cow-skins. 
"The subject (sar) of (only) one^ of these has remained by 
heart and that also (consists) wholly of legends and tradi- 
tions. They did not know religious regulations (shar^ya) 
and commandments, so that, on account of the turmoils 
of the men of the times, the disappearance (zah^b, lit. 

passing away^O of religious laws (sunnat), ?ain 
desire for innovations in matters of religion (bada‘at) and 
■desire and ambition for praise, those legends and traditions 
also went out of the memory of {Le. were forgotten by) 
the world to such an extent that not a iota (alif, lit. 
a, b,^'c,) of truth remained in existence. 

The above evidence of Tansar^s letter, though written 
in Persian, is in fact as important, if not more important, 
than the above Pahlavi writings, because, as pointed out 
by Prof. Darmesteter, its authority can be traced to the 
times of Ardeshir Babegan. The letter was originally 
written in Pahlavi and was subsequently translated into 
Arabic by Ibn-al-Moqaff a, that well-known translator of 


1 Qasa8=iegeDd, 2 PI, of tradition. 

Z Jour. Asiatique op, city p. 212, II. 14 et seq. 

4 This, saj s Darmesteter, is a reference to the Yashts. I think, 
it may be Vendidad. {For Darmesteter*s French translation, uirZe ibid,, 
616 ) 
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many Palilavi writings, wHo was a Zoroasbrian converted 
into Mahomedanism, and whose name is connected with 
the translations of the Khudai-nameh and Kalilah and 
Damna (died 162 Hijri 760 A.C.). The present Persian 
text is a translation from the Arabic by Mohammed bin 
ul Hasan bin Asfandyir, in about 1210 A.C.* 

We saw above, in the passages from the Viraf-nameh 
and the Grand Bundehesh, that Alexan- 
hilled the grandees of Iran. The 
letter of Tansar gives an interesting 
correspondence between Alexander and his teacher Aris- 
totle on the subject. It says that, before coming to India 
after the conquest of Persia, Alexander was afraid that, 
if the grandees of Iran would rise in rebellion, in his 
march towards India, his base was likely to be cut off. So, 
he thought of putting to death many of the powerful great 
men of Persia, so that they may not rise in rebellion and 
endanger his march towards India. But Aristotle advised 
him not to do so. Alexander wrote to Aristotle, his minis- 
ter and teacher (vazir and ustad) : “ By the grace of the 
respected and Great God, my state of affairs has become so 
far (successful). (Now) I wish to proceed to India, China 
and the Eastern lands* I am afraid that if I leave the 
great men of Persia alive, in my absence, some one from 
among them, may raise disturbances, the suppression of 
which may be difficult. They may go to Eoum and 
invade our country. So, I think it advisable to kill all of 
them, and thus, without any fear from them, put, my 
project (of going to India, etc.) in practice.” Aristotle 
replied® : “ It is an averred fact, that, in the world, the 
races of every climate are distinguished by an excellent 
trait, a talent, or a special superiority which is not 


1 Jour. Asiatique, op. dt. p. 188. 

I a I translate this from Darmesteter’s version. 
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found in the races of other climates. What distinguishes 
the Persians, is courage, braverj’-, and prudence on the 
day of battle, — qualities which form the most po’werful 
instruments for sovereignty and success. If you will 
exterminate them, you will destroy from this world, 
the best pillar of talent, and once the great men 
have disappeared, thou shalt be unavoidably forced 
to pass down to villains, the functions and the 
ranks of the great. Now, bear this in mind, that in 
this world, there is no evil, plague, revolt and pestilence, 
the action of which shall be so pernicious as the promo- 
tion of villains to the ranks of nobles. Take care then, turn 
away your bridle from this project, and in your accom- 
plished wisdom, out ofi the tongue of the severity which 
carries (pain) and wounds more than the lance which 
slays a man, and for the sake of getting a little ease, in 
this ephemeral life, do not go to lose your good name by 
following vague calculations, instead of truth and 

certainty of religion and faith What 

you have to do, is to entrust the kingdom of Persia to 
these kings (e.e., the petty kings of provinces), and to 
confer crowns and thrones upon them, wherever you find 
th^m (fit) without giving to any one of them, prece- 
dence or authority over others, in such a way, that every 
one rules like an independent prince. To bear the crown 
is a thing of which one may be proud, and a chief, who 
has obtained the crown, does neither consent to pay 
tribute to anybody, nor to bend his head before another#. 
This will create, then, among the petty kings, so much of 
discord, misunderstandings, competitions and disputes 
for the purpose of having power, so much of rivalry for 
the display and spread of their riches, so much of quar- 
rels for the degree of respect, so much of trouble for the 
show of their followers, that they will have no leisure tor 
take revenge against thee, and, being absorbed in their 
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own affairs, will no more think of the past. And when you 
will go to the furthest end of the world, every one of them 
will frighten his neighbour with thy power, with thy 
force, and with the threat of thy assistance, and there 
will be (enough of) security for thee and after thee.’’^ 
We thus see that Aristotle advised the policy ot “Divide 
and Eule’^ Alexander did not follow his first advice 
viz,, not to kill the grandees, but followed the second 
advice and founded the rule of, what is latterly known as, 
“Muluk-i Taw§.if 

Firdousi also refers to this fact of the correspondence, 

Firdousi on the but he places it after Alexander’s return 

correspondence ^o Persia from India.2 The version of 
between Alexan- , ' . . 

der and Aris- Tansar seems to be more appropriate, 

as it was to the interest of Alexander 
that he should provide for a safe base before advancing 
to Further East. According to Firdousi, he wrote thus 


about killing the nobles : 

i,e., I think to myself, that I should not keep (alive) a 


single person from the descent of great men. 

Now, what is said by Tansar about Alexander s 

Viraf and Tansar Persian grandees > 

supported by (a) supported by Al-Makin (60^772 A,0.),^ 

an Fthiopic writer. A n a-h Tlsi.maficus. Accordinsc to this 


A.O. at Damascus. 


(o) Al-Makin. -^priter, on the defea t and death of 

1 /bid. pp. 603-505. 1 translate from the French of Prof. 
13artnesteter. Vide xoy article ‘‘Alesacdria and its Library ’’ in the 
“ East and West ” of October 1904 (Vol. Ill, No. 86^ pp. 101-819). 


2 Mohl. small edition Fol. V, p. 198. Kutar Brothers, Vol. VII, 
p. 134. Warner Brothers, Vol. VI, p- 179. Dastur Minoohehr, 


Vol. Ill, p- 369- 

8 The . History of Alexander the Great, from the IJniTersal 
History of Al-Makin in « The Life and Exploits of Alex^der the 
Great, translated from Ethiopic Texts”, by Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge 
< 1896 ),- Vol. II, Translation, p. 366 . ' 
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Darius, Alexander wrote to liis teacher Aristotle : “ Behold ! 
I have mingled with the governoi’s of Persia, who are 
many, and they are men of understanding, and are 
perfect, and wise, and penetrating, and men of noble 
minds and they are gentle, strong and serviceable 
for the work of the kingdom ; but behold ’ I wish 
to slay them, one after the other ; do thou, now, give 
me the counsel in this matter”. And concerning this 
Aristotle wrote, saying : “Although thou art able to slay 
them, slay them not, for thon wilt be able to change nei- 
ther the spirit of their conntry, nor the water of their 
land; but rule them well, and be submissive unto them 
and thou shalt vanquish them by love and they will be 
subject unto thee And Alexander did so^'. 

Just as Persian writers make Alexander a Persian, 
some Ethiopian writei’smake him a Christiam With them, 
** Alexander himself becomes a Christian teacher, having 
a profound knowledge of Old Testament history and is 
evidently described as a saint who was worthy to receive 
revelation from the Divine Spirit of God Almighty ’ ’ and 
to preach the Christian doctrine of Eesurrectiond 

^ In the Ethiopia version of Alexander, of the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes, we read: ‘^It came to 
aftEpifwrittr?^ pass that Alexander straightway com- 
manded the friends of Darius to be 
brought out and he slew them and buried them ; and 
again he commanded the gods of Darius to be burnt 
and his graven images to be destroyed”.^ 


1 Ibid- Vol. I, Preface, p. XL 

2 Ibid^ Vol. II, p. 87. Callisthenes was a companion of 
Alexander. His work is lost, “ fiut his name remains connected with 
a Spurious work ” known as that of Psendo-Callisthenes. (Eneyc* BriW 
9th ed., Vol. XX, p. 640.) 
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IV 

AEABIC WBITEES 

Among Arab writers, Macoudi and Tabari refer to tlie 
destruction of Persia’s old literature at 
1. Ma 9 oudi. the hands of Alexander. Mafoudi, while 
briefly referring to the history of the 
early dynasties of the Peshdadians and Kayanians, 
coming to the reign of Gushtasp, of whom he speaks as 
Yustasf (<-^'^.> 1 ), speaks of Zoroaster and his Avesta. 
I give here in full what Ma^oudi says of Zoroaster, of his 
Avesta writings and of the destruction of a part of the 
writings at the hands of Alexander. I give my rendering 
from its French translation,^ 

“ Youstasf reigned after his father and lived at 
Balkh. He was on the throne for 30 years, when Zara- 
dfisht ^ hj) son of EspimSi presented himself before 
him. They (i.e. some) say that Zarad&sht was the son of 
Bourshasf,® son of Eederasf,^ son of Arikdasf,® son of 
Hed jdasf,® son of Hakhioh,’ son of Batir (.c*"'*)?* son of 
Arhadas(u'-^jlX® son of Herder (.jl^^u^X^^son of Asbinian 

1 Ma^oudi, Texte et Traductiois par C, Barbier de Meynard 
Pavet de Courteille, Tome II, pp* 123-^7. 

2 Cf. Spitaman of the Dibacbeh of the Afrin^i^ns. Vide my 
Dictionary of Avestaic Proper ^^aTOes (p. 221) tor the geneology 

ol^^'^TciS’terraccor^ this Dibacheb, the Vazarkard-dioi, the 

Dinkard and the Bundahesh. 1 give below, the names of the Dibacheb, 
to compare them with the names of MagoudPs geneology. 

3 Pourushasp, 4 Paitirasp. 5 Urvadasp. 6 Haechadasp. 

7 Chakshnoosh. The name Hakhish of Ma^oadi is the first part 
(Chakhsh) of this name, 

8 B^tir corresponds to the first part Pa^ta of the name Paetarasp 
the Dibficheh. 

9 Arhadas corresponds to the Hardarashna of the Dibficheh, 

10 Harder of the Dibdcheh. 
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son of Vandast son of Hiizm 

son of Era] son of Dursharin son of 

Mannshahr He was a native of Azarbaijto and 

his most ordinary name is Zar^dasht son of Aspimto.^ 

“He was the prophet of the Magis ( 0 "^) and 
brought them the book, which ordinary people 

(fl called zamzameh but of which the proper 

name among the Magis is Bestah® Zar^dusht 

-captured the judgment of the proselytes by miracles. He 
revealed before them events — general or particular — which 
were hidden in the darkness of future. In other terms, 
his predictions embraced, at the same time, the whole of 
future events and particular facts, like the death or 
illness of such and such person on such and such day, 
the birth of such another person at such and such period 
and other predictions of the same kind. The language 
of the books revealed by Zar4dusht does not confine 
itself to less than sixty letters, but no known alphabet is 

composed of a larger number of letters As the people 

pronounced difficulty and did not understand the w’ords 
of the book, their prophet, as we will say later on, 

1 SpitamAu. 2 Vidast 3 Azem. 

4 The DibAcheh and the Vazarkard-dini have the name Rajishna. 
The Bundehesh has Rajan bat the more authentic Dinkard has Airij 

which corresponds to Ma 90 udi*s name. 

5 Durdsharun, 6 Minochehr. 

7 We know that Zoroaster is spoken of in the Avesta and 

Fahlavi books as Zarathushtra SpitamAn, Le, Zoroaster of the family of 
Spitama (the 9th ancestor in the above list), bat mistakes 

that as “son of Spitama and gives the above descent as another 
version. 

8 VastA, Avesta. The Mahomedans called the Avesta Zamza* 
meh, “ soft whispering speech,” because, it seems that, the Zoroas- 
trians, to avoid the curiosity of the Moslems^ recited it in alow tone. 
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independently of the explanations which he gave in his 
book, added a commentary which he explained after- 
wards by a second commentary. The whole text, traced 
in letters of gold, form twelve thousand volumes. It 
contains promises, threats, precepts and, in general, all 
that concerns civil and religious law. . This book became 
the code of Persian kings upto the time, when Alexander, 
after having killed Dara, threw in fire a part of the work. 
Later on, when Ardeshir, son of Babak, the chief of the 
satrapies, came, in succession, to the throne, the custom 
was introduced to read one of the chapters which they 
named isn4d Still to-day, the Guebres confine 

themselves to the recital of this chapter. As to the 
original book, it is called Basta Avesta). To 

facilitate its understanding, Zar4dusht composed a com- 
mentary which they named Zend ( j)- Later on, he 

wrote out another commentary which they named B^zend 
( In the end, after his death, the learned men 
( of his religion gave a gloss and a new explanation 
of the preceding two commentaries. It is what 
they call Bardeh ( The Guebres have not yet 

succeeded to remember by heart all the reyealed books. 

1 The isnad of Mavoudi seems to be* the Yavna, What Magoudi 
seems to say is, that they recited every day one chapter of the Ya 9 na, 
Perhaps, isn§>d is Yasht and what is meant is that every day they 
recited one yasht, on Mormazd roz, Hormazd Yasht ; on Bahman 
roz, Bahman Yasht and so on They say that, npto about 60 years 
ago or so, the Kadmi priests recited their Farishta prayers for 30 days. 
They lecited the Hormazd rnz of Afringan on Hormazd roz, the 
Bahman Afringan on Bahman roz and so on, {Vide my Religious 
Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsis,’* the word Fireshta.) 

% Modern word, P^zend. 3 According to the abovenamed 
translation of Ma^oudi, another Ms. gives the name as BUrzeh 
(Vol. II, p. 447, n). It is not clear which book is meant. The 
translators in their translation suggest Bundehesh. 
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Therefore, their learned men (ulam§,) and Herbads 
confine themselves to learn fragments, for example, a 
seventh, a fourth or a third* One of the priests com- 
mences by reciting the fragment which he remembers (by 
heart) ; a second takes up (another part) in his turn ; then 
a third ; and in this way which follows npto they have 
completed their recitations in common. This shows 
that it is impossible for them to learn (by heart) this 
book wholly. They name, however, a (xuebre of Sijistan,. 
who, some time subsequent to the Hijri year 300, recited 
it (the whole Avesta) by heart wholly. Youstasf reigned 
for hundred and twenty years before adopting the reli- 
gion of the Magis ; then he died. The preaching of Zar^- 
dusht lasted for 35 ^-ears and he died at the age of 77 
years. He was replaced (succeeded) by Khtoas 
the savant, a native of Azarbaizan, and the first Mobad 
who received, after Zaradusht the investi- 

ture at the hands of Youstasf.” 

I have given this passage from Ma^oudi (b. end of 9th 
century; d. 956), in full, as it is a very interesting passage,, 
giving the view of Iranian literature held in his time in 
Persia. We see from it, that he refers to the destruction of 
the sacred books of the Parsees at the hands of Alexander, 


Tabari gives a brief account^ of Alexander's invasion 

, . of Persia. According to his account, 
2. JLaban on . . , c t-. » 

Alexander’s work Alexander bribed two ot Harass 

in connection with followers and got him murdered by 
Iranian Literature. i i 

them. On Dara’s death, he, on one 

1 As to Kh4nas, the translators have put in (V) a mark of interro- 
gation to show that they doubt the name and do not understand 
"^ho he was. I think the name Khinfts U.) is Jamas the 

Jamasp of the Pahlavi books. He was the prime minister and divine of 
the Court of Gushtasp. 2 The translators have omitted these 

words by mistake. 3 Tabari par Zotenberg, Tome 

Partiel, Chapitre OXI, pp. 51247. 
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hand, rewarded them, as promised, and, on the other 
put them to death for being disloyal to their king,^ 
In his account, he speaks of the destruction of a 
number of towns. As to the literature, he says that 
he got the Iranian books translated into Greek and 
sent them to Aristotle. He then adds, that he got the 
records (divto) of D^rl, burnt. We take it, that the records 
referred to are the archives of Perseipolis, including, 
among others, the religious writings and other literature. 
We read^ : 


Ik— siiv* ji ^ j ^ 

b 3 UjUs^ 3 O^J.3 3 

\j I3U \fi> J 


Translation : — He asked for the great men of Ajam 
(Iran) to be brought before him and said that their 
(books of) injunctions may be written down and trans- 
lated in the Greek language (Yuntoi). He sent these 
(translations) to Greece, to Arstat^lis (Aristotle), who was 
greater among the Hakims (learned men) of the land of 
Yunto. He (then) destroyed, as much as he could from 
the cities of Iraq and Pars. He demolished the fortresses 
and killed great men .... He burnt the administration 
records (divan) of Dara. 


1 Ibid. p. 516. Bom, ed. of Tabari p. 215 11. 2 ff. 

2 Bombay Edition of Tabari, p. 215 last but one line. Vide Tabari 
nar Zotenbersr, Tome I, p. 516. 
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Hamza Ispahani^, who wrote in the middle of the 10th 
. „ T u • century, thus refers to the subject of 
devastation. I give my rendering from 
Darmesteter^s translation^ : “ On the taking of Babylon,® 
envying the science {ie. the scientific books) of the con- 
i^uered people, he ordered to be burned all their books 
which he could get hold of and to be put to death all the 
mobads, the lierbads^ the learned and the wise.’’ 

V 

PEESIAN WEITEES. 

We now come to the Persian writers. The Persian 
Eivij^ats speak, at some length, of the 
1. The Rivayats. literature that existed at one time in 
the 21 nasks or books. While speaking 
of the 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th books, they refer to 
Alexander. 

{a) The EivUyat of Kama Bohra speaking of the 8th 
book says : 

1 Vide for the Arabic text of his Annales, i M. E. Gottwaldt’s 
Hamzae Ispahanensis, Vol. 1 ; for the Latm Translatian Vol II. 
Vide for the particular passage, p. 22, 11. 11 ff., of the text, and p. 15 of 

ihe translation. 

2 Translated from the French of Darmesteter in his La L%ende 
d’ Alexandre chez les Parses” (Essais Orientaux, pp. 236-237), 

8 As pointed out by Darmesteter there may be a mistake 
in Hamza’s nan\e of the city as Babel (Babylon), in place of 
Istakhar^ If we do not take it as a- mistake, we mnst take it that 
Alexander did also at Babylon what he did at Istakhar, 

4 Ervad Manockji Rnstamji Unvala’s Lithographed Text with 
my Introduction, Vol, I, p. 5, 1. 10- F?<fe West, S.B.E.,VoL XXX VII^ 
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Translation *. — The Eighth (book). Its name isF 
EatashtAi. It consists of 60 kardehs (sections or chap-^ 
ters) and, ■when they made a search of it after Alexander, 
they did not find more than 13 sections. 

Similarly it is said of the 9th, 10th, and 11th books>- 
that they each contained sixty but kardehs^ after the 
devastation nakbat) by Alexander, they recovered 
only twelve, fifteen and ten kardehs^ respectively.^ Thus, 
we find that, out of the 230 sections in all, of the above 
four nasks out of the 21 books, 60 only were recovered. 
Thus five-twenty thirds, or about one-fifth part only, was 
recovered and nearly four-fifth, lost. 

(6) The EivAyatof Nariman Hoshang also gives the* 
same figures.^ 

(c) The Eiv^yat of Shapur Bharuohi thus speaks- 
about the devastation at the hands of Alexander: 


d 

Cj\m 4 ^ \ j 3 j ^ 

I J J Jd-i 1 > >1 

^ . 

o'jj « wP-J- 

.^^.4 ^ir* 

J J ^ji^3 3 

y C.-J* ^ J 3 3 0*^^' 3 03 S' 


1 Ibid, p. fi. 1. 13, 1. 17, p. 6, 1. 2. 

2 Biv&jat, ibid., p. 8, 11. 10, 12, 14, 16. West, pp. 429-30. 
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jl* J j uX^ J ^ (S^3M ^ 

jUw^^ 3 J OVi 3j y ui^ 

^-waI iA>^ \ i^ jj 3 3 

Translations — At present as (all) the nasks have not 
^•emained amongst ns, they cannot be solemnized, 
"because Askandar Eonmi took aivay, out of the 21 nasks, 
a copy in Eumy characters of those which were on 
Astronomy and Medicine and then he burnt the books of 
Avesta. Therefore the soul of Askandar burns in Hell. 
After this calamity the Dasturs consulted together 

and everybody, who had Avesta in his mind (i.e., had by 
heart), collecting (from memory) the books of Yasht 
and Visfarad and Vendidad and Parhush (Farokhsi) 
and Khordeh Avesta and Darun and Afringan, gathered^ 
‘(ohideh) them and wrote well (or corrected) the Vazarkard 
and Bundehsh. They did not write the rest (tatimeh)® 
for the reason, that they had not kept that in mind (by 
heart) properly. And out of what) has fallen (i.e., lost) 
(our) hope in the Court of Oharmazd and the Amshas- 
pands is this, that in a short time,^ Varj^vand and 
Peshotan and Hoshedar may come for the revival of the 
religion ; and the good Eeligxon will again receive fresh 
splendour ; and the virtuous and the Behdins (Zoroastrians) 
may be glad and cheerful and the vicious and the Dar- 
' vandsmay be annihilated and destroyed. Amen ! 


1 Ibid., p. 12, i. 15, to p. 13 1. 2. Dr. West iS.B.EL, Yol. XXXVIi, 
jp. 433), speaks of the Rivl,yat as that of Barzu Qiylmu.d dm. But, in 
Darab Hormazdyar^s above EivAyat (p. 9, 1. 10) it is given as that of 
£hapar Bharuchi. 

2 Jideh for • = gathered, collected. 

J3 Arab, tatimat s remsunder* 
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The Kisseh-i Sanjan, written in India in 1600 A,C.^f 

2. The Kisseh-i thus speaks of the destruction of 
Sanjan. . 




L.J I C.ij^ iS3 3^ cTi 


Translation :-^Then Sikandar came like a king. Her 
burnt the books of religion openly. For 300 years^ this 
religion was reduced to distress, and the people, observing, 
the religion, were under oppression. After him, the* 
religion remained in distress for a long period (till the- 
time when) Ardeshir took the sovereignty. 

Coming to Persian writings other than those by 
Parsis, we find Nizami referring to the 
devastation of the Zoroastrian religion 
and literature at the hands of Alexander. He thus speaks^ 
on the subject in his Sikandar-nameh^ 




1 Vide my “ A Few Events in the Early History of the ParsiS 
and their Dates p. !. 

2 Kisseh-i Sanjau by Eustam B. Paymaster (1916), Text p. 4, 
11. 83-85. Gujarati translation, p. 4. For English translation, vide 
(a) Jonr. B. B. R, A. Society, Vol. I (1848). It is reproduced by Mr. 
E. B. Paymaster in his above book ; (6) Mr. Paymaster’s Translation^ 
in his above book ; (c) Studies in Parsi History, by Prof, Shapur- 
shah H. Hodivala (1920), p. 92 et seq. For a Gujarati version, vid^i 
(a) Dastur Framji Aspandiarji Rabadi’s translation (1831) which is 
reproduced by Mr. R. 6, Paymaster in his above-named bookr 
Another Gujarati translation in verse is also reproduced by the same* 
author. Anquetil du Perron gives a very brief version in French m 
his Zend Avesta, Ouvrage de Zoroastre, Tome I, Partie I, pp. 320 et seq;* 

3 Lithographed Edition of 1261 Hijri by Mirza Nanmat Khan-^ 
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0^* o^* ^ 3 l-> i 

3j*^^ c5>^ ijr^}j^ fcXilS" y Ij 4>i^ O^ 

J^}y\ 3^ «XJ»U S j€}^j 0^ jaJI 

^ ^ ^ fcX-i»Ui Cuf^ 3 3^ 33kS 

C3^\^ \) ^3^*3^ oaS^ ^ jtrl ^ i>l ^ ,^y 

3^ ^ * A^iiit* I j^> i^'^ ^ t3^ ^ (*^3 O ^ 

fc^l Uj> jij- ^ ^ 0^33 V^ j^ \>\3> 0\ j«AI^ 

^^^***^1 S> ji 2^*'^* (2)^ iS ‘A**^ ^ ^ 3^ o A^ I a 1 ^ 

••• ■•« «•« ••• «•• ••* 

(_^l^ sjLi ^J^ cj^ j»**j ^ i O 5\i5 


>S J b o'’" *3" *-?^ V^-c* o*^ 


o^"^ ‘Ails O'’^ 3^ Or*3 O'ji'i 

jLUUi »j^ O^j^ 0^3 3*^ 


3 c^Aaa j^l A^Aj <^A» ^ 1 la* 

333^ ^ J^3 A1I5^ j \j 33} 4^t» 03**^ 

>^>} J ^3^ *-^ ^3^ *3 b 3^=^ 

,.,J^I^>1>\ ^iT A^\ 
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C-i ^ ^ C^jj o^T A. » yji'T jl <«r 

ji c#^-^ <j^' ^ y> \ ‘^. 

^ lX» ^ <A.«>rM rt^ ijl*^ ^ ^ 

(Sj^ ^ fit 

• •9 •«• «•< ••• «•• •«« 

b <jri \j '^jfi cP^ ifii 

Translation } :— The narrator of old episodes, thus 
speaks of olden times. When the religion of Dehkan^ 
was destroyed (lit. set on fire), the (sacred) fire was 
extinguished and the Fire-worshippers were burned, 
Sikandar ordered that the Iranians shall give up fire- 
worship (lit. untie their waists from fire-worship). They 
shall make their old religion new (e.^., take up a new reli- 
gion) and turn their thoughts to the religion of the Khusrou 
(ie., Sikandar). They shall give up to fire the furniture 
(rakht) of the Magis and destroy their fire-temples (lit. 
make their work hard). In those times, there was a 
custom that learned teachers,^ lived in the Fire-temples 
(places of Fire) and they guarded (lit. closed the door and 
limit) the treasury (of the temple), so that nobody had any 

1 I give my own translation. Vide, for comparison, Captain 
H. Wilberforce Clarke’s Translation of the Sikandar- nameh-i Bara 
(1881), pp. 382-92. Eehatsek has translated this portion in his paper on 

The Alexander Myth of the Persians’^ (Journal B. B. R, A, S., VoL 
XV, pp. 37-64). Vide my “Glimpse into the Work of the B. B. R. 
A, S., pp. 91-93. 

2 The commentator of the lithographed edition says that by 

Dehkan was meant i,e*, Zoroaster, 

3 The commentator takes the word amuzgdr for Mobads. 
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tacoess to that treasure. A rich man, who had no heir, left 
his estate to the Fire-temple. The public^ suffered through 
this custom, because every Fire-temple had a treasury^. 
Sikandar destroyed these edifices and made their trea- 
sures run like seas of water. He destroyed the fire-temples 

to which he had access and took away its treasure ^ 

The well-thinking king ordered that the customs of 
the Magi may not be observed ...... He destroyed all 

the writings of the incantations (naksh-i nirang) and 
dispersed the Magi from the But-khtoeh. . .Under such a 
chiefs in the country of Iran, there did not remain the fire 
of any Zardoshti. Again, out of the Magis who collected 
treasures, none now collected treasure in the fire-tem- 
ples. . . He ordered that the fire of every Mobad may be ex- 
tinguished tactfully and with discretion and that water be 
poured on the magic books of Zend or make an inven- 
tory,^ with a pen (nai) to be put into a pinfold (zindan). He 
showed to the world the path by way of his power (niylt) 
and cleaned (zadfid) the warmth (taf) of the smoke of 
Hre from their heart. Then, with the help (lit. contrivance) 
of some Iranians ® (lit. free people), he came to the coun- 

1 Afaq. 2 The complaint seems to be that wealth remained 
unproductive in the hidden treasures of the Fire-temples- 

B The portions omitted refer to an old Iranian custom, where- 
by women frequently visited the fire-temples on the Jashan days ixke 
•those of Jamshedi Naoroz and Sadeh. They freely took part in the 
religious rites of the holidays and in the subsequent feasts. It 
:appears from Ni 2 ;ami*s account, that the Greeks observed a kind of 
pardah system, the breach of which by the Iranian women was not 
liked by Sikandar. Herodotus (Bk, V, 18) also refers to the custom, 
whereby Iranian women mixed freely with men in festive gathering^ 
and the Macedonian women kept away from such gatherings. 

4 Pfishtssprotector, supporter. 

5 Dafter kardan^to make a list or inventory. 

6 Azddg&u ** free high-born, especially applied to the Iraniaas*^ 
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try of Azar^b^dgl,!!. Wherever he saw a (sacred) fire, he 
quickly (chust) got the fire extinguished and the Zend 
(books) washed {i^e* destroyed by water). In that 
province, there was a fire (temple), built of stone, which 
the fire-worshippers named Wisdom-illuminator^. There 
were in the service of the (sacred) fire, one hundred 
Herbads with golden chains^ with belt (kamar) over 
waist (kamar).^ He ordered that the ancient fi[re of 
many years may be extinguished and dispersed'^ 
altogether, When the (sacred) fire there, was thus extin- 
guished he marched his army from that place to 
Ispahan. . . He extinguished many (sacred) fires of the 
Herbads and broke (lit. doubled) the back of many a 
Herbad. 


We thus see from Nizami ^s Sikandar-nameh that 
Alexander destroyed Zoroastrian Fire-temples and 
Zoroastrian literature and killed many great men. 

The T^rikh-i (Juzideh (Le., a Select History), written 
. by Hamdu’llah Mustawfi-i Qazwin 

4. Th^ Tankh-i . 

Guzideh. ii3. about 1330 A.O., refers to the devas- 

tation of Ir4n at the hands of Alexan- 
der. This writer speaks of Alexander as the son 
of Darab (ibn Darab bin Bahman bin Asfandyltr^ bin 
Gushtasp bin LohrUsp bin Arvandsh^h bin Kai Bashan 
bin Kaikobad)'^ and he takes him as the brother of 

1 1 think the word *5^ is miswritten for 3^ ue* 

self-burning, 

2 Perhaps, this is an allusion to the chain for tying the Barsam 

wires, now spoken of as chain for the wires. 

Vide for the ritual my Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the^ 
Parsis pp. 284-85. 

8 I think this to be an allusion to the kusti tied over the waistr 
4 K^l = dispersion, flight. 

,5 The Ti,rikh-i-Guzideh or Select History of Hamdu^llah Mus- 
tawfi'i Qazwini, by Prof, Browne, Vol. 1, Text, pp. 99-100. 
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Dara-i Dara, the last king. He adds, on the authority 
of Hamza Ispahan!, that Alexander killed 8000 rulers 
and princes of Iran. 

We further read : 

cSk <>»j J o' J (Jk 3 fjjt O'jl' J' 

O'^J 3^ 3 * S • • • • ji 

joLfcS cila Ul _j\ j\ 

Translation : — Arstalis (Aristotle) pWlosopter "was 
the Vazir of Ishandar. He sent from Iran to Eoran 
varions doctrines^ of philosophy® and burnt the rest and 
threw ofi (i.e., destroyed) sciences from this country... 
Some say that he caused all destruction and there re- 
mained no prosperity from him in Iran. 

The Sharastan-i Chahar Chaman by Farzaneh 

Sbfirastan-i Cba- Behram, a disciple of Azar Kaewan, 
bar Chaman. thus^ speaks of Alexander’s destruction 

of Iran and of his carrying away to 
Greece the translations of books : 

#1A2>U 1 ^ ^ ^ 

JuS \ tXij> ^ U ^ ^ uXJo 1 fl ^ > 

1 original doctrines or tenets. 

2 Browne translates this portion as he ‘‘plagiarizes Persian 
philosophy ” (The TS.rikh-i-Guzideh op, eit abridged in English by 
E, G. Browne, Vol. II, p. 83.) 

3 Ms. No, 411 VJII of the Mnlla Feroze Library f. lS5a, 11.* 
14-17- Lith. ed. op, cit, p. 565- 

4 The lithographed ed* (p. 265 1, 1 ) gives the word as o , 
'i,e* possessed. 

5 The litho. ed. gives cilf i,e. one person, but the Ms. is 
correct, as Aristotle had advised him to have many rulers. 
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^ ^ji o'*^. 

Translation : — ^He divided Ir4ii and lie made ninety 
persons, out of the governors who were called Pudsh^h 
(king) and in Arabic (were called) Mnlnk-i-tawaif, rulers 
and commanders, and, getting books on philosophy copied 
with the signs (ishi,ra), of the sounds of the Persian 
language in Greeks words, carried them to his country,^ 

We know that the royal palace of Perseipolis was 
Later Persian latterly known' as Takht-i J amshed, 
Tradition about t)he Throne of Jamshed. The palace 
Perseipolis. supposed to contain ten very rare 

things which all were attributed to Jamshed. Later 
Parsee tradition, as noted in an old Gujarati manuscript 
in my possession^, thus speaks of the destruction of the 
palace, spoken of as a house ( ) at the hand of 

Alexander : 

Jyicl ^ 9 / \t\y\. ^ blyd 

ci ^ H?, 

mr 

i.6., King Jamshed had built in the land of Pars a 
house. He had produced in that house seven things. 
When yikandar sat as a king in this city of Irto, 
then he destroyed (lit. scattered) the things, the house 
and all. 

1 i,e., he got them transliterated and translated, 

2 The Ms, bears no colophon. It simply bears in Pahla^ charac- 
ters the name of the late Mr. Manockji Hustamji Unwala, who had 
kindly presented it to me. 

3 P. -scattered. 
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YI 

CLASSICAL WRITERS. 

Diodorus Secculus (1st century B.O.) refers to the 
devastation of the palace of Perseipolis 
1. Diodorus. hands of Alexander, though he 

does not speak in particular about the archives of books. 
He says^ : “ Then having assembled his Macedonians, 
he told them that Perseipolis, capital of Persia 
and the seat of its kings, has always been the city 
out of whole Asia, which was most hostile to the Macedo- 
nians. Therefore he abandoned it with the exception of 
the royal palace to the pillage of the soldiers. Perseipolis 
was at that time the richest city under the sun . . . The 
royal palace which was the largest and the most cele- 
brated in the world, partly plundered, was exposed to a 
devastation and ignominy, proportionate to its preceding 
splendour.*' According to Diodorus, the plundering 
soldiers drew swords against one another to possess 
excellent things. They even carried women to despoil 
them and as prisoners. “ It was in this way that Persei- 
polis, the most superb and the most prosperous city of the 
world, became an object of contemptuous treatment and 
compassion."^ Alexander himself entered the citadel 
and carried away all treasures, amassed from the time 
of Cyrus, “of the value of 120000 talents.^" To carry 

1 I translate from the French translation of his work: “His- 
toire Universelle de Diodore de Secile,^^ traduit en Francois par M. 
PAbb^ Terrasen (1769), (Bk. XVII, s. 16), Tome V, pp. 116-117- 

2 lUd.^ p. 118. 

3 Diodorus does not say whether he speaks of talents of silver 
or of gold. A Greek silver talent was worth about £244, at the 
present rate, about Ks. 8,660. So, the whole amount comes to (120000* 
X 3760 = ) Rs. 43,92,00,000, nearly Rs, 43 crores. If we take 
the talent to be golden, a golden talent was worth about £5400, 
about Rs. 81,000. So, the whole amount would come to (120000 x 
81000 « ) Rs. 9,72,00,00,000. 
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away all the treasure to Susa, Alexauder sent for, from 
Babylon and from Susa itself, a large number of beasts 
of burden and wagons. Besides, 3000 mules carried trea- 
sures, to difierent places where they were wanted.’^ 

Diodorus gives an excellent account of the grandeur 
of the palace, and then, referring to the royal tomb on the 
mountains, says that no way up to them can be traced, 
but the bodies were pulled up to their places by machines 
of suspension, specially made for the purpose.^ At the 
close of all this above pillage, Alexander had a thanks- 
giving prayer to his Greek gods, followed by a jovial feast, 
ending in intoxication. *We read: ‘‘He treated magni- 
ficently his friends and his ofiScers. In the end, all the 
guests being satiated and the wine having taken effect in 
their heads, they became furious and raging.’’^ It was 
under the influence of this drink that Alexander is said to 
have ordered the palace to be burned; and, therewith, 
the library also was burnt. 

We find a further reference in Diodorus, in his ac- 
count of the funeral of Hephaestion (XVII, 72), to the 
extinguishing of the sacred Fire of the Fire-temples a± the 
hands of Alexander. This Macedonian was a bosom friend 
of Alexander and had accompanied him in his expedition 
to Asia. On Alexander’s return journey, he died at 
Ecbatana (modern Hamadto) in B.G. 325. He took his 
body to Babylon, where he gave him a magnificent funeral 

1 This custom explains the Parsi custom iu connection with 
old Towers of Silence in India. They had no regular steps whereby 
the bodies could be carried in, but the bodies had to be lifted up. 

It is latterly that steps hare been constructed. I had the pleasure of 
visiting these tombs in Persia in November 1925 during my visit of 
Persia wza Russia. I tried to climb, by ropes suspended from above, 
nervous and gave up the attempt. 
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costing 10000 talents. He bad ordered a general mourn- 
ing throughout the whole of his empire, Diodorus thus 
speaks of the grandeur of this funeral : He prepared 
for it ceremonies of such a kind that they surpassed in 
magnificence not only what people had seen anything 
of the kind upto then but they left no hope for any 
future kings to be able to approach them e\en from 
afar. He loved this favourite beyond all that of which 
history has preserved examples, famous for real and 
sincere friendship and he entertained the same sentiments 
fof friendship) after his death/’ Diodorus says that, as 
a part of the ceremony, he ordered the sacred fires 
of the fire-temples of Babylon to be extinguished* 
We read : He got published, in the province of Asia, 
an edict by which it was enjoined to extinguish in all the 
temples what the Persians called * the sacred fire ’ upto 
the time that Hephaestion was buried as they did on the 
death of kings/ 

1 This statement of Diodorus, if it be correct, shows, that 
there was a strange custom prevalent at the time among the 
Pei;^ians of Babylon, It was, that, on the death of a king, they 
extinguished all the sacred fires of the temples, But^ when 
we learn from other authors, and among them Mahomedan 
authors, that there were Sacred Fires, burning in some temples of 
Persia for hundreds of years, the above custom of extinguish* 
mg sacred fires on the deaths of ruling kings, looks very strange. 
If that be true, we are reminded of the possible fact that it seems 
that in Fire-temples there were two sacred Fires. One was in an 
interior hidden chamber — the sanctum sanctorum— which was hidden 
from ordinary public gaze. The other was in the outer chamber 
and it was viewed by the ordinary worshippers. I remember 
having seen, on 16th November 1925, at Sharif Ab4d, an old 
Zoroastrian village near Yezd, a Fire-temple, where two fires 
of this kind were burning (^Vide my book of Travels **g*oti^ 
PP* 41041). Perhaps, it was the second outside fire 
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Plutarcb. (born about A.O. 50) thus speaks of the 
2. Plutarch on destruction of the royal palace at the 
the Destruction of instigation of Thais, in his life of Alex- 
the Royal Palace. i ; “ When he was Upon the point 

of marching against Darius, he made a great entertain- 
ment for his friends, at which they drank to a degree of 
intoxication ; and the women had a share in it, for they 
came in masquerade to seek their lovers. The most cele- 
brated among these women was Thais, a native of Africa,, 
and mistress of Ptolemy, afterwards king of Egypt 
When she had gained Alexander’s attention by her flat- 
tery and humorous vein, she addressed him over her 
cups in a manner agreeable to the spirit of her country * 
but far above a person of her stamp : ‘ I have undergone 
great fatigues,’ said she ^ in wandering about Asia,* but 
this day has brought me a compensation, by putting it in 
my power to insult the proud courts of the Persian kings. 
Ah ! how much greater pleasure would it be to finish the 
carousal with burning the palace of Xerxes, who laid 
Athens in ashes and to set fire to it myself in the sight of 
Alexander ! Then shall it be said in times to come, the* 

* ffr 

■women of Ms train have more signally avenged the oa'ose 
of Greece upon the Persians, than all that the generals ■ 
before him could do by sea or land.’ TMs speech was 
received with the loudest plaudits and most tumultuous 
acclamations. All the company strove to persuade the 
king to comply 'with the proposal. At last, yielding to 
their instances, he leapt from his seat, and with his- 
garland on Ms head, and a flambeau in Ms hand, led 
the way. The rest followed with shouts of joy, and 
dancing as they went, spread themselves round the 
palace. The Macedonians who got intelligence of tMs 

i.iffps b«- .John and William Langhorne 
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frolic ran up witli lighted torches, and joined them with 
great pleasure, for they concluded from his destroying 
the royal palace, that the king’s thoughts were turned 
towards home, and that he did not design to fix his seat 
among the barbarians. Such is the account most writers 
give us of the motives of this transaction. There are not, 
however, wanting those who assert, that it was in conse- 
quence of cool retiection : but all agree that the king 
soon repented, and ordered this fire to be extinguished.’’ 
bo, according to Plutarch, the destruction of the 
ancient Persian literature at the hands of Alexander 
may be neither intentional nor accidental, but what we 
may call incidental. However it be, Plutarch also 
supports all Iranian writers. 

Arrian (born A.C. 90), in his History of Alexander’s 
expedition, thus speaks of the destruc- 

DtstrtctToV“ Perseipolis : “ Tlie 

Perseipolis, Royal Palais of the Persian Monarchs 

he burnt, much against the Will of 
Parinenio, who entreated him to leave it untouched, not 
only because it vras improper to spoil and destroy what he 
had gained by his Valour, but that he could thereby dis- 
oblige the Asiatics and render them less benevolent to 

bim To which Alexander made Answer, that he was 

resolved to revenge the ancient Injuries his country had 
received by the Persians, who, when they arrived, with 
their Army, in Greece, subverted Athens, burnt their 
temples and committed many other barbarous Devasta- 
tions there. But this in my opinion, seems to have been 
no prudent or politick Action in Alexander and was no 
revenge upon the Persians at alL”^ 

1 Bk, III, Chap* 18. TraBslation by Eooke (1729), VoL I, 
pp. 177-78. 
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Quintus Enfus Curtins was the author of a book on 
4. Quintus Cur- the life of Alexander called “ De Eebus 
Gestes Alexandri Magni^’. His work 
consisted of 10 books, the first two of which are lost 
and the remaining two are not complete and in good 
order. Greater doubt is thrown upon his work as history 
than upon Zenophon’s Oyropsedia. Some say, that Curtins 
himself perhaps intended his work more as a historic 
romance than history.^ However, Curtins refers^ to the 
destruction of the royal palace at the hands of Alexander. 
We read^ (Lib. V, Gap. VIH): 

Besides, Alexander possessed many excellent 
qualities : his extraordinary talents which distinguished 
him from other kings; his remarkable firmness of 
decision and execution of his plans; his trust in his 
subordinates ; his clemency to the vanquished ; his 
moderation in pleasures which were both permissible and 
wonted. All these, however, he marred on one occasion 
by his uncontrolled desire for wine. He was at that time 
renewing the war with his enemy, who was contesting 
with him for the Kingdom, whom he had defeated but 
who spurned his new rule. During the day he used to 
indulge in banquets at which ladies were present^ — for it 
was no shame for them to share these revels with men in 
fact these concubines were accustomed to live with the 
soldiers more freely than decency allowed. One of them 
Thais hy name, herself drunk, said that Alexander 
would win the greatest favour with all the Greeks, if he 

1 Arriau's, History of Alexander's Expedition by Rooke 
(1729), Vol I. Preface and Criticism upon Quintus Curtius. 

2 Md. p. LI. Lib. V, Cap. VII, 12. For the original Greek, 'oide 
‘‘Quinti Cuiti Rufi de Rebus Gestis Alexandri Magni,” by Henricus 

Snakenburg {1724), Vol. I, p 355. 

8 I am thankful to Revd. Father Heras, for kindly getting the 
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ordered the Palace of the Persians to be burnt, and that 
those whose towns the Barbarians had destroyed expect- 
ed this The opinion of his drunken concubine carried 
such a weight that all of them, who were likewise 
intoxicated, gave their assent. The king likewise was 
more eager than patient. ‘What, then,’ said he, 
‘ shall we avenge Greece and apply fire-brands to the 
city?’ All were aglow with wine; accordingly, as 
drunkards they rushed to set fire to the city which as 
soldiers they had spared. The King was the first to cast 
fire-brands on the palace, then followed the guests, then 
the servants and finally the mistresses. 

The palace was constructed chiefly of cedar-wood 
which easily catching fire the flames spread far and wide. 
When the army which lay encamped not far from the 
city, saw the flames, they thought that it was an acci- 
dent and rushed to the spot to extinguish the flames. But 
when they reached the court-yard of the palace, they 
saw the Eling himself carrying fire-brands. They, there- 
fore, threw away the w^ater which they had brought with 
them and began to cast dry wrood into the flames. 

“ This, then, was the destruction of the Palace of the 
whole of the East, which formerly gave laws to so many 
nations, which was the abode of so many kings, which 
had once proved the only terror of Greece, and which 
was built with the aid of a fleet of a thousand ships and 
an army with which Europe was flooded : the sea was 
planked with mighty beams, the mountains were dug 
through and the sea was let in in their hollow. And 
not even at a later date did it rear its head up again from 
this destruction. The Macedonian kings had other cities 
which have now become the possession of the Parthians 
and no vestige of this would be found, were it not for 
the river Axaxes. It had flowed not far from its walls, 
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lienoe the neighbours believe rather than know that the 
city occupied a space of nearly 20 furlongs. 

“ The Macedonians felt ashamed that so distinguished 
a city was destroyed by their king during his revels ; 
therefore they became serious and persuaded themselves 
to belive that ‘ this was the only fitting manner in which 
it could be destroyed They say that Alexander, on 
becoming sober again, felt ashamed of what he had done 
and remarked that the Persians would pay the Greeks 
a heavier penalty, if they were compelled to see him on 
the throne and in the palace of Xerxes. 

“ On the following day he gave Lycius a present of 
thirty talents for guiding him to Perfides. Prom this 
place he crossed into Media where he obtained from 
Cilicia a supply of fresh troops. There were five thousand 
foot-soldiers and one thousand horse-soldiers, both of 
which were commanded by Plato of Athens. Strengthened 
by these troops, he went in pursuit of Darius. 

The above passage of Curtius draws our attention to 
the following points 

(1) Alexander had an “uncontrolled desire for 
wine”. He seems to have inherited it from 
his father, Philip. 

(2) He indulged in banquets where concubines, 
who “ were accustomed to live with the soldiers 
more freely than decency allowed, ” used to be 
present. 

(3) One of such women, Thais, who herself had got 
drunk, excited Alexander to burn the royal 
palace, saying that the act “would win (for 
Alexander) the greatest favour with all the 
Greeks 
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tteir assent to the proposal of this “ drunken 
concubine’^ who “ carried weight” in the court, 

(5) Alexander was the first to set fire to the palace. 
He was then followed by his guests and then 
by the servants and then by the mistresses. 

(6) Most part of the palace being constructed of 
cedar- wood easily caught fire. 

(7) The Persians at one time (a) “ gave laws to 
many nations,” (6) proved the only terror of 
Greece,” (c) had a fleet of a thousand ships,” 
(d) “built bridges over seas” with mighty 
beams, and (e) “ dug mountains to form canals 
for sea to run in.”^ 

(8) Alexander, on becoming sober, goc ashamed of 
his drunken frolic, 

(9) Darius III, though defeated, continued to con- 
test for the kingdom upto the last moment 
possible. 

All the above classical writers refer to the burning 
of the royal palace at Perseipolis. But, 
t(? though they do not refer specially to the 

ters and his con- archives o£ books there, we must take it 
that, with the palace, the books, which 
were deposited there, were also burnt. Hang very properly 
takes this view in his translation of the Pahlavi Vii'^f'- 
ntoieh (Chap. I) and says : “ This statement (of Ardai 
Vir^f) regarding the burning of the religious books by 
Alexander, which often occurs in Parsi writings, has 
been supposed to have originated in a modern misunder- 
standing, whereby the destruction consequent upon the 
Mahomedan conquest has been attributed to the Greek 
invader, Heern first expressed the opinion that as the 

1 One may say, from this destruction, that Curtins speaks here 
of the destruction of a palace of another place. 
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persecution of foreign religion was quite contrary to Ale- 
xander’s policy, the statement of the Parsis was not to be 
credited ; and his opinion has been generally adopted by 
later writers, without further examination. On comparing 
however the statements made in Pahlavi books, with the 
accounts of the destruction of Perseipolis, given by classi- 
cal writers, it appears, that the latter rather confirm, than 
contradict, the statement of the Parsis .... This act of 
barbarous folly was evidently the result of hasty impulse, 
and was probably committed at night, when the palace 
was full of attendants, courtiers and priests ; the last who 
had special charge of the arohiv^es, would naturally 
attempt to save their treasures and would certainly be 
opposed by the intoxicated Greeks, at the cost of many 
lives. The religious books would be burned with the 
archives, in which they were deposited, and many Per- 
sians priests and others would lose their lives in the 
confusion,- such would be the natural consequences of 
the facts mentioned by the western writers, and such are 
the statements made by the eastern writer in our text^ 
(the Vir4f-ntoeh).” 

Sir John Chardin (16^-73), who had twice travelled 

Chardin on Ale and India, in his long account 

xander* of the Guebres, thus speaks on the view 

held by the Parsis about Alexander: 
“ I have not found anything more sensible in the teaching 
of the Guebres than the complaint which they speak of 
about Alexander the Great. Instead of admiring him and 
receiving his name as all other people do, they curse, 
detest and imprecate him, taking him as a pirate, as a 
brigand, as a man without justice and without brain, born 

1 **The Book of Arda prepared by Bastur Hoahangji 

and translated by Haug (Jl872)i p. 142* 
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to disturb order in the world and destroy a part of human 
kind in which they are not wrong. 

Prof. Darmesteter, to support his view, that the Avesta 
were post-Alexandrian^ wrongly takes it 
Alex^der,^^^ Alexander is referred to in the 

Avesta. We have in the Haoma Yasht 
(Yasna IX, 24) a passage, which says : Haomd temchit 
yim Keresanim apa-khshathrem nish§,dhayat yd raosta 
khshathrd-ktoya, yd davata ndit me apAm Athrava 
aiwishtish vdredhye danghava chardt, ho vispd varedhanAm 
vanat ni vispd varMhanam janat. 


Translation Haoma brought down from the 
throne (ie., dethroned) Kerestoi who had grown 
desirous of power (and) who cried out : ** Hereafter no 
Athravan (priest) teacher shall go about in my country 
for the spread (of Zoroastrian teachings). He (the 
Athravan) will strike a blow against my progress ; he will 
destroy ail my progress. 

As to who the Keres^ni is, there is a difference of 
opinion. The Pahlavi translators take the word for Chris- 
tians (kilisiyAk), Neryosang^s Sanskrit version also takes 
the n&me to be a reference to the Christians. Some take 
him to be Indian Krishna.^ Barmesteter takes him to be 
Alexander, who killed many mohads and herbads (i,thra- 
van), who, he thought, would come in his way of progress 
in Persia.® So, he seems to take, that the story of Alexan- 
der killing the Mobads and destroying the Iranian literar 
ture is very old. He also refers to this subieot in his 
article, '‘La Ldgende d'Alexandre chez les Parses’’-'* 

1 I translate from ‘Toyage dn GhevaUer Chardin en Perae" 
(ISil), yol, VIII, 378. Barmesteter has given the French m hie ** Le. 
L%ende d* Alexandre 2 XXXi, p, ^7 n, 

3 hs Zend Avesta* Tome I* p. 82. 

4 Vide his Bssais Onentaox ”, pp« 227 at sag. 
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Referring to thie Parsi tradition and to historical books 
like those of Hamza and Magondi, he says that the 
historical books support the Iranian tradition.^ 

prof. Darmesteter, in his paper “La L6gende d’ 
Alexandre chez les Parses quotes 
Clnnon!^^ Father Gabriel du Ohinon to show 

that the reasons which he gives for the 
Iranians’ hatred of Alexander was W’^ell-nigh the same as 
given by the Rivayets. 


Mr. Rogers, in his recently published work on the 
History of Persia,® thinks the work of 
on this subjlct!^^ destruction to be deliberate on the part 
of Alexander. He says : “ A Persian 
king had burned and desecrated Athens. Alexander 
burned the palace of the Persian kings. It was quite 
likely a deliberate act, ordered by Alexander as symbolic 
of the end of the Persian empire, and with that quite likely 
as a deed of revenge in memory of the acts of a Persian 
king at Athens. It was contrary to the usual practice 
of Alexander so to destroy what it had cost much to secure, 
but the hour was glorious and much must be allowed of 
folly to a man in the position Alexander had now ajjtain- 
ed. In four years (March, 334 to March, 330) he had 
penetrated to the very heart of the Persian empire, con- 
quering all its territory between Hellas and Persepolis. 
The ancient world upto this day could show no parallel, 
and if he who had accomplished it were drunk with pride 
instead of wine it were not a marvel.’’ 


1 “ Ainsi les documents historique les plus anciens de la Perse 
musulmane s’accordent avec la legende parsie; pour eux comme pour 
elle, Alexandre est le destruoteur et le persecuteur de la religion de 
Zoroastre ” {Ibid.^ p. 2B7). 

% Essais Orientaux (1883J, pp, 282-3. 

3 A History of Ancient Persia, by Robert William Rogers 
(xm\ page 836* 
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vn 

NATURE OF THE IRANIAN LITERATURE, LOST 
OR GOT TRANSLATED INTO GREEK AT 
THE HANDS OF ALEXANDER. 

The Dinkard (Bks. VEH and IV) contains an account 

Nature of the nasks or books of Iranian 

Iranian Litera- literature^ wbicli have been lost either 

trandated into translated into Greek, by 

Greek at the Alexander. Of all the literature on the 
hands of Alexan- ^jifierent branches of Science, that on 
Medicine and Astronomy draws our 
special attention, as having passed into the hands of the 
Greeks and, later on, into those of the Arabs. 

(a) As to Medicine, we have an excellent account 
by Mr. E. G. Browne in his “Arabian Medicine 
He says : “Be this as it may, it was in the middle of the 
eighth century of our era, and through the then newly 
founded city of Baghdad, that the great stream of Greek 
and other ancient learning began to pour into the 
Muhammadan world and to reclothe itself in an Arabian 
dress. And so far as Medicine is concerned, the tradition 
of the old Sasanian school of Jundi-Shapur was pre- 
dominant. Of this once celebrated school, now long a 
mere name, with difficulty located by modern travellers 
and scholars on the site of the hamlet of Shahbad 


1 The whole of the S7th Volume of the S.B.E. series gives an 
excellent account of the contents of the Dinkard, the Z&dsparam, the 
Din-i Vajarkard and the Riv^yats which treat of this subject. For a brief 
account of the 2 1 nasks or books, Mr. Dossabhoy Framji’s History 
of the Parsees, VoL II, pp. 157-164, where I had the pleasure of 
contributing the account. 

^ An^bian Medicine, by Edward G. Browne, pp« 
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in the -province of Khnzistan in S. W. Persia...’’^ 
Shapnr II is said to have summoned the Greek physi- 
cian Theodosius or Theodoras to attend him. Accord- 
ing to Browne, ^ “this physician "s s^-stem of medicine is 
mentioned in the Fihrist as one of the Persian books on 
medicine afterwards translated into Arabic and preserved 
at any rate until the tenth century of our era.^ This 
physician, who was a Christian, obtained such honour and 
consideration in Persia that Shapur caused a church to 
be built for him and at his request set free a number of 
his captive countr3rmen.’' Browne thus speaks of the 
development of this school : “The great development of 
the school of Jundi-Shapur was, however, the unforeseen 
and unintended result of that Byzantine intolerance 
which in the fifth century of our era drove the Nestorians 
from their school at Edessa and forced them to seek 
refuge in Persian territory. In the following century the 
enlightened and wisdom-loving Khusraw Anusharwan the 
protector of the exiled Neo-Platonist philosophers, sent 
his physician Burzuya to India, who, together with the 
game of chess and the celebrated Booh ofKalila and 
DimnOj brought back Indian works on Medicine and 

1 Browne thus speaks of this city of medical school : “The city 
owed its foundation to the Sasanian monarch Shapur I, and son and 
successor of Ardasbir Babakan, who founded this great dynasty in the 
third century after Christ, and restored after five centuries and a half 
of eclipse, the ancient glories of Achaememan Persia. Shapur, after 
he had defeated and taken captive the Emperor Valerian, and sacked 
the famous city of Antioch, built, at the place called Syriae Beth 
Lapat, a town which he named Veh-az-Andev-i Shapur, or < Shapur’s 
Better than Antioch % a name which was gradually converted into 
Qum^ $hapur or in Arabic Jundi Sabur.’^^ 

2 Jbid., p. 803. 3 About A.D. 581. 

d, perser n. Arab Znr Zeitder Sasaniden 
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also, apparenly, Indian physicians to Persia. The school 
of Jnndi'Shapur was, then, at the time of the Prophet 
Muhammad’s birth, at the height of its glory. There 
converged G-reek and Oriental learning, the former trans- 
mitted in part directly through Greek scholars, but for 
the most part through the industrious and assimilative 
Syrians, who made up in diligence what they lacked in 
originality. Sergius of Easul- Ayn, who flourished a little 
before this time, was one of those who translated Hippo- 
cratus and Galen into Syriac. Of these intermediate 
Syriac medical literature, from which many, perhaps 
most, of the Arabic translations of the eighth and ninth 
centuries were made, not much survives.’^ 

Of the original Persian element in the medical 
teaching of the school oi Jundi-Shapur, Browne says : 
‘‘ But though the medical teaching of Jundi-Shapur was 
in the main Greek, there was no doubt an umierlying 
Persian element, especially in Pharmacology, where the 
Arabic nomenclature plainly reveals in many cases 
Persian origins. Unfortunately, the two most glorious 
periods of pre-Islam ic Persia, the Achaemcnian {B.O. 
550-330) and the Sasanian (A.D. 226-64^)), both termi- 
nated in a disastrous foreign invasion, Gi'eek in the first 
case, Arab in the second, which involved the wholesale 
destruction of the indigenous leaniing and literature, so 
that it is impossible for us to reconstitute more than the 
main outlines of these two ancient civilizations. Yet the 
Avesta, the sacred book of the Zoroastrians, speaks of 
three classes of healers, by prayers and religious obser- 
vances, by diet and drugs, and by instruments ; in other 
words priests, physicians and surgeons. As regards the 
latter, one curious passage in the Vendidad, ordains that 
the tyro must operate successfully on three unbelievers 
before he may attempt an operation on one of the * good 
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Mazdayasnian religion And, of course, Greek physi- 
cians, of ^"honi Otesias is the best known, besides an 
occasional Egyptian, were to be found at the Achaeme- 
nian Court before the time of Alexander of Maoedon.’^ 
Even after the Arab conquest the medical school of Jundi- 
Shapur continued to induence. We read: “The medical 
school of Jundi-Shapur seems to have been little afiected 
by the Arab invasion and conquest of the seventh century 
of our era, but it was not till the latter half of the eighth 
century, when Baghdad became the metropolis of Islam 
that its influence began to be widely felt on the 
Muslims.’’ 



THE DOCTRINE OF KAB3IA FROM 
THE ZOROASTBIAN POINT OF VIEW.^ 

I 

The object of the paper is two-fold, viz, (1) to present 

- ^ ^ , the Zoroastrian view of the doctrine of 

Introduction. . i ^-r • 

Karma in the sense that Happiness 
and misery are the result of an individuals own acts/^ 
and (2) to discuss that view. 

In the ordinary primitive sense, the word Tcarma 
means “a deed, work or action’’. Then, in the techni- 
cal religious sense, it has come to mean “ a religious 
rite ” or ‘‘ a religious action or deed”. Then, it has also 
come to mean “ Fate, the certain consequence of acts 
done in a former life.”^ 

A recent writer thus pithily presents the signification 
of the word : ** The future, both in this life and hereafter, 
is a product, of which the past and the present are factors, 

1 This paper was at first written for the Baroda State. About* 
10 years ago, His Highness Maharaja Sayaji Bao Gaikwar, wl® is 
always eager to help the cause of learning in general and Oriental learn- 
ing in particular, desired that a book may be written and publisbed on 
the subject of the Doctrine of Karma from the points cf view of all 
religions. Prof, Widgery, the then Professor of Philosophy at Hia 
Highness’s Baroda College, kindly conveyed to me His Highness’a 
desire and requested me to write from the Zoroastrian point of view. 
I did so and submitted this paper which was accepted and liked. But 
as some other scholars of other religions, whom Prof. Widgery had 
approached, did not, as said by Prof, Widgery, send in their papers, 
the scheme fell through. The paper was then read at the Second 
Oriental Conference held at Calcutta in 1922. Vide Proceedings and 
Transactions of the Second Oriental Conference, pp. 47-82, 

2 Prof. Apte*s BanshrU-EnglUh JOiciiomry (1890}» p. 388* 
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the past as Karma and the present as Free-will. In 
the above sense of “ Fate, the certain consequence of 
acts done in a former Hie,” the word karma seems 
to be now passing into the literature of the "West. As 
an instance, I may point to a recent article by Lady 
Paget, a learned lady, a little incHned towards some 
eastern ways of thought. In her recent article on the 
late Austrian Emperor Francis Joseph, she uses the word 
in this sense.2 

II 


Iranian Equivalents of the Indian word Karma. 


Karma / ^4, ^4^) is a Sanskrit word which comes 

Its Avesta iqui- Aryan root kar, which is 

Talent in the ordi- in Sanskrit, kT in Avesta, 

nary sense. ^ ' . 

kartan (inotjs) in Pahlavi, karclan 

in Persian, creare in Latin (Fr. cr^er). The root bears 
the meaning “ to do, to produce”. Hence, in the ordinary 
primitive sense, the word karma means “ a deed, work or 
action”. The Avesta word kara S. P. jK") 

comes nearer to it in its ordinary sense. 

An old Parsi word, closely corresponding to the 
A correspond- Karma, both in its original ety- 

ing Pahlavi oqui- mological sense and in its subsequent 
valent of Karma. technical religious sense, is the Pahlavi 
word kunishna (wns), Persian kunisJina or kunish 


1 ^a$t and Weet of February 1&18, p. 178. 

2 doubt a heavy load of crime and misdeeds in past 
centuries remains to the account of the House of Hapsburg, and, 
when looking to the Emperor Francis Joseph, I always had the 
impression that a weighty Karma rested on his fated head .... The 
Emperor Francis Joseph may in his life ha\e paid o& Jong standing 
debts incurred in former existences.’* {2 he Nimteenih Century a4d 
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( or It comes from JcAn ( 0^)7 the crude 

form of Palilavi hartan ( ) or Persian 
(kardan) to do. Hence, the word kimishna, like the Indian 
word karma, originally means “ an act, work or deed/^ 
and then, it has sufcsequently come to mean, '‘the 
certain consequence or result of acts done in one^s life*’* 
In this signification, it is limited to a certain extent. It 
does not extend, as in the case of the Indian word karma, 
to any number of past lives, but is confined to one life. 
It is in the Parsi witings which speak of a future life 
and of happiness and misery resulting from one’s actions, 
that the word kunukna is used in the above limited 
second technical religious sense of Karma. We read in 
the Pahlavi Mmbkherad : “ ahrnan lit kanih hard kunisli- 
na-i nli/ok^i lak liumanam} Le-, “ I am not a (real) maiden 
but am your good kimishna tdeed). ” Mobad KeryOsang 
Dhaval, in his Sanskrit translation, renders the word by 
karma ( ), We read : ^4 sr ^ 

Later on also, as the Sanskrit rendering of the Pahlavi 
htikunisTina i.e., good kimislma or good deed, 

Nerj^dsang gives . The word occurs several times 

in*this part of the Mmbkherad and "Serytsmg every- 
where renders it into Sanskrit as karma. 

Again, we find the word kunishna used in the same 
double sensed of Karma in the Pahlavi Ardai T'irn/- 

1 Chap. 11, 130- Dastiiir Darab Peshotan’s Text, p. 11, Vide. 
D tndh-u Mainy64 khard, Pahlavi, Pazaad and Sanskrit Texts, edited 
by Ervad Tehinuras Dinshaw Anklesaria, with an Introduction by me 
(1013), p. 24:, 1. 4. 2 Ibid^, Sanskrit Text, L 3. 

3 Chap, IV, 2b Dps. Hoshang* Haag- West Text, p, 19; 
Translation, p, 155, Vide Arid ^"vdf-Numdk orLivre d'ArdS VirAf. 
Traduction par M. A. Barthelenay (1887, p. 14, FtdeOeorge Hado^x’s 
Prose-verse rendering (from Pope’s prose translation of the Persian 
VirM-ntoeh) (1904), p. 8. Dastur Kaikhosru s Text, p. 10* 
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nameh We read there, that a figure in the form 
of a handsome woman, who, as we will see later 
on, represents the sum total of a man’s good or bad 
actions in the world, says : li hunishna-i laJc Tiiimanam 
yudan-i JcTiiip-minasTini TcTiup-gohasTini 7chup-7ctinashni^i,e.^ 
“ 0 youth of good thoughts, of good words and good 
deeds ! I am your Jciinishna.^^ Here, the word hunishna 
is in the sense of Karma. In the same book, we read 
that the bad ktinishna or deed appears in the form of an 
ugly woman, saying : li humanam mk4 Idk Jcunishna4 
salyori,^ Le., “ I am your evil hunishna.'^ 

In the Sanskrit version of the Pahlavi SMJccmd 
GumdntJc Vijdr also, the Pahlavi word JctinisTina is ren- 
dered by karmyncm^.’karmmatm.^ 

In the Pahlavi BddokTit NasJc^ also, we find the 
Pahlavi word JctmisJma used in a similar passage. 

Knnislina^ the Pahlavi equivalent of the Sanskrit 
A correspond^ ' Karma, is rendered into Persian by 
ing Persian equi- ’ Jcerddr This Persian word also 

v ent o lias, like the Sanskrit Tcarma and the 

Pahlavi hunishna^ the original signification of ‘ an act ’ or* 
* deed The root form of all these words is the sam\ 
Then, latterly, the word kerdar has also come to signify the- 
resultant sum of one’s past actions. In the Persian Virdf- 
ndmeh^ the Pahlavi word kunishna of the Pahlavi Virdf- 
ndmeh is rendered by Jcerddr. Por example, we read : — 

c/i ^ 01.1 .^1*5 

(javdb In dad In surat iaddn ka$,^ 
ke man kerddr nikuri to am has) 

1 Chap. XVn, H. Hoshang-Haug-West ’Text, p, 46. 

2 Shzkand G'dmdnik Vijdr. The Pdzand-Sanskrit Text by 

Hofihang.West, Vocabulary, p, 267. 3 Chap. II, 22. Hosbang-Haug- 

West Text, in the Book of Arda Vir6.f , p* 284, h 6. 4 The Virdf-- 
Ttdmeh by Das^ur Kaikhosru, Persian Text, p. 6, U 10. 
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This (maiden) form thus replied to him : ' I am only 
the kerdar of your good deeds. ^ ” 

In the corresponding part of the Persian Viraf- 
nameh, where one’s evil deeds appear before him, we 
read 

(javabasJi dM surat, go ft shab yar 
he man fa*"! to am ha kar b kerdar) 

Here, there are two other words besides the word kerdar 
which also cany the same signification. They are kar 
and fa*l which both mean “action 

So far then, we see that the Pahlavi and Persian 
words, kimishna and kerdar are, in both, their primitive 
or etymological sense and their secondary or technical 
religious sense, the same as the Sanskrit karma. In fact, 
the Sanskrit translator of one ot the Pahlavi books has 
translated the Pahlavi kimishna as karma. 

The Avesta equivalent of the Indian word karma in 
its secondary technical sense is Baind 
Instead of beginning with the 
earlier Avesta, I began with the Pahlavi, 
because, in the Pahlavi equivalent, we 
find the word to be the same as the 
Indian karma^ both etymologically and technically, 
in the religious sense The Avesta word daenh is etymolo- 
gically difierent, but, in the technical religious sense, it 
is well-nigh the same as karma. 

The Avesta ddend has become din (jw) in 

Pahlavi and din in Persian. The word comes from 


The Avesta 
equivalent o f 
Karma in its tech- 
nical secondary 
eense. 
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the Avesta root di (^) = Sanskrit Pahl. 

Pers. ‘to see, to think, to show, to announce'. The 
prophets or promulgators of Dae?zas or Dins, reli- 
gions, are all seers So, Dctenci is a kind of law or 
system, which shows or teaches us, or announces or 
reveals to us, ‘ something'. That ‘ something ' 
is duty-duty towards our Maker, duty towards 
those round about us, and duty towards ourselves. Just 
as the Pahlavi word Tcimishn has two meanings—the 
ordinary original one of deed or action and the technical 
religious one of karma, i.e., the resultant sum total of 
one's actions, so the Avesta daena also has two meanings^ 
the ordinary original one of law or religion and the 
technical religious one of karma or the resultant sum 
total of one's actions. 

It is from the Pahlavi EadokM Nask that one can say 
with certainty, that the Avesta word daena is, in one of 
its significations, the same as Pahlavi kunislm. In the 
Avesta text of the BddokM Nask, in those parts w^hich 
treat of subjects similar to those treated in the above 
passages of the Mlnbkherad and Virafnameh, it is 
kva daena that is spoken of as appearing 

in the form of a maiden. In the Pahlavi rendering of it 
we find the words nefshman din, nefskman kimishna, ie., 
one's din {daena), one’s kunishna (deed). This shows 
that the Pahlavi translator clearly understands the 
Avesta word Daena to mean kimishna, i.e., action. Ho 
uses both the words as equivalents. 

The Avesta Daena is often used as a spiritual com- 
ponent or associate of the soul. We read, more than once, 
this invocation in the Avesta^ : ahumcTia daendmcha, 

1 mddhU Nash (Yt. XXII), 9 , 11 : Vhhtdsp Ya&U (Yt. XXIV, 
Chap. VUJO, 56, 63. Westsrgaard^s text, pp. 296, 297 and 311. - 

2 Chap n. Hoshang-Haug-West Text, p. 284. 
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baodhascJia, urvanemcha^ framshlmcha yammaide^, 
we invoke the aTiu (life, spirit) and the Daim and the 
Intelligence and the Soul and the FravasTiL Prof* S. G. 
Oliphant^ thinks that this Avesta damn, is the same as 
Sanskrit dhind and Lithuanian daina. The Sanskrit 
word dhina is variously rendered by difterent scholars, 
but, after a prettj^ long dissertation. Prof. Oliphant 
considers it to be “ a gunated form of the root dhi 
* to think ’ and a synonym of dMfi and dKi He then 
adds : ** dliimt is the exact phonetic equivalent of the 
Avesta daind and the Lithuanian dainii. The daenh of 
the Avesta is (1) religion, especially the Ahiiran religion, 
also (2) a theological-philosophical concept of the tota- 
lity of the psychic and religious properties of man. It 
is the spiritual ego, the immortal part of man. the 
mental J.oYog (logo&) .... DTienna daend and (Lithua- 
nian) daind are all thought but thought, in its higher and 
spiritual reaches. Both phonetics and sematics proclaim 
them own sisters in the old Indo-European family circle.’’ 

Ordinarily, the word Daend has come to mean 
‘‘religion”. In Pahlavi it has become dm (w) and in 
Persian din io'/)- The Mahomedans also have taken 
the same word for “religion”. In this bx’oader sense, 
the Iranian word dawd or din is the same as Indian 
dharma It is from this word Damdj that we have 
the later Persian diydnat ( ), in the sense of “ adher- 
ence to religion, conscience, honesty, virtue”. 

I have spoken at some length upon the Iranian words 
which are equivalents of the Indian karma^ with a view 
to show, that the technical religious idea is welhnigh the 

1 Yasna XXVI, 4, 6. 

Z ^‘Sanskrit Avesta Lithuanian diatna,” an 

article by Dr. Samuel Grent Oliphant, Professor in Grove Ci^ 
CoBege, Grove City, Penn., in uhe Jornnal of ihe Am^cctn Oriental 
Society y 32nd VoL, Part IV, December 1912, pp. 393-413. 
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same in both. Now, I will give, at some length, the 
Avesta and Pahlavi passages which expound the theory 
or belief of Karma in the sense W'hich forms the subject 
proper of our paper 

III 

The Avesta and Pahlavi Passages illustrating the Doctrine of 
Karina as regards the Future Life* 

The Avesta and Pahlavi books contain several 
passages which present the view, that a man^s soul meets 
after death, as it were, an exact counterpart of his 
actions in this world. He sees happiness or misery in 
the next world according as he has done good or bad ac- 
tions in this world. If he has led a good, honest, virtuous 
life in this woidcl, he sees happiness in the next life 
immediately after death. If he has led a bad, dishonest, 
vicious life, he sees misery. 

Perhaps, it may be said, that it will be better if we 
confine ourselves to happiness and misery in this life. 
But, we must bear in mind, that the question of happi- 
ness and misery is always connected with the future, — 
the future of this life or the future of the next. A man 
who looks to the happiness of the moment is really not 
happy. The momentary happiness may bring in re- 
action. In the same way, a man who feels dejected at 
any misery of the moment, feels, as it were, for ever lost. 
Again, we have to look to the question of happiness from 
a religious point of view. So, we must present, at first, 
the religious view of future happiness or misery. A 
religion, to be a good religion, must be practical. So, 
the religious view will, in its very nature, present the 
practical point of view of happiness and misery in this 
world. We will, therefore, at first, consider the Zoroas- 
Isrian view of the sum total of one’s actions, as presented 
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by Zoroastrian books — (A) the Avesta books and (B) the 
Pahlavi books. 

(A) The Avesta Books. 

Firstly, we read in the VenSdM (XIX, 27, ef seq ) : 

/ X rnu TT “ Zoroaster asked^ : ‘ 0 JEfolv Creator of 

(o) The Vendidad. , . . ' 

the material world ! What becomes 

of the works ot charity which a man bestows for (the 
good of) his sonl in the material world? Where do 
they go ? Where do they spread *? Where do they 
meet (i.e., where are they recompensed)?' Ahui’a Mazda 
replied thereto: ‘After the death of man, after the 
passing away of man, alter the departure (of man\ 
the Baevas and the mal-intormed Dravants (evil persons) 
do their work. When the dawn after the third night 
brightens and 'shines, and when the well-armed Mithra 
appears on the beautiful mountains, ami when the 
Sun rises, (then), 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! a Baeva, 
named Vizaresha, carries away (well-hied, the soul 
of the wicked devil-worshipping sinful man. (The soul 
whether of) the unrighteous or the righteous goes 
towards the old-created path, the holy Chinvat bridge 
crea4:ed by Mazda. There, the consciousness and the soul 
(baodhascha urvanemoha) are asked to account for the 
conduct (observed) in the world, for the actions done in 
the corporeal word. There comes that beautiful (well-) 
formed, strong, handsome, watchful, discriminative, 
.graceful, resourceful, artful (maiden). She saddens the 
sinful soul of the unrighteous in darkness. She carries 
the soul of the righteous to the other side of Hara- 
blr^zaiti (i.e., the Elbourz mountain), and guides him 
across the Chinvat bridge, the bridge of the spiritual 
Yazatas. (Then,) Vohumand rises from his golden seat. 

1 The translations of most of these passages in this paper are 
my own and are taken from my other previous papers. 
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\ ohumano sayeth (thus) : ‘ 0 righteous ! How (well that)* 
thou hast come hither to this imperishable world from 
(that) perishable world ! ’ The souls of the righteous 
go delighted towards Ahura Mazda, towards the Amesha- 
Spentas, towards the golden seat (or Vohumand), to the 
Garo-nmtoa (i.e., Paradise) which is the mansion of 
Ahura Mazda, the mansion of the Amesha-Spentas, the 
mansion of other Holy ones. ^ ’ 

We must note that, according to the Vendtdadj it is 
only one maiden, the handsome maiden, that appears 
before both — the righteous and the unrighteous souls. 
She pleases the one, and saddens the other. We 
do not find in this passage a distinct word for the 
maiden but the feminine gender ijid Sans. she) 

of the person shows that it is a maiden. Again, other 
Avesta books^ distinctly speak of the person as a maiden 
(Jccdnlna ; Sans. The TlsTitasp Yasht, 

which distinctly speaks of the maiden, is spoken of by 
Darmesteter- as the counterpart {cofiU'e par tie) of this 
19th chapter of the J'eiididdd. The maiden is also spoken 
of as charaiti Sans, chari PahL 

charaltlJc 

The ffddbJcM Nasl^'^ presents to us a more amplified 
(h) The Hadokht version of what we read in the Vendiddd. 

^ask. follows 

“ Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda : ‘ 0 Ahura 
Mazda, Beneficent Spirit, Holy Creator of the 
c orporeal w orld ! when a righteous person dies, where* 

1 !rhe Hdddkht Nask^ Chap. II, 23, Hoshang-Hattg-West Book 
of Viraf-Kameh, p. 284 ; Westergaard, Yasht fragment XXII, 9 ; The 
Visbtasp Yasht, Wesfeergaard, Yt. XXIV, Chap. YIII, 56. 

2 Le Zend Avesta, II, p. 663. 

3 Chap. II, 1 et seq. (Hoshang-Haug-West, Virdf^Ndmeh, pp«. 
279 et seq.), Westergaard, Yt, XXII, 1 et seg> 
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dwells his own soul during that (first) night (after 
death ? ^ Then Ahura Mazda replied : ‘ It sits near the 
head (of its corpse), chanting the TJshtavaiti GatM i,and) 
praying for happiness (usJitatMem) thus : * Hapiness to 
him, from whom happiness (reaches) to any body else* 
May Ahura Mazda Who rules according to His will grant 
(blessings to him).^^ The soul receives on that (one) 
night as much happiness (sJicito) as the w'hole living 
world (receives) 

“ (.Then Zarathushtra asked :) Where dwells his 
soul during that second night ? (The reply of Ahura 
Mazda is the same as that in the case of the above first 
question,) 

“ Then Zarathushtra asked : Where dwells his soul 
during that third night y (The reply of Aliura Mazda is 
the same as that in the case of the above first and second 
questions.) 

“ At the end of the third night, when dawn approach* 
es. the soul of the righteous man passes through trees^ 
inhaling fragrance. Towards it (the soul\ there ap- 
proaches a fragrant wind, more fragrant than other wdnds, 
bloTying from the southern direction.^ Then, the soul of 
(that) righteous man seems to inhale through his nostrils 
that (fragrant) wind (thinking to itself:) * Whence 
comes this wind, which is the most fragrant wdnd I have 
ever inhaled through my nostrils’ ? — In that wind, his 
Damn, coming forward, presents itself before him, in 
the form of a maiden (who was) beautiful, brilliant, 
white-armed, bold, well-formed, w^ell-sized, with pro- 

1 Ushtd ahmli yahmdi ushtd kahfndichit. vasC^-kshayas Mazdm 

ddydt Ahv7'6* 

2 Or, as much bappiuess as ifc received during its whole Hvii^g 

life. 

3 It seems that in ancient IrAn, the south was taken to be a. 
bealthy, and therefore an auspicious direction. 
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-truding-breasts, straight-bodied,^ well-born, nobly- 
descended, aged fifteen years, with a growth of body as 
excellent as the most excellent of creatures- Then the 
soul of the righteous person asked her (the maiden) : 

‘ What maiden art thou whom, out of all maidens ever 
(seen), I have seen here the most beautiful in form ’ ? Then 
its (the soul’s) own DaenA replied to him : ‘ 0 young 
man with good thougts, good words, good actions, good 
Daena I am really your IXaena, of thine own body 
(i.e., the result of actions done during your corporeal 
existence ).® Everybody, on seeing you, as thou appearest 
to me, liked thee on account of (thy) greatness, good- 
ness, excellence, fragrance, triumph (over evil), (.and) 
freedom from malice. 0 thou youth of good thoughts, 
good woi’ds, good actions, good Daena ! thou liked me, 
owing to thy greatness, goodness, excellence, fragx'ance, 
triumph, freedom from malice ; so I appear before thee 
as such (i.e., I am a reflection of thy greatness, good- 
ness, etc.) When you saw others, burning, performing 
idolatry, causing destruction (and) cutting oft trees, you 
(did not like these, but) sat chanting GcitMs, praised 
good waters, praised fire and helped the righteous men 
who came to you from near or far. With such tfhy) 

1 Srao-tanvd- Haug takes the Pers. (sarv), cypress, to 

have been derived from the first part of the words ; ride his Virif- 
ndmeh^ p* 311, n. 5. 

2 Or, here the word may be translated good conscience (P* 

3 Haug ( Virdf-ndmeh, p. 311) translates this sentence thus: 
am, O youth, thy good thoughts, good *words, good deeds (and) good 
religion, on account of which good religion in thy own possession, 
every one has loved thee for such greatness, etc.^^ Spiegel also gives 
similar translation {.Khdrdeh-Avesta^'p* 137). ^This translation fits better 
with our line of thought, but we have to tahe a little Ubeity with 
grammar. The sense is the same, viz-, I am the resultant sum 
total of your actions.” 
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good thoughts, good words and good actions, you made 
me, who was endeared to you, more endeared, made me, 
who was beautiful, more beautiful, made me, who was 
desirable, more desirable, made me, who was occupying 
a high position, occupy a still higher position/ ” 

We need not enter here into further particulars as 
given in the HadbJckt NasJc. The soul of the righteous 
person, after this interview with his own daena, his own 
Karma, the resultant sum total of his own actions in this 
world, proceeds, in the form of a handsome maiden, step 
by step, from one heaven to another, from the heaven of 
Humata, i.e., good thoughts, to the heaven of JHfnkMa, is., 
good words, and from that heaven to that of IIvarsMa, 
is., the heaven of good actions, and finally, to the seat of 
Infinite Light, the Qarhmmna, the seat of Ahura Mazda 
himself. 

The third chapter of the HddhkM Nask presents a 
picture quite the reverse of the above. Here, the ques- 
tion is about the soul of the sinner, the unrighteous. 
His soul also sits, for the first three nights after death, 
near the dead body. It utters words of despondency and 
despair like the following: “ 0 Ahura / Where 

ami to go? In which direction I am to go?^' (kdm 
nembi zdm Ahxira Mazda ? kuthra nlme a^eniT) During 
the first night after death, the soul of the unrighteous 
sees as much misery as that seen* by the whole living 
world (or as much misery as he had seen during his 
whole living life). Feeling miserable, it utters the 
above words of despair and despondency for three con- 
secutive nights. On the dawn after the third night, his 
soul passes through a stinking dirty place, and there, the 
most stinking wind from the north blows before it. It 
was the most stinking wind that he had ever inhaled in 
his lifetime. 
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The extant copies of the HMhkM Nask do not give 
the converse passages corresponding to the passages 
relating to the righteous soul. But, from what we read in 
the corresponding writing of the Ardai Tirof-Komeh, 
we learn, that the soul of an unrighteous person is 
accosted by his evil daend in the form of a very ugly 
woman, who, in response to the question of the soul, says, 
that she is the daena of his own evil thoughts, evil words 
and evil actions, and that his thoughts, words and deeds 
gradually made her more hideous. The soul then passes, 
step by step, to the hell of Dnshmata, Le., evil thoughts, 
to the hell of Dusukhta, i.e.. evil words, and then to the 
hell of Duzcarskta, i.e., evil actions. 

"We now come to the Tishtasp Yaslit^ In the Vendl- 
ddd, it is Zoroaster who asks a question 
^iVla**^*'^"** about the destiny of the soul, and it 
is Ahura Mazda who replies. In the 
Jliuloklit Nask also, there is the same procedure. But 
the Vishtdsp YasM (Chap. VIII) differs from the first 
two. In the Patet, a Parsi thus speaks of his faith in the 
Zoroastrian religion : ipa an dm dastur est Tihm, m Ahura 
M azda Zartbshi ohdsht, Zartbsht ol Gbshtdsp, i.e.) I Iccept 
the commandments of that religion, which Ahura Mazda 
taught to Zoroaster and which Zoroaster taught to Gush- 
t&sp tVisht&sp).” The Vishtdsp YasJit is framed in the 
spirit of the latter part of the above passage of the Patet. 
It is the teaching of Zoroaster to King Gusht&sp whose 
Avesta name was V isht&sp. Hence it is, that it is called 
Vishtdsp Yasht. It is also spoken of as Vlshtasp Nask. 

I pp, 302 to 132; Zend Avesta^ par Darmesteter, 

VoL II, pp* 663*83. In this aeconnfe of the Virshtdsp Yashi and the 
Pahlavi books, I draw materials from my paper on ** A Principle of 
J ostice among the Ancient Pei^lana as described by Herodotus ; its 
origin, in Persian books” (The Sir J. Madressa Juhthe Volume* 
editel by me, pp. 386-97. fide my ** Memorial Papers,” pp. €8-79.) 
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It seems to be a much mutilated and abridged form of 
the 10th Nask, which is also known as J'lsJitasp sast^ 
Le., “ that which was tanght to Vlshtisp (by Zoroaster)/^ 
In all the 8 chapters of the Nask or the Yashfc, the 
subject in hand is addressed to Visht^sp, as “ (my) son 
(picth^a) Kava Visht^spa’*! But the 8th chapter, which 
treats of the subject of the destiny of the souk is, in 
addition to Visht^sp, addressed to Frashaoshtra as 
(my) son Frashaoshtra” ! In this Yasht, the soul is 
represented, as reposing during the first night on Good 
Words, and during the second night on Good Actions, 
On the third night it proceeds towards the Ohinvat 
bridge. Here, the usual stage of good thoughts is 
dropped. But, in the final-passage to Gara-timma^ we 
find the usual order. The description of this book about 
the destiny of the righteoiis soul is well nigh the same as 
that of the HciclhkM JSask, As to the destiny of the 
unrighteous soul, it only alludes to it in the last para and. 
omits the detailed accoiint found in the HkdhMit Nask. 

IV 

(j5 i The Pahlavi Books. 

"We now come to the Pahlavi books. We will first 
see, what the Minbkherad says. The 
fcfaerad^'^'* second chapter of the book treats of 
the good of the body and the sonl 
(tan va ravan). Therein, after speaking of the 
transient state of life, it gives the following account 
of the destiny of the soul : For three days and 
nights the soul hovers near the body (or near 
tlieilast resting-place). On the dawn of the fourth day, 
it meets, on one hand, with help and support {awakth) 
from three Yazatas or angels, viz., Sarosh, V&e-i-shapir 
ii.e. the good Yae) and VahrUrn <.Behram), and on the 
oth er, with the opposition {hamtistarlh) of demons like 
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Ast-vi(Ut, Yae-i salitar, Farzlsht, Nazisht and Aeshni, and 
then proceeds to the Chluvad bridge. The souls ol both^ 
the righteous as well as the unrighteous, go to the bridge. 
There, they are judged impartially ; nothing, not even a 
hair's breadth of inja.'tice is shown, by Meher, Sarosh 
and Eashnu, the last one holding the balance to weigh 
their deeds. When a righteous soul passes, the bridge 
becomes as wide as a The rest of the description 

ot the Jfhihkherad is well-nigh the same as that of the 
Hfulokhf Niikk. In the ease of the unrighteous soul, the 
demon Yizaresli takes hold of it. It meets with opposition 
from the good Yazata like Sarosh, and with bad treatment 
from demons like Yizaresb who beat it. We then find 
in the Mhibkhe/Uid some further matter, which is wanting 
in the previous descriptions of the Avesta books and 
which we had to assume, i-iz., that the unrighteous soul 
is accosted by the picture ot its bad deeds in the form of 
an ugly wicked maiden. On being asked bs’ the soul as 
to who she was, she says : “ I am not a maiden, but am 
thy deeds” {II Id kanlkhard kunisJm-i lakl She then 
taunts the soul and reminds it of its past deeds. Finally, 
with four steps, the soul goes to the final hell. As ^id 
above, according to the readidM, the souls of both, the 
righteous and the unrighteous, were accosted by a hand- 
some maiden, who saddened the souls of the uni’ighteons 
and gladdened those of the righteous. But here, we find 
that the righteous and the unrighteous are met by two 
difterent types of maidens. 

The next Pahlavi book that treats of the destiny of 

soul is the Dddistdn-i Dml?- Its version 
{b) 'the Uftdis- . .i i , ■ 

taii-i Uiui. vanes a little, though not m the mam 

points. It says nothing of the soul 
hovering over the corpse or its last resting-place. 


i Obaps. XX-XXV. 
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but says, that it entertains some fears and doubts 
about its place {gnman 1 madam, nefshman gds).^ It 
sees before itself its good deeds or misdeeds. 
In the case of the righteous souls, during the first three 
nights, the recollection of their good thoughts, good 
TTords and good deeds brings- them joy, pleasure and 
commendment ishndyasTind, rdmasTina and fardtashna)^ 
respectively. On the contrary, to the T\icked souls, 
there come pain, discomfort and punishment {bishf 
dusMmrih and pdtafards)^ respectively. All the souls 
then pass over the bridge. We find in the Dddisfan the 
following additional statements, which are not found in 
the preceding versions : 

(1) The first statement is, that there is a class of 
souls between the righteous (dhlobun) and the unright- 
eous {darvand). They are spoken of as the hamistagdai, 
i^., the equal-stationary or the ever^tationary. They are 
the souls of those whose good deeds equal their bad 
deeds in weight. The righteous go higher up {Idla) 
from over the bridge, the unrighteous fall down head- 
foremost, and the hamistagani go to their own place, 
which seems to be neither higher up nor lower down, 
but on the same level. 

(2) We also find some additional matter about the 
bridge. It is said that the bridge is like a many-sided 
wooden beam (ddr hU7ndndh-i kabad pdhliik).^ It has 
both broad and narrow sides, the broad being as broad 
as ^ reeds (jids)® and the narrow as small as the edge 

1 Chap, XXIV, 2, Ernul Tehmuna’s Text, Purtishn XXIII, 
a,p. 49, 1. 11. 

2 Chap. XX, % Purmkn XIX, 2. Ervad Tehinanw'B Text, 

p. 43. 8 Ibid. 

4 Iba. Chap. XXI, 3, Purtuhn XX, 3, p. 44. 


3 Ibid. 
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of a razor {bstareh tai).^ Wiien a righteous sotl 
passes over it, the broad side gives a passage to it ; but 
when the unrighteous passes, it is the narrow side, 
edged Khe a. razor, that gives a passage. The broad side 
gives an easy passage to the righteous, the narrow side 
throws dow'n the unrighteous on pointed darts. 

(3'> On the departure of a righteous person from 
this world, the creation— water, earth, trees and 
animals— grieves for his departure.'-^ Ahura Mazda 
makes up for the loss by sending anothej* righteous 
man to this world. So, the world continues to have a 
fresh supply of good men in place of those who have 
departed.^ 

(4) In the Avesta books, above referred to, the 
picture of one’s deeds which prei^nts itself before the 
soul in the form of a maiden is spoken of as daena, (is., 
the picture of his conscience). In the Mim-dcJierad it is 
ipokto of as kunasTmi (ie., the aggregate of his actions)* 
Ip the DMistan^ it is spoken of as *'the ganjabar-i 
(is., the treasurer of one’s meritoriousness). 

(6) There is one more additional new idea in^ th6 
liadistmfi It is that of the soul seeing both its good 
and evil deeds before it. The good soul sees before it, 
its meritorious as well as sinful works {nefshman Jeerfe 

vmm negirei).^ The righteous soul, in the midst of 

1 Of. ** nuldr-bridge ” of tiie Mabomedaiss ; al^o the 

(the razor^B edge) of the Upam^ad, 

^ The JMdkidmd Chap^ XXII. This siatetoenl of the 
reminds m of what we reed lathe F^nmdm Ymhi(Yt 
that the creaMon or the whole Haktre was delight, 
ed oa the birth of the righteoas persony Zoroaster. 

8 C^api XXII. 

4 Jbid^ Chap. XXIF, 5, Fur^kn XXTIf, 5 ; TehioaraB^s, Teart 
& iW.CHiap.XXlV. 

f Mi. f&t |)C 5t>, r. i. 
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its pleasure for the consoiousness of having acted well 
in this world, meets, on the third night, some ptmish- 
ment for any wrong deeds that it may have done. It 
■says : “ If there be some sin also with righieoasness, 
which (stn) continues in its origin, for the first time, on 
the same third night, punishment by way of retribution 
for the evil deeds reaches him {aaf levatmannch aJilubih 
i;anas (tef zetkask pavctndun istet fardtim pavan tojasTmeh 
diishdrnvshta patafards ham se digar leliiid ydmftinet).^ 
In the same way, the unrighteous soul, while it sees 
before it, its evil thoughts, evil words and evil deeds and 
the punishment due to them, sees also on the first, 
second and third nights, the spirit {mlmi) of its good 
thoughts, good words and good actions respectively, if 
Any, and derives pleasure therefrom.® 

When we come to the Grand ^tindehesh, we find 
(c) n»e Grand therein some further new matter as 
Baadekesh. follows^ : 

(1) The most important new matter that one finds 
in the G^'and Bundehe^ is this : While in all the other 
Avesta and Pahlavi boohs, a man’s conscience or his 
actions are represented as appearing before the seul a&er 


1 Chap. XXIV, 4, PursithM X%W, 4 ; Tvxi p. 5, 11. fi-8. 

2 Chapi. XXV, 4, Purnahn XXIV, p. Text p. 61, 11. 1446, 

3 The chapter of the Grand Bundekuh^ I refer Ito, has bees 

eraaslated by me faSy, and 1 woaM refer «ay readers t» the fall text 
and trassIaMon f^ren by we in <*Ah asttaaslated efaapter of the 
JawdeicsV’ a bi^re the Bowbay Branch of ttie Koyal 

AMstic Society on let Angast 1901. Fide Jotimal B.S.S.A. 

\eL ywi, pp. 49-65. Vide my Asiniki Papert, part I, pp 217-SS4. 
fideia^ Introdnetioa to that paper, for my views abewt the date 
and the aathor of the Bundekah. Vide the Preface of m# Gejtndi 
^VanriatioB (tf the Bandehesh, 
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deatii. in the form 6f a damsel,^ in this new chapter, in- 
addition to their being so represented, they are repre- 
sented (1) in the form of a cow itora-karp) and (2) in the 
form of a garden {ibstan-Tcarp).^ (2) Again, we leam» 
that the mountain of Chek4ti or Chak&t-i Dftitl, on which 
stands the Chinvat bridge and which is situated in the- 
middle of the world, is the place where the balance of 
justice is held. (3) We further learn that the balance- 
is held by the angel Bashna. (4) Spiritual Yazatas and 
spiritual dogs guard the bridge which rests on this moun- 
tain, the northern and the southern ends of the bridge 
being on two summits of the Elbourz. The sword-like 
edge of the bridge rests on the CLak&t-i Daiti. (5) The 
chapter alludes to the Parsi custom o± keeping the fire 
burning before the corpse, and says, that it helps, as it 
were, in frightening the Dagva Vizaresha, who turns hie 
back from the fire. In case, there is, for one reason or 
another, no fire there, the fire of Atash Beharfim will take 
care of the soul. This seems to account for the customr 
still prevalent to some extent, of sending some sandalwood 
for the sacred fire of the Atash Behar&m or for that of 
the adjoining Atash Adar&n when death takes place. 
Fire assists the virtuous soul again, when it crosses the 
bridge. It illuminates his path, Buring the first three 
days and nights, the pain to the soul is like that “ to a- 
man when his house is being dug up”. The soul sits 
before its dead body, hoping “that the blood may be 
heated and the wind may enter the body” (again), and 

I Pr. Haug thoogiit that this allegoiy ma; have ■* suggested 
to Hohasasaad the idea, of the Celestial Hurt* Dr. Chejne sajr%. 
•‘^t any rate this Zoroastriaa allegory saggeated the Talmudic story of 
the three basds of the ministering angels who meet the seal of the- 
pions msn, and the three banda of wounding ai^la who meet the bad 
Bcni when be dies.’' (SMeMgtiK^thei'jetifer. p.437.} 

g F«f« my above paper in my A$k(tie Paper*, p. 220. 
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that it (the soul) may be able to enter the body again. 
The picture of his pious deeds as a virtuous person 
appears before him, in addition to that in the figure of 
a damsel, in the form of “a fat and milky cow,*^ and 
*‘a garden full of leaves, full of water, full of fruits, full 
jof fertility, from (all) which blissful and fertile thoughts 
come to him/’ When the soul is sinful, the cow is 
“without milk, weak and frightful,^’ and the garden 
“waterless, treeless, dreary/’ The good wind (rae4‘sha- 
pzr), in which the pious soul sees the form of a handsome 
damsel, catches hold of its hand and carries it to Sts own 
destined place. The ugly damsel who presents herself 
before the wicked soul in the midst of the stinking wind 
asks it to cross the sharp-edged path. The soul refuses 
to do so. It is asked thrice to do so, and thrice it refuses- 
Then, in the end there comes before the soul “ a frightful 
untamed wild beast”. The soul is frightened, and there 
being no help before it, it advances on the sharp-edged 
path of the bridge, and, in doing so, falls in the abyss of 
Tiell. ‘‘Those whose sins and righteous acts are both 
^qual” go to the Hamistag&n which is “a place like the 
world {jinaM chegun gefi humamkV\^ 

« In the above description of the Grand Btindehesh 
we find a number of newly interpolated ideas, foreign to 
the old ideas. It is such interpolations that have made 
the old small Bundehesh “the Grand BimdeliesV\^ 

Lastly, we come to the ArdH Viraf-]!Cameli? Here, 
the picture that presents itself before 
spoken of both as Dm 
{Daena) and Tcunishna,^ ie., conscience 

1 For these *»»d other qaotatJOLS, tUie alove paper on 
imtfandated chapter of the Pmndehedt'*. 

2 The text of this Bundehesh, as collated the late Er'^ad 
Tehmams Dinsbaw AokleBada, has been edited bj his son, Mr* 
Behramgore, and published by Ibe Trustees of the Parsi Panchayat. 

3 Chaps, ir, V, YI and XYIL 4 Chap. IT, 10, 
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and actions. Again, we find in addition to those Ya 25 atj^j|p 
or angels which are referred to in the above books, the 
mention of the Yaziata Asht^d.^ Eashna is spoken of aa 
holding a golden balance, wherein he weighs (the deeds 
of) the pions and the wicked.- The Ttctmisiagan is spoken 
of as a place herein are the souls of those whose meri- 
torious and sinful acts are equal.^ Here, we find—and 
this is the only Pahlavi book wherein we find— some morp 
particulars about the weighing of the deeds in the balance. 
One whose meritorious deeds exceeds his misdeeds by the 
weight of three sroslih-'ChaTanam^'^ goes to Heaven. One, 
whose misdeeds exceeds his meritorious deeds by three 
Braoslm-cJiaranam^ goes to Hell* One, whose meritorious 
and evil deeds are equal, goes to the Eamistagan. 

We saw above, that the extant copies of the Avesta 
HMokU Nash did not give in full the passages referring: 
to the appearance of the evil hnnishna or harma in the^ 
form of an ugly, woman and to the conversation of the 
soul with that hunhhna. To make our picture complete, 
I will give here that part of the allegorical episode from 
the VimfNameh (Chap. XYII) : “ The soul of the 
wicked roamed for three nights there, where the wicked 
man died, there, near which place life went out. It (the 
soul) stood at the head (of the dead corpse) and uttei^ 
the (following despondent) words of the Gatha: 
D&d&r Ahurmazd ! To which land shall I go ? Which, 
place shall I have for refuge ? ^ And to him, on that 
night, there came as much pain and difficulty aa 
could possibly come to a worldly man when he lived in 
the world in difficulty and pain. Then, a cold stinking 
.wind blovrs towards it. It appeared to the soul as if it 
(the wind) blew from the northern direction, from the 
direction of the demons, and that he had not perceived 

1 % Vh»p.V,& S 

4 Tte aiKouat of tbfs weight is not propedy kaowa. 
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in the world a more stinking wind than this. And in 
that (stinking northern) wind he saw his own din, 
his own Tiunishna like a woman who was profligate, 
naked, decayed, raging, bandy-kneed, back-hipped, 
spotted, to such a great extent, that one spot was joined 
to another spot, and like a wicked, most polluted, 
stinking, noxious creature. Then that sinful soul asked 
(that woman) : ‘ "Who art thou, — thou, than whom I never 
saw a creature more ugly, more polluted and more 
stinking in the creation of Ahura Mazda or Ahriman ? ' 
She (the ugly woman) replied: ‘O thou youth of evil 
thoughts, evil words and evil deeds ! I am thy evil TcimUhna 
(deed). It is as the result of your will and deed that I am 
evil and bad and sinful and diseased and decayed and 
stinking and unlucky and miserable, as I appear to thee 
.... and though I have been impleasing («.«., I have 
been taken to be bad), I am made more unpleasing by 
thee, and though I have been frightful, I am made mpre 
frightful by thee. Though I have been complaining 
{garazashmK} I am made more complaining by thee. 
Though I have been from the northern (evil) direction, I 
am made (to appear) more from the northern direction by 
thee* (I am all this) through the evil thoughts, evil words 
and evil deeds, which thou didst . . . .’ Then that soul of 
the wicked man took its first step with evil thoughts, the 
second step with evil words and the third one with evil 
deeds. "With the fourth step it went to Hell.” 

V 

The iRu^ aii^Eory of Karma, appearing in the form of a 
nudden, as reisesented in other literatures. 

The above mentioned old view of one’s l^arma 
appearing before him in the form of a maiden— a hand- 
some maiden it his deeds are good, ap ugly maiden if 
his deeds are bad — seems to appear in the literature 
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Other nations also. (1) The Greeks are said to have 
thonght that the “ doubles ” of things had the form of a 
Dryad, ^ a nymph of the v?oods.® The Avestan 

maiden also, when it appeared before the pious souls on 
the third night after death, appeared as “ moving in the 
midst of svfeet scented trees {aurvar bui-i basim. Viraf- 
nameh, IV, 15), and in the form of a garden (bostankarp- 
The Grand Bundehesh). The “double” of the Greeks 
seems to be the same as the Fravashi or Farohar, which 
with ahu (spirit), daend {karma), babdha (intelligence) and 
urvdna (soul) makes the entity of the souL® (2) Ac- 
cording to Dr. Haug, as said above, it was this allegory 
of the kunishna or karma appearing in the form of a 
maiden, that “ suggested to Mohammad the idea of the 
celestial Huris”.* (3) According to Eev. Dr. Cheyne, 
this Zoroastrian allegory which he calls “ a noble and 
fine allegory,” suggested the Talmudic story of three 
bands of ministering angels who meet the soul of the 
pious man and the three bands of wounding angels who 
meet the bad man when he dies.® 

One must not understand from the above narration of 

the destiny of man’s soul, that the doctrine 

Ihe Action of ktiniskna or karma has to do with the 
Karma to begin m * - , 

tbis World* future world alone* No, it lias everytning 

to do with the present also. We read 
in the Pahlavi MlnoMerad : “ He who has not attained 
his sotil (ie,, acted well through his soul) up to now^ has 
attained nothing. He who in process of time does not 


1 Vide the Academy of 10th Febrnary 1906, p. 154, 

^ The word Dryad, comes from Lat thyas^ Or. S^vag, A vesta 
4idu>u {P»w. dir) San. gR, P. 

3 Faswa 6. 4 Dsmys, 

5 The Origin md MdigUmts Cenients iht Fmlier ( 1 ^ 91 } ; 
LecfnrtB of iSdO, p* 437* 
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his soul, attains nothing.”* Nerydsang thus ren- 
-Aders this Pahlavi passage sr «Rf«IT 
: B 3im 51 ’SKife % 5r «ri?»?T5T grrfit. 

By “attainingthe soul” (roian 
is meant, what we speak of as, "salvation” in a very broad 
sense of the word. It says: “Do good acts yourselves 
#K>M5, and you are saved now, in this world.” 

VI 

Iranian Proverbs or Sayings refleeiing tbe Doetiine of 
Konishn or Karma. 

Besides the above writings from the Avesta and Pah. 
Javi, there are a number of proverbs or pithy Iranian 
sayings, that point to the truth of the doctrine of Karma. 
The following may be said to be the best Avestan pro^ 
verb illustrating the belief 

Akem aMi, vanguhim ashlm mnghav^^, Evil to the 

evil-minded, blessed good to the good-minded. 

The followiirg tew corresponding Pereian proverbs 
may be taken as reflecting the old Iranian belief 

(«) Whatever you will sow, 
you will reap. 

j f ^ {h) Whatever youdo— whe- 

^ jb ther all that you do is 

good or bad— you do to 
yourself. 

(c) If you will strike hard, 
you will be struck hard. 


l Chap. 1, 28-80 ( ride XXIV, p. 6) ; Ibvad Tehiaam’e 

-editioB, p. 4. • 2 Qdihd UditavaiU, Tatm XLIII. 5. 
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jUj A.J •i X (d) Whatever you will do^ 

that will come in front 
of you. (This and the 
following proverb seem 
to refer to the harma or 
Jeunishn or Jeerdar oopa* 
ing before one’s soul a^ 
the end of his life in the 
form of a maiden.) 

mJT C}^ IjT (e) To him who does 

(a deed) in such and such 
a way, the same comes 
in front of him. 

The foliovring Gujarati proverbs or proverbial phrases 
are often heard from the lips of Parsis and may be taken 
as, well-nigh akin to, and in the line of, the Avestan pr(>, 
verb. Some of these are commonly uttered and some are 
rare:— 

(a) As the deed, so the 

result of the crossing on' 
the other side. 

Q>) As you will do, so 

will have. 

(c) What you will do with 

your own hands, you will 
take with you. 

The two variants of this last proverb having the same- 
meaning are:— 

(*) 4^^ til 

(**) ik 41% % ^1% «l%. 

id) 4^ Hl^. One will have, as ha> 

• will do- » 
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{«) One shall hare to fill 

up (or pay) as he will do. 

All the above Iranian sayings and Parsi proverbs tell 
ns, as it were, that “ to-day is the incarnation of yesterday, 
<ind to-morrow the incarnation of to-day”. Take care of 
to-day and your to-morrow will be happy. 

VII 

Tbs words daena, kunishna, kerdar or karma to be 
taken In a br<»d sense. 

The above Avesta and Pahlavi passages and the • 
above pithy sayings point to the fact, that, in order to' 
understand the question of happiness and misery, we 
must understand the word karma, kunishna, daena or 
deed in a very broad sense, not in the restricted sense of 
action or deed. Happiness and misery result not only 
from an action or deed in the strictest sense of the word/ 
but also from a thought or word- For every one insfeanoo 
of a deed bringing happiness or misery, there may be a 
dozen or two instances of mere thoughts causing happi- 
ness or misery, or a dozen or two instances of the utter- 
ance of words bringing happiness or misery. It is very 
often the case, that though no words may be uttered or no 
actions performed, still mere thoughts bring happiness or 
misery. It is very properly said that “ As you tMnk so 
you will be”. It is mind that does the work first. It is 
mind that leads to the utterance of words and the per- 
formance of actions. So mind or thought is the principal 
thing. So, in the broad sense of karma or kunishna, 
thoughts and words both should be included with acts. 
That is especially the case in the above quoted passages 
about the noble allegory of daena, hmishna or kerdar. 
The daena, or kmishn that presents itself in the form of ' 
a maiden before the soul as the sum residtant of ite 
actions, speaks of herself as the resultant of the soul’* 
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thoughts, words and acts all combined, and not 
acts or deeds alone. In a broad sense, a tbonght 
or word is as well a deed, as a deed properly so 
called. This brings ns to the qnestion of the 
Zoroasfcrian triad of manashni, gavashni, and Jcunashni, 
i.e.. Thought, Word and Deed. The whole moral struc- 
ture of Zoroastrianism rests upon that. This triad is, as 
it were, the pivot upon which the Zoroastrian moral 
structure turns. The Avesta and Pahlavi books are 
replete with passages about this triad, and that very 
properly, because everything depends upon these and 
.especially upon mind. It is very properly said : 

“ Nothing divine in world but the man. 

Nothing divine in man but the mind.” 

Think of nothing but the truth, and you will speak 
what is true, and your actions will be truthful. Think 
well and you will speak well and you will act well. B is 
this daend, this hunishna, this Tcerddr made up of the 
sum total of your thoughts, words and actions, that 
influences your happiness or misery. 

Zoroaster thus conveys to his disciples a message 
from Ahura Mazda : “ I declare to you the word which 
the most Beneficent told me and which is the best to be 
heard by mankind. Tho.se who will grant me f'a hear- 
ing) with obedience and attention, will be blessed with 
health and immortality. (The word is this :) ‘ Ahura 
Mazda (is approached) through deeds of good mind.’ 

The best of happiness, which Eastern thinkers think 
of, is that of being one, as it were, with the Great Arohiteot 
.of the Universe. Now, if one can attain that great 
happiness through good mind, as said in the above passage, 
-all the worldly happiness is sure to be attained by good 
mind, by good thoughts- 


1 G^M UikUnimti, XLV, 5, 
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Accordingito the teachings of the Avesta there ar» 
What coDsti- things that bring happiness, and' 

tirtes Hapiness? two that bring misery. Asha, i.e., 

Righteousness. Bighteousness and Industry bring- 

happiness. Unrighteousness and Sloth bring in misery. 
Broadly speaking, Asha or Bighteousness must include 
Industry. But ordinarily it does not. So we will speak 
of them separately. 

Firstly, according to the teachings of the Avesta, it 
is Asha that constitutes happiness. Of 

Asha. tjjg several Iranian technical oi- special 

words which cannot be ' sufficiently well ren- 
dered into another language, one is Asha 
It is the Sanskrit rta The English word right 

comes close to it. Asha is Bighteousness — righteousness 
in thoughts, words and deeds. This Bighteousness is the 
only path to happiness. There is an Avesta maxim 
which says : “ There is only one path (and that is the 
path) of Bighteousness. All other paths are no paths ” 
(a^b pantao yb a shake ; vispe anyaesham apantam). 
Asha or Bighteousness alone leads to happiness. That 
is the only road that leads to it, others are mislead- 
ing roads. As Dr. Haugi .^^11 said, the moral 
philosophy of Zioroaster “was moving in the triad of 
thought, word and deed”. The word Asha, which signifies 
Bighteousness, Purity or Piety, is, as it were, the watch- 
word or motto of Zoroastrianism. M. Harlez very properly 
says that the notion of word “vertue ” sums itself up in 
that of Asha, According to the YenMdad, the preserva- 
tion of good thoughts, good words and good deeds consti- 
tutes Asha. 

There are a number of Avesta, Pahlavi and Passend’ 
passages which recommend the above tariad of good 

1 Hang’s m the Parteet (2nd ed.), p. 30#. 
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thought, good word and good deed which lead to Asha or 
Bighteousness. Some of these are the following : — 

(1) “ Bighteousness is the best good and happiness. 
Happiness to him who is righteous for the best righteous- 
ness.”* 

(2) “ 0 Ahura Mazda 1 May Thou rule in all glory, 
as Thou likest, over Thy creation— over vegetation, over 
all good things which bear the seed of Righteousness. 
Let the Eighteous be powerful. Let the unrighteous 
be powerless. May the Eighteous rule as they like. May 
the unrighteous be without the rule of their choice.”® 

5,3) The following dialogue presents, in a succinct 
form, the importance of the above triad of thought, word 
and deed : — 

Question : Who is the most fortunate or happy Mte 
in this world ? 

Answer : He who is most innocent. 

Question : Who is the most innocent man in the 
world ? 

Answer: He, who walks in the path of God and 
shuns that of the devil. 

Question : Which is the path of God and which that 
of the devil ? 

Answer : Virtue is the path of God and vice that of 
the devil. 

Question : What constitutes virtue and what vice ? 

Answer; Good thoughts, good words and good deeds 
mstins ; and evil thoughts, evil wor<fe and' evil 
de4ds constitute vice. 

Question: What constitutes good thoughts, good 
words and ^d deeds *md what ooos^tutes evil thou^ts, 
«til words and evil d^s? 

1 AAm YaaU, 
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•Answer : Honesty, Charity and Truthfulness coosti- 
■tute the former; and Dishonesty, Want of charity and 
S'alsehood oonstitute the latter.* 

•’ (4) The Viraf-Naimh^ gives an instructive and inspir- 

ing message of God to mankind. It says : — 

“ 0 Arda Virftf ! Tell the MazdayasnAns of the world 
that there is only one path and that (is the path) of 
Bighteonsness, which has come down from old for 
religious-minded people. The others are not (really good) 
paths. You follow that only path of Bighteonsness. 
Never turn away from it in prosperity or in advereity or 
in any other circumstance. Practise good thoughts, good 
words and good deeds: .... Follow the path of 
virtue and shun that of vice. Be informed of this, that 
your cattle will be reduced to dust, that your horses will 
be reduced to dust, your gold and silver will be reduced 
^ dust, the bodies of men will be reduced to dust (But) 
^t man will not be reduced to dust, who will praise 
Bighteonsness and do Bighteous acts of meritoriousness.” 

' According to the Avesta next to Bighteonsness, it is 
Industry. Industry that brings happiness. Idleness 
Zoroastrianism qj. gloth btings misery. An Avtt^n 

the portion of maxim says ; No harm comes to the 
Wordiip. hbbesb and to the diligent (even when) 

ambng the- evil-minded” (swif erezijf/oi frc^yaitisTi, 
iioif fskaSo^U dregmfu pairt),^ The Pahlavi rendeiinf 
of the maxiin ffliyS : “ No disaster unto him who lives arifehtj 
dor imtoliiin who is diligent. He is apart from the evil- 
Tjoroastrianisih elevates to the position of 
The pursuit of agriordtufe is taken as the type 
«dl good work, so fltucii so, that in it, as it were, lies 
I . Ganj-i Shdgagdn (Dastur Dr. i’eshotan B. SsBjana’is 


2 ca«».CI,W-2I. 


3 Yaasa, XXlXi 5. 
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the spread of religion. We read the following dialogue ia 
the Fendidad:-- 

Zoroaster asks Ahura Mazda : “ 0 Holy Creator of 
lihe ^fa-torial World ! Wherein lies the spread of the Maz- 
dayasnftn religion ?” 

Ahura Msizda replies : “ 0 Spitama Zarathnshtra ! 
In the plentiful sowing of the com (lies the sprestd of the 
religion). He who sows com, sows Holiness or Piety. He 
(thereby) causes the spread of the Mazdayasn&n religion, 
as it were, with hundredfold acts of Yasna (prayer) 
recitals. Where grows com, there, the Daevas (or evil 
influences) are destroyed.”* 

Gibbon refers to this teaching of the Fcndiddd as 
“a wise and benevolent maxim”* of the ancient Persians. 
Lahorare est or are, “Work is Worship,” andf 

servers est regnare, i,e., “ To sen’e is to reign,” are, av 
it were, the maxims of the Avesta also. For a concrete 
instance, take the case of the domestic duties of women. 
For them, ail domestic work is worship. There are three 
periods of the day (the gahs), when a man has to say his 
necessary prayers ifarziat). For a woman to do her do- 
mestic duties at these periods is equal to worship. Aocor^ 
ding to the Ganj-i Shayagan, the Sun himself, as it wei©^ 
gives to the men of the world, a message, three times 
during the day, reminding them of their duties. In the 
first period of the day (the Havan gah in the morning)» 
he asks them to be busy {tbkhskak) with virtuous deeds. 
In the second period (the Bapithtom In the mid-day), he 
reminds them of the duties of a married life. In, the 
third period when he goes down -towards liie horizon, 
(the XJfziran gak in the evening), he reminds them of 
'' 1 Ui, 30-31. ^ 

2 ffibbonti, Dediae and Fail of lit &mm Empire (184S), VoL I* 

piia). 
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their acts of omission and asks them to repent for them.^ 
All this amounts to saying : “ We must read duty in 
prayers"; “ Prayer is a self-preaching sermon." The 
^caoy of prayer, among other things, consists principally 
of this preaching of duty. The doing of own’s duty, 
brings in happiness. A prayer reminds us of our duties. 
So prayer brings in happiness. 


VIII 

One’s Work procures him Paradise. 


Paradise or Heaven is the abode of Happiness or 
Bliss and it is good work that carries one there. The 
golden maxim — 

“ Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy ainl.wise,” 
is one, that is well recommended by the Ave.4a. One, 
who rises early and falls to his work early, is thus repre- 
sented as being blessed by the fire of his family hearth : 
“ Get up, Time advances. He, who, out of two, gets up 
early, goes first to Paradise. He, who, out of two, first 
carries with his two well-washed hands clean fuel for the 
Eire ftf Ahura Mazda, is thus blessed by that well-pleased, 
unanuoyed, well-fed fire: ^ May cattle increase (in num- 
bera} in thy hotee. May thy progeny increase. May 
thy mind be active. May thy life be active. For all the 
ni^ts that thou mayst happen to live (ie., for all thy 
life) may thou live in the ples»ure of a happy life.’’^ 


In the Avesta, agriculture is the best type of all in- 


'Ike Barth btes- 
saa the workers, 
eatses the idlers. 


dustry and work. The Earth bless^ or 
curses an indto^rious man who tills the 
ground well or ^ idle man who neglects 


it. “Zcowwfeer a^ Ahura Mazda: ‘O Holy Creator of 


1 Qtu^ 163-66. 8 Vm4iMd, XTUl, 
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the material world! Who is the fourth person who 
rejoices this Earth with the greatest of joys?’ Ahura 
Mazda replied : ‘ O Spitama Zarathushtra ! He, who most 
cultivates (the ground), for corn, pasture and fruit-bearing 
trees, who irrigates the waterless ground, who dries (i.e., 
reclaims' watery or damp ground .... (rejoices 
the Earth). 

“ 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! When a man cultivates 
the Earth with the left hand and the right, with the right 
band and the lett, the Earth says unto him : * O man ! 
(as I thou tillest me with the left hand and with the right, 
with the right hand and the left, I will bring prosperity 
here in thy country : I will come with fruit, I will bear 
food of fruit and corn.’ 

“0 Spitama Zarathushtra! When a man does not 
cultivate the earth with the left hand and with the right, 
with the right hand and with the left (*.c., with both' 
hands and right earnestly), the Earth says unto him: ‘ O 
man ! thou, who tillest me not with the left hand and 
with the right, with the right hand and with the left, 
thou shalt undoubtedly stand at the door of others as a 
vagrant : and when thou shalt sit (begging) at their doors,- 
they will keep thee waiting, and will bring thee some stale 
food, fetched out of their plenty.’ 

The Avesta teaching on the subject of industry is ’ 
life that of the proverbs, “ The more the snarble wastes, 
the more the ^tue grows" and “ Work is polish, undue' 
rest is rust,” 

Pirdonsi represent Naoehirsrto the Just ((aiosroes I) 
m Msying the following words 
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He who works hard gets the ease of body. The body 
4jets wealth (or happiness) by hard work. 

The Pahiavi Dadistan-i Dini^ presents a beautiful 
view of the result of one’s actions. It 
«ie»s actions in- inculcates the moral, that the earlier in 
creasing with inte- life a man does good actions, the greater 
the advantage to him. The good, result- 
ing from his actions, increases with interest. This book 
advises, that a man should, from his very young age, lead 
a good life and do good actions. One need not wait for 
old age for the performance of pious virtuous deeds. The 
earlier in life he performs these, the greater the advantage. 
The result increases as it were with interest (mkhsh). 
What is meant to be said by the DMistan-i Dln'i is, that, 
for one’s future happiness, he must set a foundation from 
early young life. 

A Zoroastrian is asked to perform good deeds, not 
deeds for good of the present genera- 

the present as well tion, but even for the good of the com- 
as for future gene- i^g generations. In the Yasna (IV, 5) 
”'**°”*’ he prays for the prosperity and 

well-being, both of cattle and of men, both of those that 
were*bom and those that will hereafter be born in the 
house (fradathai ahe -nmanaM papodmcha nammcha- 
satanamcha zahyamnanamcha). There is a similar prayer 
in the Visparad (XI, 18). 

IX 

Sense of Duty. 

The Vendtdad hao a beautiful paies^ on the subject 
of Duty- It places those who neglect 
I,. pp5n«i« • duty their duty on the same level as that 
negjeet^ 
fflisery. 


Duty done brings 
duty 

brings q£ It Miys : “ He who does nc^ 

do his duty towards those to whofflt dOty 


1 Question Oiutp. X, e< seq. 
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is due, becomes a thief of duty, for having robbed theitt 
of what is due to them. He must stick during the night 
or during the day, to his duty towards those, to whom 
duty is due, irrespective of their (high or low) position. 

We read in the Miml<3ierad : “Every body has to- 
midergo some trouble for (the sake of his) soul. He 
must know what work (duty) and meritorious acts are. 
That meritorious act, which a man unknowingly (unin- 
tentionally) does is less of a meritorious work (z.e., has 
less merit). “ That worship of God is good, . . . . 

which does not seek one’s own good and advantage at the 
cost of harm to others, which is kind to the creatures of 
Ahura Mazda, which seeks industry and perseverance iU' 
duty and acts ot meritoriousness,”® i.e.. Doing one’s duty 
is an act of Worship. 

The Avesta teaches that a man must practise both, 
active and passive virtues. A man must do what it is 
his duty to do. The commission of these acts of duty 
brings happiness. The omission of these aote of duty 
brings misery. For example, it is the duty of the parents 
to educate their children. That duty, when done, bring its- 
own reward. If the children, by virtue of the good trailing 
received from their parents, do virtuous deeds, the parents- 
are believed to have a share in the meritoriousness of the 
acts of their children and eice versa. We read in the 
€fanj-i Shayagdn that the parents must teach their child- 
ren (to do) some of those deeds of righteousness before 
they are of the age of fifteen. When they are thus- 
taught, the parents participate in whatever deeds of right- 
eousness the children may do. When they are not taught^ 

if in consequence of not being taught, the children com- 

* ■ ■ - ■ . .. ■ - - 

1 Chap. 17. L 

« rnnmemdhn-U. 3 Mamend. JJI, Z-IS, 
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tnit SIM, the parents participate in those (sins).^ The 
Pallia?! STiayast Ih SJiayast says: *'Tlie duty and good 
yrorks which a son performs are as much the father's as 
thongh they had been done by his own hand."^ 

All good work has its reward. If yon, on finding a 
liungry man, feed him, and if the hungry man, by being 
well-fed, does some good acts, you participate in the 
xneritoriousness of his good acts. The Shmjast la SMyast 
i^ys: ** (If) A man gives a hungry man a bread, which 
is much (i.e., sufficient), all the good work, which he 
performs through that satiety becomes as it were his 
own as if done by his own hand."^ In the same way, 
it is the duty of those who have, by their position, wealth 
or education, opportunities, to guide and help the less- 
favoured, the ignorant If they do that duty, they are 
rewarded: if they neglect that duty, they sufter. We 
read in the BundeJiesh : “Every body will see (the conse- 
quence of) his good actions or bad actions. At the end, 
in the midst of the Anjuman (the whole assembly or 
community), the sinful will be conspicuous, in the same 
way, as a white sheep becomes conspicuous in the midst 
-of black sheep. In that assembly, a sinful person will 
thus complain for a righteous person, who may have been 
his friend in this world : ‘ Why did you not instruct me 
to perform the virtuous deeds which you performed?* 
The righteous man shall have to go away from the assem* 
bly much ashamed for not having done The pith 

of what is said here is this : One has not to rest satisfied 
with a passive life of virtue. If he has opportunities to 
-teach others, to improve others, he must S6i2i6 these 

uil' Ganj4 SMyagdUf 143, Dastar Dr. Feshotaa’s Text, p. 15. 

2 Chap X, 22 ; XII, 16 (vide West, ¥, pp. 326 and 345)* 

3 Chap. X, 23 (West, VoL V, p. 825). 

4 Vide my Bmdeheeh^ XXX, 5 (West, p, 123)* 
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OKjortnnities. If he neglects to do so, he wiU be put tp 
shame and shall have to repent. 

According to a later Persian Rwagat,^ if a leader 
{salar), who has by his position, wealth or education^ 
opportunities to lead others aright and to improve them, 
and if he takes hold of these opportnaities, he is spin* 
tnally benefited by the meritoriousness of the good acts 
performed by those led and taught by him. One-tenth. 

« deh-gakt) of the meritoriousness of the good acts of 
those others accrues to him. If he misses the opportuni- 
ties, and others commit wrongful deeds as the result of 
his omission to take advantage of his opportunities to 
instruct them properly, he has his one-tenth share of 
the responsibility of the wrong deeds. 


No action of man, however small, goes unrewarded. 
The Pahlavi Viraf-Ndmeh has the 
The smallest act story of one Dav&nds who, according 
h) Pahlavi Bicdyat,^ was a ruler over 
thirty countries. Though he had many 
opportunities to do good, he did no act of goodness except 
one. It was this : Once, an ox was straining himself to catch 
hold of a bundle of grass. While passing, Dav&ud^ saw 
this, and, in order to help the poor animal, he pushed the 
bundle towards him with his right foot. The result was^ 
tibat though he was cast into hell where his whole body 
sfufiered pain, his right foot was saved from any pain. 
This little story shows, that every act, every Ipani^Jm or 
karma, however small, has its own recompense, its own 
^satisfaction, happiness or reward. 


t' Bathmys Pint Rre^foi, iBmabay 'Dnivsnity 

litowy 1184, folio 12a, 11. 4-S. . . 

2 VirAf-B&meA of 9o8i^og.asog.We8t, Ciuip. XXXll and 
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X 

ZoroastiiaB view of Heaveii aod 

The above considerations of the Doctrine of E^rma, 
some of which refer to the destiny of the soul hereafter, 
suggest the question of the original Zoroastrian ideal of 
Seaven, wherein good is rewarded, and that of Hell 
wherein evil meets its due. Though later boohs seem, 
like books of other religions, to localise Heaven and Hell, 
the early writings of the Avesta have a lofty ideal, 
irrespective of space or time. The following Zoroastrian 
prayer tells us as to what leads to Heaven and what 
leads to Hell : “ All good thoughts, all good words and 

all good actions are the result of knowledge. All bad 
thoughts, all bad words and all bad actions are not 
the result of knowledge. All good thoughts, all good 
words and all good actions lead to the best state of 
existence (i.e.. Heaven). All bad thoughts, all bad 
words and all had actions lead to the worst state 
of existence (f.e., Hell). The result of all good thoughts, 
good words and good actions is the best state of existence 
(i.e.? Heaven). This is evident to the Righteous.”^ 

This small prayer presents a beautiful view of what 
^Heaven and Hell is. It does not give any space limit to 
Heavm orHell, i.e-, it does not localise Heaven or l&ll. 
Again, it does not a^ign any ifme limit to Heaven, i^., a 
man has not to wait till death to attain his heaven. Heaven 
is a state of existence to he attained even in this world, 
even in this lifetime. The only way to go to Heaven, the 
. only way to attain heavenly existence, the only way for 
salvation is to practise the ttiad of good thoughts, 
ig^iod- words and good deeds above referred to. No pBwefe 

1 The Prayer of Vfipa Jtnmain. Vide “la Zend Ave^et" par- 
Damesteter, Vol. HI, p. 3. 
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or prophet saviour or interoessor is required- Your own 
good thoughts, good words and goods actions are 
your saviours, your intercessors. If you practise these, 
you are taking steps to proceed to Heaven, the 
moment you do so. If you do not practise these 
hut resort to bad thoughts, bad words and bad actions, 
the moment you do so, you are taking steps to proceed 
to Hell. 

The very word for Heaven in the Avesta is sig- 
nificant. It is V ahishtorahu, i.e., the Best Life. It is the 
first part of the compound word, viz. : vahisJita 
Sanskrit vasista (^^}, fiiat has given us the later Persian 
word for Heaven, viz., iehesM - which word is the same 
as English best. If one makes his progress from “ good ” 
to “better” and from “better” to “best” he makes 
his progress towards his behesTit, towards his Heaven. 

The converse is the case with the idea of Hell, the 
Avesta word for which is acMshta-aJiu, Le., the worst life. 
Just as oahisMa is the superlative form of vanghu 
Pahl. veh, Sanskrit vasu (qg), Pers. v. A so aeJiisJita 
is the superlative form of aica Sanskrit aka (^X i.^., 
bad or evil (Eng. acbe in headache). The fall from 
“bad” (a&a) to “worse” and from “worse” to 
“ worst ” is a fall in the abyss of Hell. Here the 
“ good ” or the “bad ” is to be understood not only in 
the material sense, but also, and especially, in the mental 
or moral and spiritual sense. Progress in tiie paiii of 
goodness is Happiness, and & an advancement to Heaven. 
Pali in the ijath of vice is Misery, and is a step to Hell. 
Heaven or Hell is a kind of state Of existence and it 
. depends upon a man’s thoughts, words and deeds 
(nutnashm, gavashni, ieunashni). 
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Zoroastirian scriptures say, that in order to be really 
The Iraman Ha- liappy— not only physically happy, but 
miizoT, To be in mentally, and morally or spiritually 

SSe UnlSirse.^*® be. as it were, in tune 

with the whole world, with the whole 
of the creation of God, with the whole universe* 
Happiness does not rest only upon one^s ow physical 
or material possessions. It depends more upon mental 
or spiritual possessions or qualities. A man may be 
happy, if he chooses to be so, without possessing a 
-single pie of his own. The whole of nature, the whole 
universe, is, as it were, his own. It is his wealth, and he can 
draw from it, whatever materials he likes, in order to be 
-happy. He must try to be, as it were, in tune with the 
whole universe. That will make him happy. 

In the Parsi books we come across a particular techni- 
cal word, hamazor, which cannot properly be trans- 
lated in any other language. The word also signifies 
a particular custom observed with the recital of the word. 
As to the meaning of the word hamitzor, the first 
part of the word Tiama or Tiajm or is the 

same as Sanskrit sama (^U'), Lat. similis, English same. 
TFhe second part of the word zor is Avesta zaothra 
Sanskrit which comes from the root zu Sanskrit 
to dedicate, invoke, offer, to perform a ceremony. Thus, 
the word means to be the same or td be one in cere- 
mony, in making offerings’'. The word also signifies a 
Teligious ceremony, wherein the principal celebrants or 
participants in the ceremony pass their hands in the 
.hands of others. This custom or ceremony of hamazor 
corresponds, to a certain extent, to the “Kiss of Peace 
junongthe Jews and the early CJhristians. The passing 
-.^of hands is often accompanied by the recital of a jeligious 
formula, mz., Tmmazor Jiama asM bed^ i-®., May you be 
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one with ns in the ceremony, may you be asho or 
righteous.*’ The recital of the words signify the object 
and aim of the ceremony, viz^^ the general wish of the. 
participants that all may be askb or righteous. 

Now, there is not only the idea of physical hamazm' 
between man and man, but there is also a kind of mental 
or spiritual hamazor between man and Nature, even 
between man and Nature *s God. The Pazend AfrinSf 
Incited at the end of the Afringans, when the Ttammor 
ceremony is performed, are full of expressions about 
this mental or spiritual hamazor with the whole of 
Nature and Nature’s God. The signification is, that man, 
in order to be happy, must try to be one with the Har- 
mony, Order, Sjrstem established by God in Nature. He 
must be in tune with the whole universe.^ There is a 
mental or spiritual harmzor with the divirimisoftime 
and space in the Grand infinity of time and space. They 
are divisions brought about by the movements of 
^veialy bodi^ and are all intended for Harmony, Order, 
and System. So, the spiritual haimzm' with these, asks 
the womhipper to , be one with that Harmony, that Order,, 
that System in Nature. * 

I have referred above to an Avesta saying ‘ ae^ 
pantao yb Ashahe^ viape angaesham a-pantam, i,e*, “there 
is only one path and that is the path of Eighteousness. 
All other paths are no (or misleading) paths.” Eev. 

1 Vide my paper on Hie Kks of Peace among Uie Bene^Isi^a 
ef Bombay and the Ham^or among the Farsees’^ (Journal of the 
Jmthropolc^cal Society of Bombay. Vol. YIII, No. % pp, 84-95. Vide 
my Anthropolo^cal Papers* Fart I, pp. 288-94. The similar custom 
of the Kiss of Peace is siiii prevalent in £a^m Patriarchal 
Churches, wbere» on the Easter Eve, the participants in the 
^religions serviees hw eaeh o^er irith ^e i^dtal of the words, 
^Ohrist is risen. Tears in 

by .tShr 
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Casartelli referring to these words vety properly eja- 
culates, “ Voila! le resume de toute religion,”* i.e,, “Here 
is the of the whole of religion.” This Avestan 

proverb reminds us of the Christian saying: “In the 
; way Righteousness is life: and in the pathway thereof 
.there is no death.” 


XI 


Kstma (BMd) or Dee^ny— I^toevill at Fate. 

In the commencement of this paper, we referred to a 
recent writer who presented a pithy signification of the 
word Karma. He said : “ The future both in this life and 
hereafter is the product of which the past and the 
present are factors, the past as Karma and the present 
as Freewill.” Thus, with the question of one’s karma or 
kunishna is connected the question of “ Deed or Destiny”. 
The question is spoken of variously. It is the question of 
Deed or Destiny, or that of Freewill or Fate, or that of 
Self-exertion or Fate, or that of Prudence or Providence. 
We have so far seen, that a man’s happiness or misery, 
depends upon himself, upon his own deeds, his own 
exertions, his own pnidence, his own freewill. But, we 
know, that at times, notwithstanding one’s best eftorte, 
he fails, and meets with misery. There are, what are 
called, accidents of life, on which a man has no control 
and which unexpectedly bring grief, sorrow or misery. 
Oases like these may be taken as vitiating, to «)me extent, 
the wholesome law of karma or kunishna in the ssiose in 
which we have been considering it. But here comes in, 
the Belief in the Existence of a Higher Power or Intelli- 
gence, of Providence, of God. Whatever difierences there 
may be in the dMerent religious systems of the world*' 
‘there are a few elements that are common. There 

' , - . . ' r- — 

I i/IMt (hi F4ske ekes fe* hido^Emniens de VAntt^pM^ p. H 
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difierent religions in the world, but at the bottom of all 
these there is only one religion. There is one religion 
under or above, within or without, at the back of, or in 
the front of, all religions. 

France was said to have, at one time, destroyed all 
religion, all belief ; and a story is related 
HewaQa^dV?H^go! connection with that destruction. It 
is said, that M. Benan of France, 
once took Sir Grant Buff of England to Victor 

Hugo at Paris. Victor Hugo said to Duff that they, 

in France, had attacked Christianity and destroyed 
a good deal, destroyed religion: Duff inquired, whe- 
ther they had kept anything in place of all that 

was destroyed. They replied, “ Ces trois mots : Dieu, 
Arne, Besponsibilite (Le-, These three words : God, 
Soul and the Eesponsibility of the soul to God). 

Sir Grant Duff is said to have been satisfied when he 
heard the above reply. He said : “ 0, then you have 
kept Eeligion.^^ If a man, community or nation believes 
in (a) the Existence of God, (b) in the individual Existence 
of the Soul and its Future, and (c) in the Eesponsibility of 
the Soul for its actions, then, notwithstanding any ^dis- 
belief or scepticism in doctrines or dogmas, the man, 
community or nation may be taken, to a great extent, to 
believe in Eeligion, to be religious. In the above considera- 
tion of the law of himishna or Jcarma, the existence of the 
last two elements out of the three above referred to, 
has been taken to be understood or granted. In the 
further consideration of the question of the law, the first 
of the above three elemente or the first of “ les trois 
mots^' presents itself. 

When, m spite of our best efforts, we fail, and misery 
or grief stands before us and stares at us, it is the belief in 
the power and wisdom of God, that should support us, 
“that should afford happine^ or consolation to us. With 
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all otir power, all our knowledge, all our mental faculties, 
our capability is limited. There is the Omnipresent, 
Omniscient, Omnipotent God Who alone sees behind 
the curtain. So, when we fail in spite of all our 
best efforts, we have simply to depend upon Him. 
Contentment, which should be the result of such belief, 
must come to our help. 

This question of Heed or Destiny, Freewill or Fate, 
Prudence or Providence, is the question 
of, what is known in later Persian, as 

taaoir. 

Tag dir and 2’adMr 1 In the 

Pahlavi Dddistdn-i Blnl} we read the following questioa 
and answer on the subject 

Question.— “ Is anything which happens unto men, 
through fate or through action V Is exertion destiny or 
without destiny V Does anything devoid ot destiny happen 
unto men?” 

Reply.— “ There are some things through destiny, 
and there are some through action ; and it is thus fully 
decided by them, that life, wife, and child, authority 
and wealth are through destiny, and the righteousness 
and .wickedness of priesthood, warfare, and husbandry 
are through action.”® 

What is meant in this question and answer is this > 
Priesthood, warfare and husbandry were the three princi- 
pal professions in ancient Ir&n, and so, as such, they 
typified all work. All men must practise tadn»r, 
must exert themselves in their different professions 
and thus seek livelihood and happinesa But there 
are certain things beyond the scope of exertion;, in 
the matter of these, they must depend upon their 

taqdir, upon the Will of God. For example, in spite 
, 1 ...— - 

1 LXXI. 2 Dr. West, y.ff.ff.,ToL ZTIII, 214-215 
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of all your eflEorts, you caimot be sure of your own 
life or of tbe life of your dear ones. Sometbing unex- 
pected may happen and the life is gone. In such oases, 
which are beyond your power of exertion, your source of 
happiness, or consolation is pure Faith in God. The 
beautiful words, ’* Thy Will be done,” are your only 
source of comfort. The author of the Pahlavi Dadistan-i 
Disi takes the selection of a wife also to be, as it were, 
in the hand of taqdh- < Destiny, Fate) and not in that of 
tadbir or exertion. You may exercise all possible 
prudence in selecting your wife, but notwithstanding 
that, it is a matter of chance, whether her temper 
will agree with yours or not. It is in the hand of Pro* 
vidence. But in such a view of life’s events also, the law 
of kimishna or karma is not without its influence. 
When you have done all your possible best, and in spit©< 
of your active work or virtues have failed, you have still 
to exert the passive virtues of patience, fortitude, for- 
bearance, toleration. These may bring 5 >-ou happiness. 
You have done your best, exercising all your prudence, to 
select a good wife, but have been unfortunate in your 
selection ; then you are to depend upon Providence and 
pray for the passive virtues of contentment, patience, etc. 
They may bring you a little happiness even in the lot of 
having a bad wife. 

To sum up, the Avesta teaching is, ‘‘ Exert your best. 
Do good to-day. Do better to-morrow. Then go on 
doing better and better every day, keeping ‘ the best ’ 
for your highest ‘ ideal Let ‘ Excelsior ’ be your watoh- 
wtwd. Then, have Faith in God. First, exert and then 
have Faith m God. ’ ’ As Tennyson says 

“ Olingri^ver to the summer side of doubt 
An A-c.l»g4o Faife, beywad'&eHform of Faifh.” - 

The man of Faith dt^t to be the man' of work. In 
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ihe consideration of sneh a question, one must use more 
the word “ Giod’* than the word “Fate”. With Faith 
in Grod, there must always be within ns a “ motinting 
spirit,” which is the root of all iadinr. It is this 
“ mounting spirit ” which inspires the foliowing Avesta 


prayer 

“OAhnra Mazda! Whatever Thou hast thought, 
whatever Thou hast uttered, whatever Thou hast done, 
has all been good. So, Ahirra Mazda! We ofter and 
dedicate our things to Thee. We worship Thee, ofter 
our homage to Thee, render our thanks to Thee.” * 

The following story attributed to Prophet Mahomed 
Tile story of properly represents the view which 

Prophet Mahomed we must hold in this matter of the 
Jwver.**** question of Fate and Freewill. Maho- 

medanism, which is said to have taken 
some of its thoughts from Zoroastrianism, is often repre- 
sented as teaching Fatalism, but this story shows, that^ 
really speaking, it is not so. Unbounded faith in God is 
possibly misunderstood to be Fatalism. The story says, that 
a camel-driver, who had accompanied Prophet Mahomed 
in his travels, once, at the end of his day’s journey, set 
the camel loose and said to Mahomed : “ I have set the 
■eam^ free and I now depend upon God, that He will take 
care of it.” Mahomed said : “ No, do what yon have to 
do as a matter of course. Fasten the camel with a rope 
and then depend upon God.” The moral of the story is, 
that one must first do his duty, his necessary work, smd 
then depend upon the Almighty God. His tadtUr first and 
taqdlr second. 

The following story of two kings who were equally 
pious and righteous, illustrates the view, 
which we must take of the doc- 


Action first. ' A 
story of two kings. 


trine of Jcunishna, Tcerdar or harma ; 


1 Twma XUl, 5 
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There were two monarchs who were both equally pioua 
and righteous. Owing to some diflEerenees, they had 
to go to war against one another. Both exerted their 
tadlAr to th.e best and prepared good fighting armies and 
personally commanded them. The battle was long and 
weii-tought by both sides. There came a critical time, 
when the result hung, as it were, in a balance, the scales 
of which would turn one way or the oiher, as it were, by 
the mere weight of a straw. In the midst of these 
critical moments, one of the two pions monarchs ■ got 
down from his elephant, knelt down before his God 
and prayed for victory. The other monarch, who 
had the same amount of faith in God, prayed for 
victory at the critical moment, but he did not get down- 
from his elephant. He prayed from over his elephant, 
and therewith, drawing sword, went forward, encourag- 
ing his troops. The other monarch, who was equally 
pious and righteous, committed the fatal mistake o£ 
getting down from his elephant for prayer. The result 
was that his troops, not seeing him on the hovjdah of his- 
elephant, took it that he was killed. So, they got dejected 
and lost courage and ^ns lost the battle. Here, both Ae- 
monarchs had exerted their full in the matter ci bot^ 
tadbir and taqdir, but, at the critical moment, (me* hdd 
more of tadUr than taqdkr ; and so, he won. 



THE HUNS, WHO INVADED INDIA. 
WHAT WAS THEIR RELIGION ?^ 


This is the third paper, I am ■smting on the subject 
ot the Huns. The first, I had the pleasure of ’tviiting for 
the R. G-. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume'^ under 
the title of “ Hunas in Avesta and PahlavL” The secomi 
was read before the B. B. E. A. Society on 26th August 
1916 under the title of “ The Early History of the Huns 
and their Inroads in India and Persia,”® In the first of 
+hese two papers, I have referred, at the end, partly to 
the subject of this paper. The object of this paper is 
to speak at some length on the subject of the Religion o< 
the Hixns u ho invaded India. 

I 

The Home of the Huns. 

Before determining, what the religion of the Huns 
F OBJ where ^ invaded India was, it is necessary to 
came the Huns determine, from where came the Huns to 
India V India. As said by Mr. Deguignes,* the his- 

tory of the Huns is a history “ of a nation 
almost ignored which established, at different times. 

1 This paper was read before the Third Oriental Conference at 
Madras in December 1924. It was published in full in the volume of 
its proceedings. 

2 TO^theR. G. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume (1917), 
pp. 65-80. Vide my “ Memorial Papers pp. 127-39. 

8 Journal B. B. K. A. S., Vol. XXIV, pp. 539-595. Vide my 
Asiatic Papers, Part II, pp. 293-349. 

4 I translate from the “ Histoire G6n6rale des Huns, des Tuics^ 
des Mogols, et des autre Tartares Occidentaux etc. avant et depuie 
Jesus-Christ jusqu^^a present *' par Beguignes (1756), Tome Pre- 
mier, partie premiere, Preface page Y. 
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powerful moBarcides in Asia, T urope and Africa .... They 
had empires more extensive than that of Rome,illnstrioiis 
emperors, legislators and conquerors who had given rise 
to considerable revolutions.^’ It is the history of a nation 
which has “contributed to the destruction of the Eoman 
Empire, ravaged France, Italy, Geimany and all the coun- 
tries north of Europe, ruined the empire of the Ehalifs 
and possessed the Holy Land.’’ “Their empire at one 
time extended in the West to Western Europe and in the 
East to China. They had relations with Chinese, Roman, 
Persian and Indian empires.” 

We will, at first, see who the Huns were. Like the 
name Turks the use of the name Huns is 
definite or limited. “ The first 
Turkish people mentioned by the Chinese 
are,” as said by Prof. M. Th. Houtsma,^ “ the 
Hiong-Nu,^ W'ho, wandering to the West, occupied the 
country south of the Altai mountains, and expelled (about 
177 B.C.) the former occupants of those regions, the Yue- 
chi, Kangoi and Usun (U-^un) —tribes of unknown nation- 
ality, but possibly also Turks. The Hiong-Nu were 
identified by Deguignes with the Huns, this denominatioa 
being used in apolitical or collective sense, and incHiding, 
besides the Huns proper, the Ephthalites, or White Hun$, 
Avars, Bulgars, Magyars, Ehazars, and Petchenegs, who 
are styled by several scholars Hunnic or Scythian people 

....The Hiong-Nu are so to speak proto-Turks and 

the li istory of the Turks proper begins with the Tu-kiu, 
the ( Linese equivalent of the word Turk.” It is these 

1 EBcjclopsedia BritaDnica, Vol 23, bd., p 659. 

2 *^The Hioug-Nii ot Cnint^se bietomi.s have often been describ- 
ed as aTnrki race, yet it is significant that Brofeesor de Laconpeiie, on 
investigating the point, came to the conchifion that the Hiong-Nn 
seem to have been a pcbcy not a racial units <fc‘ee Western Origin 
of Chinese Uiviliaatiou, p. 2^3, The Ta*ikfa4 Kusbidi, by Elias, p, S7.) 
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Tu-Kiu who entered into friendly relations with Byzaa> 
tium in the time of Justin 11. Siniibulus (Arab. Sinjibu)* 
their ruling prince at the time, destroyed the empire of 
the Ephthalite or Haital tribe in the time of Khosru I. 
The mythical Afrasiab, the Afrasoiab of Firdousi's 
Schaihnameh, was believed to have belonged to the Karluk 
section of the Turks. There were a number of “ the so- 
called Afrasiab kings or Ilekkhans”. Some kings of that 
name ruled at Kashgar even in the 10th century A.C. 
We thus see that there were Western Huns and the 
Eastern Huns. 

Then, the question is : Who were the Huns, who 
invaded India ? Were they the Huns of the East or the 
Huns of the West ? From what particular country they 
came? Our reply is that they were the Huns of the 
West. They came from the direction of Persia. We 
■will examine this question. 

We have reference to the Huns in two Indian books 
and several inscriptions. The books are ; 
in Purana and [2) The 

Indian books Baghuvamsa of Kalidasa. The inscrip- 
StafS™ <i'>“ 111 , BhitariKllaiofVio. 

book. • tory of Skandagupta, (2) The three in- 

scriptions, bearing the name of the Hun 
king Toramana, (3) The two inscriptions of Yasodharman 
atMandasor, known as rona-stambhas, ie., Columns of 
Victory in war. 

There are two references to the Huns in Vispu 
Purana in the third chapter of the second 
1 . The refw- («) In the first, the writer, while des- 

cribing the Bharata Yar:a (IndiaX speaks 
of some principal nations, in the extreme 

i The Vjspa-Paia?!., a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradi- 
tion, translated from the Original Sanskrit, by H. H. Wilson (1840), 
|jp. 177 and 19i. 
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west.” Among these nations, he includes the Huns. 
This reference shows, that they were Huns, not from the 
direction of China in the East, but from somewhere in 
the East. Wilson says, that they were “ the White 
Huns or Indo-Scythians, who were established in the 
Punjab and along the Indus at the commencement of 
our era as we know from Arrian, Strabo and Ptolemy 
confirmed by recent discoveries of their coins. 

(&) The second reference is in the list of “ ferocious 
and uncivilized races”, among whom he names “Hfinaa 
and Parasikas The Parasikas are Parsees of Persia. 
Thus, when we find the Huns mentioned with the Parasi- 
kas of Persia, we have reason to take it, that the Huns, 
who are mentioned with the Parsees. were Huns from 
the direction of Persia where the Parasikas lived. 

Kalidasa refers to the Huns in his Eaghuvamsa 
I canto, IV. 68)®. Here, the hero Eaghu is 
in represented, as marching “ against the re- 

▼wGosa of Kali- gions of Kubera and fighting against the 
Huns who were accompanied by their 
queens. Mallinatha, the commentator of the Eaghuvamsa, 
says, that Kalidasa meant to represent Eaghu as marching 
against the country of the Huns. Here, we have no 
direct reference or allusion to guide us to determine who 
those Huns were and from where they came, from the 
East or the West. But the previous reference of the 
Vi?pu Purapa leads us to say that the Huns referred to 
by KAlidasa were also from the East, from the direction 
of Persia. 


1 JW. p, 177, n. 6. 2 Jbbi. p. 194. 

3 The Raghuvamsa of KSlidasa with a commentary of Hallina 
tha, by Sashisatb Pindurang Faraba, 2nd Edition (188:3), p. 8d, 
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The reference to the Huns in the Visnn PurSpa and 


Two Invasions 
of India by the 
Huns in the 
reign of Skanda- 


in the Eaghuvamsa of Kalidasa may be 
taken as unauthentic in the sense of not 
being identified with any historic period 
or historic personage. Irrespective of the 
question of the particular period to which 


the Huns referred to in these books belonged, we are not 


certain of the dates of the Vispu Purapa and of Kalidasa. 


But, when we come to references to the Huns in later 


inscriptions, we are on surer and more authentic grounds. 


The first authentic reference to the invasion of India 
The First Inva- Huns is that in the reign of 

sion referred to in Skandagupta. The period A.C. 3^ 

AH Inscription. about a century and a half, is 

spoken of as “ the Golden Age of the Guptas ’’—the 
Guptas who were known as the “Early Guptas” as 
distinguished from the later Guptas of Magadha. With 
the death of Kumargupta I, in 466 A.C., this golden age 
ended. Skandagupta,^ who next came to the throne, 
would have continued this golden age. had it not been 
for an invasion of his country by the Hnns who came 
from the steppes of Central Asia, via the North-Western 
moun'&.in passes. Skandagupta boldly and victoriously 
iept them oft for a time, but ultimately he was defeated. 
He takes a note of his early victories in an inscriptioa® 
on the above-mentioned “Column of Victory” erected 
St Bbitari in the Ghazipur district of the North-Western 
-Provinces. The inscription records “ the installation of 

an image of the God Vifpu and the allotment to 

the idol of the village in which _ the column 

1 For bis predecessor aod saccessors» vids my above-mentioned 
paper on tbo Hans. Vide my Asiatic Papers, Part II, p. 386. n. 3. 

% Vide Corpus Inscriptionnm Indlcarnm, Vo!. Ill, Inscrip- 
tions of the Early Qnpta Kings and their successors,” by Hr* J. E. 
Fleet (1S88), pp. 62-56^ 
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stands. In this inscription, Skandagupta makes an 
• allusion to a terrible whirlpool joined in close contact 
with the Hfinas.”® The victory seems to have been 
^ined, as suggested by Dr. Smith,® by Skandagupta at 
the very beginning of his reign, in about 466 A.O. This 
date is inferred from Skandagupta’s another inscription, _ 
the inscription on the rook of Asoka’s edicts at Juna- 
ghad at the foot of Girnar.^ 


A few years after the above repulse, the Huns 
The Second In- invaded India again in or about 465 
byT Ch^eM*?4“ The Chinese traveller Sun^yim 

veller. or Sing-yung, who travelled in India 

in 620 A.O., refers to this invasion.® He speaks of these- 
Huns as belonging to Ye-tha tribe. According to Beal, 
“They were in fact the Ephthalites or Huns of the 
Byzantine writers. ” Their king was Lei-lih, whom Cun- 
ningham thinks to be the father of Toramana. Skanda- 
^gupta was, in the end, defeated by these Huns. 


The defeat of Skandagupta, referred to above, seems 

The Invasion of emboldened the Huns. A few 

India by the Huns years after, in about 600 A.C,, they 
under Toramana. invaded India under Toraraana, 

believed to be the son of Lei-lih, referred to above, who 
settled himself in Malwa. Following the Persian kings, 
who called themselves Shahan-Shah and Malikan Malik 
Toramana assumed the similar Indian title of Maharaia- 
dhiraja, *.«. the Saja of the Maharajas. He is known to 


• 1 Corpus InscriptioDuut ladicarum, YcL HI, p. 53. 2 Ibid* p.56. 
^ ** Tfaa Eatlj flistor j of ludia,” by Yioceut Smith, 3rd Ed, 
(1014), p. 300. 

4 Vide, for partieulars, my paper on the History of the Huns, in 
my ‘^Asiatic Papers,” Part If, pp. 336-337. 

5 Si-yu-M, Buddhist Eeeords of the Western World,” by 
Samuel Beal, Y<d. I (1^), lukoduction, pp, 00-100. 
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have struck coins in his name. Three inscriptions are 
knovra in which his name occurs.^ He had established 
his rule in India- He was succeeded by his son Mihirkula. 

Now, who were these Huns, who, under the leader- 
ship of Lei-Iih and his son Toramana, invaded India in 
the time of Skandagupta (456-80 A.C.\ and who, in the 
time of his successors.— his brother Puragupta (480-85) and 
Puragupta’s son, Narsihmagupta Baladitya— again invad- 
ed India ? They were the Huns who had come from the 
direction of Persia. The Sassanian kings Behramgore, 
his son Pirouz, and then Kobad, Noshirwan, Hormaz and 
Khuaro Parviz, all had to fight, with more or less success, 
against the different tribes of the Huns known as Hasta- 
lites, Khazars, etc. Now and then, when they were 
defeated by the Persian kings, or when they were flushed 
with victory against them, they turned towards India for 
their inroads. On the defeat and death of Pirouz (484 
A.O.) at their hands, the Huns had grown more powerful. 
So, in about 600 A.C., led by Toramana, they brought 
stronger assaults on India. 

In the second of the three inscriptions, bearing Tora* 
man&’s name— the inscription at Hura in the Salt range, 
which is now in the Lahore Museum— Toramana is spoken 

of as “ Shahi Jau. ” I have shown in my 

paper on the Huns®, that this “ Toramana Shahi Jau. . . 
is the Hunnio king Paghanish (jsta) of Pirdousi who 
speaks of him as Shah-i Haital and also as OhagS- 

ni ShaM The title Shahi of the Indian in- 

scription of Toramana is the same as the title Shahi of 
Pirdousi. 

1 For m Account of these inscriptions, vide my paper on the* 
Bum* Vide my Aeietic Papers, Fart II, pp, 3S&-40, 

% My Asiatic Papers, Fart II, pp 840-41. 
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Thus, (a) the history of their wars^ with the Sassa- 
nian kings, (&) the above identification of their titles, 
(c) and the fact, that Toramana^s son Mihirkula bore an 
Iranian name, all these show that the Huns, who invaded 
India in the time of the above referred to Gruptas, were 
Huns from the West, from the direction of Persia. 

II 

Tise Question of their Religion* 

Now, we come to the subject proper of our paper, 
What was the religion of these Huns who invaded India ? 

The Huns had come into contact with the Persians 
from very early times. But, coming to later more histo- 
rical and authenticated times, we find that a tribe of 
these, the Hastalites or Ephthalites had settled firml 3 ^ in 
Transosania in the beginning of the 5th century. So, 
the natural presumption is, that their religion was likely 
to contain elements common to the Iranian religion. But, 
laying aside this natural presumption, we will proceed 
to produce other stronger evidence to show, that their 
religion was more akin to that of the Iranians. 

The Iranian religion before the time of ZorosCfeter 
was known as the Mazday^asnan religion. So, the Huns 
of those early times also were Mazdayasnan like the Ira- 
nians. After the time of Zoroaster, the Iranian religion 
became Zoroastrian, or, more properly speaking, Mazda- 
yasnan Zoroastrian. Even now, a Parsee, while reciting 
and declaring his creed or confession of faith, speaks of 
himself, first as a Mazdayasnto, and then as a Mazda- 
yasnan Zoroastrian (Mazdayasno ahmi, Mazdayasn5 Zara- 
thushtrish, Yasna, Ha XII). On the advent of Zoroaster, 
the Iranians followed his new creed, which was not 

l For a brief aceoont of these ware, wide my |>aper ou the Hans 
In any AMatic Paperst Part XI, 
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Altogether a new creed, but the old creed, well 
reformed.* But the Huns continued to follow, at least 
for some time, their old form of Iranian religion; it 
-seems that latterly, after a long stay on the frontiers of 
Zr&n, and after coming into a continuous close contact 
with the Iranians, they may have taken into their faith 
many of the elements of the new reformed religion of 
Zoroaster. 

I will divide my subject of evidence on this point 
under two principal heads ; 

I. Evidence from Iranian sources. 

II. Evidence from Indian sources. 

Under the first head I will produce evidence from the 
following;— 

1. The Avesta "Writings. 

•2. The Pahlavi "Writings. 

3. The Persian Writings. Under this sub- 
head I will also refer to some Arab 
writers of Persia. 

. Ill 

1. Epidenee from Iranian Sources. The Avesta 

We have two sets of passages in the Avesta, wherein 
Hunus or Huns and their kings or leaders are referred to: 

A. The first set of passages refer directly to the 
Huns. The Huns are distinctly named there. 

B. In the second set of pa^ges, they are not 
named distinctly, hut we infer from other collateral 
evidences that they are referred to there. 

1 Tide my paper, “ Zoroaetrianism. Its Puritanic influence in 
"the OW World,” in my “ Uante Papers”, pp. 99-100. 
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(A) The first set of passages, wherein the Huns are 
referred to distinctly by name, is formed of the following: 

1- Aban Yasht. Yt. V, 63-66. 

2. Iban Yasht. Yt. V. 67-69. 

3. Meher Yasht. Yt. X, 113. 

4. Farvardm Yasht. Yt. Xm, 100. 

5. Zamyad Yasht. Yt. XIX, 41. 

6. Zamyad Yasht. Yt. XIX, 86. 

Out of these six passages, the 1st, 2nd, 4th and 6th 
are of use to us for the purpose of determining the reli- 
gion of the Huns. 

(B) The second set is formed of the following 
passages : 

1. Iban Yasht. Yt. Y, 108-110. 

2. Iban Yasht. Yt V, 112414. 

3. Iban Yasht. Yt. V, 116-118. 

4. Gosh Yasht. Yt. IX, 27-31. 

5. Ashishavangh Yasht. Yt. XVII, 49-51. 

All the above passages,^ both of the first set and the 

second set, refer to the Huns as a hostile people with 
whom the Iranians were at war. In the first set, the 
cause of continued hostility seems to be tribal. It is 
something like blood-feud, the usual war between two 
neighbouring nations. In the second set, the cause is 
religious. They had, at first, well-nigh a common religion. 
But, as the Iranians accepted the reforms of Zoroaster, 
the Hunus or Huns or Hyons or Kliyons opposed them. 

We find references in the Avesta to two great wars . 

To t war Iranians and the Hunus or 

between thriraiJaus Huns. The first war was pre-Zoroastrian 
or one before the time of Zoroaster. The 
other was co-Zoroastrian or one in the 

I Vtde^ for tbe passages in Transliteration and Translation, my 
paper on the Hunus in tbe Bhandarkar Commemorative Volume, pp. 
$0-74. Vide my Memorial Papers, pp. 128-105. 
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time of Zor<®ster himself. The second war was one* 
which, according to later Tsxitings, was advocated by 
Zoroaster. The Aban Yasht passages refer to both these 
wars. 


(a) The earlier passages of the Aban Yasht refer to 

The i.b&n Yasht the first war. We read there (sections 
passage lefernsg 
to the first War. o3-06) : 


Tam yazata takhmo Tuso rathaeshtaro barshagshn 
paiti aspanam zavare iaidhyanto hitaeibyo dravatstem 
tannbyo pouru-spakhshtim tbishayantam paiti-,iaitim 
dnshmainynnam hathranivaitim hamerethanam anrva- 
thanam tbishyantam. Aat him jaidhyat avat tyaptem 
dazdi me vangnhi sevishte Ardvsifira Anahite yat bavani 
aiwi-vanyao aurva Hunavo Yaeskaya upa dvarem khsa- 
thro-saokem apanotemem Kanghaya berezantya ashava- 
naya yatha azem nijantoi Tuiryanam dakhyunam 
panchasagnai satagnaishcha satagnai hazangragnaishcha 
hazangragnsi baevaregnaishcha baevaregnai ahankhsht- 
tagnaishcha. Dathat ahmai tat avat ayaptem Ardvisura 
Anahita hadha zaothrobarai aredrai yazemnai jaWhy- 
antai dathrish ayaptem. 

Translation The brave warrior Titsa invoked her 
(Ardvisura), riding on horse-back and praying for strength 
to his horses, strength to (his own) body, great watoh- 
falness over those who annoyed him, power to strike his 
enemies, power to run down his foes, adversaries and 
annoyers. Then he asked of her, O Good beneficient 
Ardvisura Anihita ! give me this gitt, that I may be the 
overcomer of the brave Hnnus of Vaesaka^ at the gate 
of the lofty (fort of) Khshthrosaoka of the high and 

1 Dr, West seems to be wroog in tran&latirg “HuBavo Vaesa- 
kajpa as the ** Hunus Taeskain ** and thm taking V^aSskaya to be tke 
Bame of a place (Legends relating to Kersbasp, Fablavt Texts, Bari 
II, XYHI, p. 371, SB, 4). 
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holy Kanga/ (and) that I may kill the fifties and the 
hundreds, the hundreds and the thousands, the thousands 
-and the ten thousands, the ten thousands and the 
innumerables of (the people of) the country of Turan, 
Holy Ardvisui'a Anahita granted the desire of him 
who carried ofterings, gave gifts, made invocations 
sought the fulfilment of desires • 

(&) We then read in the Aban Yasht (67-69). 

Tam yazenta aurva Hunavo Vaeskaya upa dvarem 
khshathro-saokem apanotemem Kanghaya berezantya 
ashavanaya satee aspanam arshnam hazangre gavam 
baevare anumayanam. Aat him jaidhyen avat ayaptem 
dazdi no vanguhi sevishte Ardvisura Anahite yat fcavama 
aiwa-vanyao takhmem Tusem rathaeshtarem yatha vaem 
nijanama airyannam dakhyunam panohasagnai satag- 
naishcha satagnai hazanghragnaishcha hazanghragnai 
baCn’areganishcha batwaregnai ahank hshtagnaishcha. 
Noit aeiby&schit Jatliat tat avat ayaptem Ardvisura 
Anahita 

Translation : — The brave Hunus of Taesaka invoked 
her (Ardvisura) at the gate of the lofty (fort of) Khsathro- 
saoka of the high and holy Kanga, with one hundred 
horses, one thousand oxen, (and) ten thousand lambs. 
Then (thus invoking), they asked of her : “ 0 good benefi- 
,oent holy Ard\dsura, give us this gift ; that we may be the 
overcomers of the brave warrior Tusa (and) that we may 
kill the fifties and the hundreds, the hundreds and the 
thousands, the thousands and the ten thousands, the ten 
thousands and the innumerables of (the people of) the 
country of Irto.” Ardvisura Anahita did not grant this 
gift to them. 

1 Firdousi places the fortress of Kang (Kaugeiez) at about a 
month's distance from China. Ma 9 oudi (Traduction de Barbier de 
Meynard, II, p, 131, ch. 21) also places it in China, He calls it 
Kang-dar, 
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We find from the above passages of the Aban Yasht, 
that a war was fought by the Iranians under the comman- 
dership of Tusa^ against a Hun tribe led by Vaesaka We 
note in the above passages of prayer, that, in the case of 
the prayer of the Iranians, the worshipper is one, namely 
Tusa, and the verb (^amta\ used with his name as the 
nominative, is in the singular number. In the ca^e of the 
prayer of the Huns, it is not one person who is mentioned 
as worshipping and opposing the Iranian hero Tus. 
but a clan, or tribe, the Hunavo Vacsakyii, i.e., the 
Hunas of Vaesata. The verb used is plui-al {yazenta). So 
the war was with a particular Hun tribe or clan, the elan 
of Yaesaka. This clan or tribe seems to have derived its 
name from Vaesaba, the Yisak of the Pahlavi Biindehesh 
(Ghap. XXXI. 16. 17)% He was one of the ancestors of 
the later Turanians, an uncle of Afrasiab and the father 
of Pirin, who was the Nestor of the Turanian.s in the 
court of flAfrasiab, just fas Godrez, the father of Tus, was 
the Nestor in the court of Persia.^ The cause of the war 
was tribal."* 

Now, let us look to the ceremonial form or ritual, 

'the oerenioDiai Ardvisura wa^ prayed to, 

form or _ ritual by the Huns. The form, as given in 

sht*'' above passage, is “ Satee aspanam 

” ** ‘ hazanghr# gavam baevare anumay- ■ 

anam”, *.e-, “ 'with one hundred houses, one thousand 
oxen (andl ten thousand lambs.” This is the typical 
form in which we find several great Iranian personages 

i la the Pablavi Buudeheeh (oh. XXIX, 6), he as spoken of as 
Naodarfin, t.e., of the family or clan of Naodar. 

5! Vide any translation of the Bnndehesb, p. 169. 

0 For this YaGsaka, ride nay Dictionary of Avesta PioperXanies 

p. ISO. 

1 For the reason, why these two families or clans were specially 
hostile, vide my paper op. cit. in the Bhaaadarkar Commemoration 
Volume, p. 70. 
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praying to Ardvisura.^ In the case of a few personages 
who pray to the goddess, we do not find this form of 
ceremony accompanying their prayers. But, we can 
explain, why their cases were exceptions. The explana- 
tion seems to be this. The ceremony required a long 
leisurely celebration with all religious apparatus.^ 
When the heroes prayed to Ardvisura, in the ver^j midst 
or thick of a battle, or on an emergency, or in some such 
exceptional circumstances, they could not perform the 
accompanying long ritual. Thus, Tus, the Iranian hero, 
prayed in the midst of a battle from his very sa4<3y^6 
(barashaeshu paiti aspanam;) lit. on the back of Ms 
horse (53). Similarly, Vifro Navaz prayed on an emer- 
gency when he was suddenly made to fly high in the 
air (uscha uzdvanayat verethraja takhmo Thraetaono 
mereghahe kehrpa kahrkasahfe, sec. 61)., Vistaurush of 
the Xaotar family {yb l^aotairyano) prayed on an emer- 
gency, when he found Ms way closed by an intervening 
river and found himself unable to cross (s. 76). Zara- 
thushtra’s prayer to Ardvisura also was an exception 
(s. 104), perhaps, because, he was above the necessity of 
any long exi^eiisive ritual.® 

1 Vid^ Ihm Yasht, Yfe. Y, 21, 2^, 88, 37, 41, 45, 49, 57t 68^ 

72, 81, 108, 112, 116. 

2 We are not in a position to say with certainty, what this 

ceremonial prayer (“' with one hundred horses, 1,000 oxen and 10,000 
lambs’O mean any actual sacrifice of so many animals V 

Some kind of animal sacnfice undoubtedly there did exist in those 
olden times, but it does not seem that the sacrifice was of such a large 
number of animals. There may be a sacrifice of a few animals, but the 
large number as mentioned, seems to represent the estimate of a great 
ceremony valued in animals which measured a man’s wealth at a 
time. The mode, as mentioned in the A vesta, seems to refer to a great 
royal ceremony, for example, one like that of the Ashvamedha of India. 
It required a long leisurely celebration. This is evidenced by the fact, 
that, as haid above, some heroes, though they are represented as pray- 
ing to Ardvisura, are not represented as praying with the accompani- 
meut of this mode of ritual ceremony. 
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We find the above typical Iranian form of cere- 
monial oftering, not only in the Aban Yasht, but also in 
the Gosh Yasht.^ 

These two facts, idz., (a) that the Iranians and the • 
Htms prayed to the same goddess Ardvisfira Anahita and 
(6) that the Htinnic form of ceremonial oftering was the 
same as that of the Iranians, show, that both the nations 
had a common I'eligion, if not exactly the same, well- 
nigh the same. 

Now, we come to the second great war between the 
Iranians and the Huns,— the war which 

<Sreat place in the time of Zoroaster 

himself, and which, as said in some 
later books, was recommended by Zoroaster himself, as a 
war against the evil-minded. For this purpose, we 
will examine the Aban Yasht passages of the 
second set, wherein the Huns are not referred 
to directly but indirectly. The war is between the 
Iranian Vishtasp an,d his army and an enemy Arjasp and 
his army. But in these passages, the proper nationality 
of Arjasp is not mentioned. So, let us first determine it. 

, Though in the above passages of the Aban Yasht, the 
proper nationality of Ariasp is not 
The nationality mentioned, there are other passages of 

01 or « *, t 1 w * 1 * 

Jirjasp, a similar prayer by tne Iranian king 

Vishtasp which point to Arjasp being 
Hyaona (Hun) or Khyaona. 

(,«) The Gosh Yasht (ss. 29-31) contains a similar 
prayer of the Iranian king, {b) Again, the Ashishvangh 
Yasht (ss. 49-60) also contains a similar prayer. In both 
of these Yashtg, Arejat-aspa or Arjasp is spoken of as 
Khyaona, which name is the same as Hyaona, another 
form of Huna. (c) The Zamyad Y asht i,s. 87) siieaks of 

1 Yt. IX, 3, 8, 13. 21, 29. 
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Arejataspa or Arjasp^ as one of the wicked Khyaonas. 
We read there: Drvantemcha Arejat-aspem nta anyao- 
sohit agha dnzvandravo, Khyaonaongho, ie., the wicked 
Arejataspa and other similar sinfnl notorious Khyaonas. 
Thus, we see, that Ar jasp is included in the class of 
TOcked Khyaonas or Hyaonas. 

The Pahlavi books also, as we will see later on, speak 
of him as a Khyaoiia (Arjaspa Khyaonan khudai, 

Ar jasp, the king of the Khyaonas) . All these references- 
show, that, though the nationality of Arjasp is not given 
in the above Aban Yasht passages of the second set, 
other passages point to him as being a Khyaona. 

Again, in the Gosh2 and Ashishang Yashts^, where 
the Iranian king Vishtasp prays for having a victory 
over Arejataspa and other heroes of his clan, he prays 
as well, that he may he victorious over the country of the 
Khyaonas and that he may be able to spread goodness in 
the country of the Varedhak as and the Khyaonas. He 
prays : Uta azem fraourvaesayeni humaya Varedhaka- 
Sbf'aonyeheoha danghhavS uta azem nijanani 

i ^ -'ll ^ (1, ' ' j ' t 

may introduce good law in the 
cotmtri^ of the Yaredhakas and the Khyaonas and I*may 
smite (the people) of the Khyaona countries.” 

Thus, this reference also shows that Arejat-aspa, 
who fought with the Iranian king Yishtasp, was a Khy- 
aona by nationality. This word Khyaona cori'espoiids to 
the Ghionitae. Darmesteter thinks, though with some 
doubt, that they were the same as H 3 ’aonas (“identique 
auN Hyaonas.’^ Le Zend Avesta HI, Index II, p. 241). 
But there seems to be no reason for this doubt.^ H and Kh 

1 Arjasp k the Pahlavi and Persian form of Av Arejataspa, 

2 Xt. 1X.3K 3 Yt. XVIII, 5L 

4 For example, we have both htar and khar for to eat, drink ; 
fran^huharaiil and Mtamiti, 
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often beem to be interchangeable. In the later Pahlavi, 
the same latter can be read both as h and kh.> So, there 
is no doubt that the words Elhyaona and Hyaona or Huna 
refer to the same people. In the Pahlavi Dinkard, Dastur 
Peshotan has correctly read the word*'* (read as Eihya- 
onan pi. the Khyaonas) as Hinavan. I wiTl refer to 
this matter later on. 


Now, having shown that Areiataspa, who fought 

... T , - . against the Iranian king Tishtasp. was 

1 he Aban \ ashk __ -rV • 

passages referring ^ ixByS^OllR, iiyaiOn8i( or Hitil uy HcltionE** 

^ Second Khyaonas were the 

same as Hyaonas. Himiis or Huiis"\ let 
Its turn to examine the Aban Yasht passages of the second 
set. In this examination, we that here also, the Ira- 
nian Vishtasp and his brother Zairivairi on the one hand, 
and the Hunnic kings on the other, {a) pray before the 
same deity and (6) with the same form of ceremonial 
ofiering, with 100 horses. 1,000 oxen and 10.000 smal- 
ler animals like sheep. We read in the Aban Yasht : 


Tam yazata berezaidhish Kava Vishtaspo pasne apem 
frazdanaom satee aspanam arshnam hazanghre gavam 
baevane anumayanam, Aat him jaidhyat avat ayaptem 
dazdi me vanghuhi sevishte Ardvisura Anahite yat bavani 
aiwi-vanyao Tanthravantem duzdaenem peshanemcha 
daevayasnem dravantemoha Arejat-aspem ahmya gaethe 
peshanahu, Dathat ahmai tat avat ayaptem Ardvisara 
Anahita (ss. 108-110). 

Translation The great*^ Kava Vishtaspa invoked her 

1 Vide Kanga's Avesta Grammar, p. 33. 

2 Dastnr Feshotan^s Dinkard, Vo!* IX, Text p. 43S, 1. 0. 

3 Br. B, W. West also identifies tk© Khyaonas of the Pahlavi 
hooks with the Khyaonas or the Hnna of the Avesta, mentioned in th# 
Ashishangand Bamyad Tashts (S.B.E., XLVII, p. 68, n, 1). 

4 Berezaidhish, corresponding to Ferman buland. Life* seeing 
high above (heres and di Sanskrit ^ to see, to think). 
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(Ardvisura) on the other side of the waters of (lake) Frajs- 
danava, wiiih hundred valiant^ horses, thousand oxen and 
ten thousand animals of moderate size.'^ He then asked of 
her : “0 good beneficent Ardvisura Anahita ! give me this 
boon tJiat I may be victorious^ in the wars of this world 
over Taiithryavanta who professed a wrong faith, Peshna 
%vho worshipped the daevas and the evil Arejat-aspa ” 
Ardvisura Anahita granted him his desire. 

In similar passages of the Aban Yasht (ss. 112414), 
Zairivairi, (Zarir of the Pahlavi books and of Pirdousi^s 
Shah-nameh), the brother of King Vishtasp, also invokes 
Ardvisura and asks for a boon similar to thai of his 
brother ss. 112-113), but. with this difterence, that his 
place of ])rayer is different from that of his royal brother. 
He prays on the banks of the river Daiti (pasne apo. 
Daityayao). 

Then Arejat-aspa or Arlisp also invokes the goddess 
Ardvisura) and asks for a well-nigh similar boon. We 
read (ss. 116-118) : 

Tam yazata Vandaremainish Arejat-aspo, upa zrayd 
vourukashem stAtee aspanam arshnam hazanghre 
gavam baevare anumayanim- Aat him jaidhyat avat 
ayaptem, dazdi me vanghuhi sevishte Ardvisura Anahite 
yat bavani awi-vanyao takhmem Kavaem Vishtaspem 
aspayaodho'* Zairivairish, yatha azem nijanani Airyanam 

1 Ar^shan. It is used to Hgidijr that the horecs were maie- 
horses aud uot mares or female horses. 

2 Aim Sans Gr. Ana^ moderate, proporfiouate, 

and mS, Lj t- Fr. me-wer, Germ, mes^n^ to measure. The 

* word is used ^ » »^aii animals like sheep, lambs or goat. 

S Aiwi I from ami (aibi} Sans* above, and van Sans. 

Eng. to strike, to conquer, 

4 Heige Zairivairi is spoken of as aspjaodbo, I.e., one fighting on a 
" horse, Mkny a warrior Sght from the back of a horse. So, why should 
he have been speeialiy menfioned as *<One fighting on a horse’’? I have 
^explained the reison, some length in my iranian Essays 
■Part I. UP. 156-59, and shown, that it is a special reference to a fwnous 
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iiaMiyiluam pauchasagnai sataguaisHclia ^atagnai hazaa- 
jlthra^in^slicha hazanghraghnai baevareglmaislicha 
baevareghnai aliankh8lighnai6hclia.i N5it ahmai dathat 
iat avat ayaptem Ardvisura Anahita. 

Translatum ; — Arjet-aspa of Vandaremna invoked 
Ardvisura on (the shores of) the sea Yonriikasha with one 
hundred valiant horses, 1,000 oxen and 10.000 animals of 
moderate size. He then asked of her, " 0 good beneficent 
Ardvisura Anahita ! give me this boon, that I may be victo- 
rious over valiant Kava Vishtasp and over Zairivairi who 
fights from the back of the horse, and that I may smite 
fifties and hundreds, hundreds and thousands, tliousands 
and ten thousands of people, ten thousands and innumera- 
ble of Iranian countries.” Ardvisura Anahita did not grant 
him that boon. 

We find from these Ab.In Yasht pas.sages of the 
second set, that they also ti-eat of a war. It is the.n ar be- 
tween Kava Vishtaspa, the Iranian royal patron ot Zoro- 
aster, and his brother Zairivairi fZarir\ on the one hand, 
and Arejat-aspa (Arjasp/ of Vandaremna- on the other. 
We also find, that the Iranian and the Hunnic kings 
observed the same ceremonial in their prayer before 
ArdvisQra, thus showing, that they had, if not wliolly, in 
many respects, a common religion. 

Again, let us note the wording of the last portion of 
the prayers of the Iranians and the Hunnic kings. The 

1 AhSukhehtagnaishcha, from Av.a Sans. Gr. A. negatire, and 
kkya, to speak. UatMya Qnj. (sum) to number. Hence in- 
numerable. 

2 He seems to be tbe same as Anderman of the Shdh-nin.eb of 
fixdousi (Mob). IV, p. 382), Ho was a brother of Arjasp. In this 
pMfenge wbat is meant to be md is “Aijataspa (the brother; of 
Tandarmna.” 
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Iranian king, izi the Gosh Yasht (sec, 31 j and Ashishang" 
Yasht (sec. 51^, prays for smiting the Htins by fifties and 
hamdreds and thousands and ten thousands and uncount- 
able numbers. The same is the form of the prayer of the 
Hunnic king who wants to smite the Iranians similarly. 
This, in itself, is a small matter to show similarity 
between the religions of the two nations, but, with other 
facts, it lends strength to my view. 


The other pas- 
sages of the 
A vesta. 


Haviiig examined the long principal passages of riio 
Aban Yasht referring to both the wars^ 
we will now examiiie the passages of the- 
Farrardin and Zamyad Yashts, which (a) 
not only speak of the Huns by name, 
but 'J>: also point directly to a schism or war on account 
of religion. In the Farrardin Yasht fs.s. 99-100), while 
invoking the holy spirit of king Vishtasp, the king is 
spoken or thus : 


Yo bazushtha upastacha visata anghhao daenayao 
yat IhurSish Zarathushtrdish yo him statam hitam- 
haitim uzvazhat haoha hunuiwyo.^ 


Translation Who (Viditasp) became the arm and 
support of this Ahuramazdi religion of Zoroaster (and) 
who separated the strong holy existing religion from the 
Buns. 


This passage clearly points to the above war witL 
Arjasp as that with the Huns. Again, the most important 
words are those which 8peak.of separating the existing re- 
ligion, U., the religion which was common to them, from 


1 Darmesteter, in his translation of this passage Cs. lOO), very 
properly says of the word “ Huns”, that it is a nsme of the people 
sailed elsewhere Taredhaks (Yt. IX, Si ; XVII, 5l) or Khyaouas 
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^he Huhs. This passage, occurring in two Yashts, then 
’shows, that upto the time of Vishtasp and Zoroa^er, the 
religion of the Iranians and the Hiinus wa-j one and the 
same or well-nigh the t-ame* But. on the advent of Zoro- 
aster, Vishtasp, the royal patron of Zoroaster, under the 
Instructions of the prophet, separated or dirterentiated the 
Iranian religion from tha^- ot the Huns. The Huns *ind 
others adhered to the old orthodox ilazdayasiiaii religion, 
but the Iranians under Visbtasp admitted the reforms sug- 
gested in the old creed by Zoroaster. TJpto the time of the 
advent of Zoroaster, the Iranians and the Hnns, referred to 
in the above passages, followed well-nigh the same leli- 
gion, the old Mazdayasnan religion, which led thoughts 
of men from Nature to Nature’s God. But Zoroaster 
basing his religion on the groundwork of the old religion, 
as all prophets generally do, and, preserving the elements, 
which were good, and rejecting those which had degene- 
rated and become bad, introduced new elements, mostly 
from a pure immotheistic and ethical point of view. He 
appealed more to pure morals and less to forms and cere- 
monial. The Huns, who lived on the frontiers of the then 
Irto proper, did not like any innovation, and hence arose 
a R^it or schism. 

Thus, we find from the above long examination of the 
references to the Huns and their king Arjasp in the 
Avesta, that, while the previous great war or a set of 
wars between the Iranians and the Huns, before the 
time of Zoroaster, was more or less a tribal or national 
war, a magnified form of a great blood-feud, the second 
-great war of the time of &)roaster was a kind of religious 
War. On the advent of Zoroaster, Vishtasp learning his 
reformed form of the old Mazdayasnan religion, adopted 
it and separated his religion from that of the Huns. This 
reparation was the caus® of a great war. 
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IV 

The PahJavl Wrttiop. 

"We irili now txim to the Pahlavi boobs, which contain 
references to the war between the Iranian king Tishtasp 
and t!ie Khyaona or Hyaona CHnnnio) king Arejat-aspa 
or Ariastp — references suggesting that the religion of the 
Iranians and the Huns was well-nigh the same. These 
are the following : — 

1. The Dinkard :(«) Book V, Chapter HI. 1 

(&) Book YH, Chapter IV. 77 
(c) Book '^TI, Chapter IV. 83 
(i?'i Book ATH. Chapter V. 7 
(e, Book VIII. Chapter XI. 4 

2. The Yadgar-i-Zariran. 

3. The Zadsparam. 

4. The Jamaspi. 

5. The Bahman Yasht. 

The Dinkard, in the 5th, 7th and 8th books, refers to 
the religious war between the Iranian 
MnkS* PaWavi Yigjitasp and the Hyonas or Kuns- 

under Arjasp. "We will briefly refer 

to these. 

(a) We find a reference to the victory of Vishtasp over 
Arjasp in the fifth book of the Dinkard.^ There, the wri- 
ter refers to “ the victory of Kai Vishtasp, the Iranian^ 
over Arjasp and Hyaonans and other non-Iranians of in- 
nnjperable kinds (Pirujih-i Kai Vishtasp-i Airan madam 
Arjasp va Hyaonan va avarik an-Airan-i anhushm^ 
aininak). 

1 OinkMd, Bk. V, Clap. Ill, I; aB.1., Ttd. XL VII, 126; Bas- 
tor Pe^otu’s Dinkard, ?oL, IX, tea* p. 480 L 6 Tnwatitentiaa ia 
Avesta eiimctere, p. 8(>6, !• J; Madoa’s Dinkard, ¥ol. 1, p. 437, 1. 5. 
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The word Hyaona, in singular or plural, ocpors more 
than once in the Dinkard, and Dastur Peshotan has 
coireetly read the word here as Hinavan Hyaonan, 
though he has erroneously taken it to be a common noun 
in the sense of the Aresta ‘ haena,’ i.e., army, which word 
also when written in Pahlavi can be written in a similar 
way. Dr. West has similarly translated this word, which 
occurs in the Bahman Yasht,i as ‘‘ army,” but has very 
properly added in the foot-note ; “ But another possible 
reading is Khyon (Av. Hvyaona), the old name of some 
country probably in Turkistan, as Arjasp,the opponent of 
Vishtasp, is called ‘ lord or king of Khyon’ in the 
Yadgar-i-Zariran.” 

(6) Then there are several references in the seventh 
book. The first reference® to the war is in the matter of a 
previous event of the religious war — the arrival of two 
messengers^ ipaetamber) who came to the court of 
Vishtasp from Arjasp, to dissuade the Iranian king from 
adopting the religion of Zoroaster. Here, the Holy Fire is 
represented as encouraging the Iranian king an<t asking 
him not to he frightened by Ariasp’s messengers. We 
read^ — 

Avash goft pavan zak-i viran gobashnaih Atash-i 
Oharmazd aigh al tars memanat la madam tarsashnalSor*- 
zavand Kai Vishtasp la-at val man tarsidan mat homand 
ashte avarkar pagtamhar-i Arjasp ; avat la val man tarsidan 
mat homanand, do Khyaona-i Arjasp mun sak va baz 
bavihund. 

1 S.B.E., Vol. V, p. 209, Chap. If, 49. Vide n. 6. 

2 Dinkard, Bk. VII, Chap. lV-7. 87-90. S.B,E., XLVil, pp. 72- 
73, Dastor Darab’s Dinkard VoL XIV, Text p. 29. Translation p. 28. 
Hr. Madon’s Dinkard, Vcl. II, p. 640, i. 13. 

8 Acccading to the Pahlari VSdgfir.i.garicSa, they were ^ida* 
li&i and ShamkfaSst. Fide my TranaUterathm and Text of the 
i-ZatirSn..l%ey were the Bi^rafsh and BamUiasbt of the ^ih-nliaeh. 
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Translation : — Th&n the Eire of Ohrmazd told 
him (Vishtasp) in a bold (encouraging) way, that ‘ Do not 
tear, O great king Vishtasp ! you have no (cause of) fear. 
No fear will come to your house. The messengers of 
Arjasp are peaceful (and) business-like. The two Khyao- 
nas of Arjasp who ask for tribute have not come to let 
any fear reach your house. 

We learn from this passage that the first move from 
the side of the Hunnio king was, as it were, peaceful. 
That this was the ease, appears from Firdousi also. "We 
learn from his Shah-namah also, that, at this time, the 
Iranian king was paying tribute to the Hunnic king. The 
words used by Firdousi for tribute in his account are 
ba^. va These are the same as the “ Sak va haz ” of 

the above quoted Pahlavi passage of the Dinkard- 
According to Firdousi also, the first message of the Hun- 
nic king was comparatively friendly (dustvar)’^. This word 
of Firdousi corresponds to the word peaceful (ashte) of 
the Dinkard.^. 

(c) From the second reference in the 7th book of the 
Dinkard^, we learn, that the Iranians met at first with a 
heavy bloodshed (khun rizashna) %tthe hand of Ayaspt 
the Khyona, Hyona or Hun, and then they gave him a 
defeat (Pasgirasna).^ This ended in Vishtasp’s victory 
over Arjasp and his Khyaonas {piroiijih-i-madam Arjdsp 
va Khyona),^ 

id) A little further on again, we read of the collapse 
of the power of Arjasp and his Khyaonas, and Zoroaster^s 

1 Vnller’fi ** Firdusii liber Regum Tomus Tertium, p. 1500. 
Jfohl IV, p. 308. 2 Ibid. p. 1504. 3 Vide the above passage. 

4 Madou’s Dinkard II, p. 641,1. 21. Book TII, Chap, 88. 

o Ibid, lit, subsequent weeping or calamity. Pers. girastan^^ 
to weep* 

' 6 Ibid. p. 642 I 1. XiiVlI, pp. 72.73* Dinkard Bk 

Vil, Chap. IV, 83 90. 
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mame is associated with this result. In this third reference 
■of its seventh book, the Dinkard associates Zoroaster with 
•the victory of Vishtasp over Arjasp, the Khyaona, and 
other non-Iranians {Pirojih4-V isTitasp madam Arjmp 
Khyona va avctrik anairdn)} 

(e) Then there is another reference to the war in the 
8th book of the Dinkard. In its account of the contents of 
the tenth Nask, Vishtasp Sasta, it refers to this war and 
associates it with the new religion of Zoroaster. It says, 
-that it was intented to show ‘‘hostility to Zoroaster” 
{paityfh^ddrik-i Zartusht).^ 

All these references in the Dinkard simultaneously 
point to the fact, that the war was for the sake of the new 
Teformed religion, which Arjasp, who wanted to stick to 
-the old faith, did not like. 

The Pahlavi Yadgar-i Zariran distinctly refers to the 

5? The Pahlavi book,^ when 

Yadg&r-i ZarirdD Vishtasp, with his sons, brothers, family 
members and courtiers, accepted (from 
Zoroaster) the new Mazdayasnan religion, Arjasp, the king 
of the Khyaonas, or the Hyaonas,^ did not like it : so he 
sent two of his generals, Vidarafsh^ and Shamkhltst,^ as 
messengers to Iran to persuade the Iranian king not to 
adopt the new religion and to adhere to the old faith, 

1 Madou’s Dinkard H, p. 645, 11 11*12, XL VII, p. 75, 

Chap. V, 7. 

• 2 Bk. VIII, Chap. Xl, 4. West. S.B.E., Vol. XXXVII, pp- 24^25, 

Bastur Darab’s Vol. XV, p 23 Text, The Dinkard publisTied by D. M* 
Madon, Vol. JI, 688, p. 1. 1. 

3 For details, oide my translation of the Yadgar-i ZarlrUn. 

4 The Pahlavi word can be read both as Hyaonan or Hhyaon&ii 
<The Pahlavi Text by Dastur Jamaspji,p. 1, 1. 8). 

5 Bidarafsh of the Sh&h-nameh (Mohl. IX, p. 368). 

6 NS.mkhast of the Shah-nameh p. 368) 
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We read the following letter sent by the Hunnic, kiug to 
the Iranian king : 

“Aighara ashnut aigh lekum bagan denman dm4^ 
avizeh Mazdayasnan min Anharmazd makirunt. Va at 
la zak rai yekhsunit amat ienman geran zyan va dushkh-> 
varih azash shayad yehvuntan. Bara at lekum bagan 
madammunit denman dln-i-avizeh shedkunit levafcman 
Ienman hamkish yehvunlt adintan pavan khndaih paras- 
tlm adintan yehbunim shant pavan shant kabad zahba 
kabad simin va kabad snsya ny5k kabad gas shatiiiihaiya* 
Va at denman din bara la shedkhnit va levatman Ienman 
hamkish la yehvunlt adintan madam yamtunlm.”^ 

Translation : — “ I have heard that yonr Majesty has 
accepted from Oharmazd, the pure Mazdayasnan religion. 
If you will not think of it, great harm and unhappiness 
may result to us from that (religion). But, if it please 
your Majesty, and you give up this pure religion, and be 
of the same religion with us, then we will pay homage 
to you as a king, and then we will give you from year to 
year, plenty of gold, plenty of silver, and plenty of good 
horses and the sovereignty of many places. But, if you^ 
will not give up this religion and will not be of the sa^ne^ 
religion with us, then we will come to attack you.’^^ 

This message clearly shows, that, before the advenF 
of Z^oroaster, the Iranians and the Huns had well-nigh ., 
the same religion. When the Hunnic Arjasp says to the 
Iranian Yishtasp that harm and unhappiness may resullu 
to -US from that (new religion)”, and, when he asked the 
Iranian king to be of the same religion with us {Umtmmt 
Ienman TiamkisTi yelhmnlt\ the inference is clear, that, up 
to then, both had a“ well-nigh common religion. Were it 

1 my TransUteratioi) and Txanslation of Yadgard 
etc., pp. 4 to 7. Ftdethe.Palilavl Tex^, p. ^ L 

2 Vide my Translation Ma the Ylldg^f (1 829)» p. 5. 
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not so, and were tlie religion of the Hunnic king Arjasp 
diflEerent from that of the Iranian king Vishtasp, where 
was then the necessity of Arjasp trying to ' dissuade 
Vishtasp from adopting the new religion ? The two kings 
followed W’-ell-nigh the same creed, and so, Arjasp did 
not like that his brother- king of the neighbouring Iranian 
country should change their common religion. Vishtasp^s 
reply also points to their religion being common before 
their advent. He Lemtman leTcum TiamTdsh la 

yahmmim ” (s. 18), i.e,, “ We will not (continue to be) of 
the same religion with you.**' 

The account of the war, given further on, in this 
Pahlavi treatise, says that there were large armies on 
both the sides. The result of the war was, that the Huns 
whose army in one place alone at the last battle was that 
of 120,000 men were defeated^ and the Hunnic king 
Arjasp was taken prisoner by Asfandyar, the son of 
Vishtasp. One of his hands, legs, and ears were cut offt 
one of his eyes was burnt, and he was allowed -to gO’ 
back to his country on an ass whose tail was out, so that 
all the Huns of his country may know w^hat the result of 
the war was. 

The Pahlavi Zadsparam^ speaks of the war of Vish- 
tasp and Arjasp as occturring in the" 
3. The Pahlavi y©ar after Zoroaster’s revelation 

Zadsparam. religion. We read : — 

Pavan si sale yamtund Khydn val Airdn mataym,^' 
i.e., in 30 years the Khyaons arrive in the country of 

Iran. 

1 Vidt my Transliteration and Tianslation of the T5dgar-i, 
Zarirfin, p. 49. 

2 XliVII, p 165, Chapter XXIII, 8. 

3 The Text of Zadsparam by Behramgore T. Anklesaria, p. 91, 
Chapter XX 1^, S. 
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The Pahlavi Jamaspi, which speaks of these Huns as 
White Huns, refers to this war with the 
Hunnio king. Here, three wars are 
mentioned as the greatest wars (karizar- 
i-raba).i The first is that which King Kai Kaus had 
fought with foreigners. The second war is the war of 
Vishtasp (Gushtasp) with the Hunnic king, the magician, 
the white Hyaona or Khyaona, whom they call Axjasp, for 
the sake of religion (Saplt Hyaona-i-yatu din rde hard 
munashArjasp kantund).^ We see from this passage, 
that the Hunnic king, who fought with the Iranian king 
Arjasp to oppose the reformed religion of Zoroaster, was 
a White (sapit) Hun. 

The Pahlavi Bahman Yasht (Chap. II, 49) is a book 
of prophecy in which Ahura-Mazda tells 
^ Zoroaster, what calamities will fall upon 

Iran. In the long list of such prophecies, 
we find a list of some foreign people, who, occasionally, 
will rule some part of Iran. We read : 

“ Kliutaih va patakhshaih val an-Airan bandagan 
rased, chegQnan Turk va Tur va sapit Khyon”.® 

TramlaUm : — The sovereignty and kingship will 

arrive to non-Iranian slaves like Turk and Tur and 

White Huns.” 

Of the words at the end. Dr. West has taken the 
first word 'sapid ’ with the preceding words ‘Karmak 
rakht’ and translated as “the white clothed Karmak”. 
Thus, he seems to have taken the second word as ‘ han,’ 

.1 my Text and Translation of the Jamgspi, p. 19-5 of the 

Text, Chapter II, and pp. 36-37 of the Translation. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Zsind-i Yohuman Yasht by Uastar Kekobad Adarbad, Text p, 
40, B. 0-8. Bahman Yasht, West, S.EE., V, p. 209, Chap. II, 49. 
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and has translated it as “then”. Dastnr Kekobad has 
read the two words as Supid5 Khivo, and taking them 
together with the preceding word 'rakht,’ (p- c^S) trans- 
lated them as “white coloured Khivs”. But the words are 
exactly like similar words in the Pahlavi Jamaspi, above 
referred to, and it seems to me, that there is no doubt, 
that the second word is Khyaon or Hyaon and that the 
two words refer to the inroads of the White Huns, who 
are also referred to in the Jamaspi, which also is, like the 
Bahman Yasht, a book of prophecy. 

Thus, all the above passages of the live Pahlavi books 
refer to the second great war between the Iranians and 
the Huns — the religious war due to the advent of Zoroas- 
ter. They point to the fact, that Vishtasp’s Iranians and 
Arjasp’s Huns had well-nigh the same religion, but that' 
Zoroaster’s advent brought about a reform which Arjasp, 
the Turanian Hunnic king, did not like; so, he first sent 
two messengers to the court of Iran to dissuade Vishtasp 
from accepting the new faith. Why should Arjasp, the 
Hunnic king, do so ? To understand the matter clearly, 
take the case of any two modem powers and their reli-' 
gionsf If a Christian State adopted a new faith, opposed 
to Christianity, or introduced new reforms in Christia- 
nity opposed to the orthodox faith, no Mahomedan 
State would ever remonstrate. But a Christian State 
can remonstrate against any innovation in the old or- 
thodox faith. We had a case of this kind among Euro- 
pean Christian powers, due to the new form of the Pro-' 
testant faith. The State which followed the old or- 
thodox Christian faith fought against the States which 
adopted the reformed faith. Just the same thing occur- 
red in our case. This then points to the conclusion, thali 
the faith of the Huns was well-nigh the same as that 
of the Iranians before the advent of Zoroaster. 
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V 

The Persian (and Arable) Writings. 

Under this head, I will refer to the books of (o) 
Firdousi, and (6) Tabari, whose Arabic has been rendered 
into Persian, and (c) Ma^oudi 

According to Pirdousi, the Sassanians had fre- 
quent wars with the Huns who were 

(a) Firdousi, 

known, in different parts and at differ- 
ent times, under different names, such as Euthalites, 
Ephthalites, Haitalites, Naphthalites, Atelites, Alatelites, 
etc. Oriental writers, and among them Firdousi, speak 
of them at times, under the general head of Turks. We 
find from Firdousi and other writers, that the Sassanian 
kings, from Behramgore down to Noushirwan, had 
frequent w^ars with them. I will refer my readers to my 
paper on the Early History of the Huns for a brief 
history of the wars. 

Firdousi account of the war in the time of Behram- 
gore of Iran, provides with evidences, that the Huns who 
fought with him, and who belonged to the various tribes 
known as the Ohaghani, Khatli, etc., were partly Zoroas- 
trian in their faith. 

(a) They paid reverence to Fire, observing the old 
Iranian sacerdotal ritual of Baj and Barsam. We learn, 
that these Hunnic tribes, after the final victory of Boh- 
ramgore over their Hunnic king, who was taken prisoner, 
paid tribute to the Iranian king and observed the above 
Zoroastrian ritual. We read ^ : 

1 Macaa’s Calcutta Kd, Vol. lij, p, 1518. 
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Translation:— ^he Chaganis, the Khatlis and the 
Balklii chiefs, the Bokharis and Mobads from Qfl.rohg&n, 
they all went before the (sacred) fire for worship, observ- 
ing Baz and holding Barsam in their hands. 

Now, we know, that the observation of Baj and the 
tolding of Barsam are Zoroastrian religions ceremonies. 
So, the observance of these ceremonies by the above 
Hnnnic tribes shows, that they were, if not wholly, partly 
Zoroastrian in their faith. 

We learn from Tabari’s account of the war of 
(6) Tabari. Behram with a Hnnnic king, that the 

queen of the Hunnio king had fallen a 
prisoner in bis hands. Behram sent her, as if it were, a 
state prisoner to the great Eire-temple of Azer Gushasp* 
to serve at the temple. Tabari® says: 

f.e., He sent the royal wife (khatun) of the Khakan to 
setve at the Eire-temple. This shows, that the Hunnio 
queen must be Zoroastrian in her faith; otherwise, she 
.could not have been sent to the great Eire-temple which 
was held in great reverence in Iran for several centuries. 

It seems from Eirdousi and other writers that like 
the temples of the early Greeks and Homans, the Eire- 
temples of Iran served various purposes. They had 
institutions attached to them which served the purposes 
-of our modem Banks, Houses of Correction, Libraries, 

1 Vide my " liaaian Essays,” Fait I, fur the History ot this great 
sire-temple. 

2 Tabari, Naval Kishore’s Fid of 1874, p. 301. Tabari pw 
ctenberg, Vol. II, p. 121. 
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etc J So, the Huunio queen wa& sent, as it were, as % 
state prisoner to a State religious House of Correction. 

That the enemy, with whom Gushtasp fought,. 

belonged to a tribe of the Huns appears 
(c) Ma^ond.. from Ma§oudi* who refers to Isfendiftr, 
the son of Gushtasp, and says that he had built a fortress- 
in the Caucasus to withstand the Alans who were 
a tribe of the Huns. He says : 

“ Entre le royaume des Alans et le Caucase, 
il y a un cMteau et un pont oonstruit sur une 
rivifere considerable. Le chateau est appeld cMteau des^ 
Alans;^ il a bati autrefois par un des anciens princes 
de la Perse, Isbendiar (Tsf endiar) , fils de Gushtasp. Il y 
avait plao4 une garde chargee de fermer anx Alans la 
route du Caucase.” 


VI 

II. Evidence from Indian Sourees. 

Now, we will turn to Indian sources to see. that the? 
Huns who invaded India followed the ancient Tranian 
religion. 

Just as in the history of Persia, we find two sets 
of referenees—one, which may be called semi-historioal,^ 
referring to the old Kianian times, and the other, histori- 
cal or authentic, referring to the Sassanian times — so, also 
in the history of India, we have two sets of references. 
The set of references in the Vifpu Purana and Kalidasa’s 
Raghuvamsa, may be taken as semi-historical, and the 
other set, referring to the times of the Guptas as historical 

1 Vide tny Iranian Essays, Part II, for an account of these 
Fire-temples, pp, 93-1S3, 

2 Macondi, traduit par Barbier de Meynard, Yol. Il, pp 42-43. 

3 tjl ^1 dbtd* p. 43. 
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and attthentic. It is the second set that helps ns to say, 
that the religion of the Huns who invaded India was 
well-nigh the same as that of the Iranians. 

These historical I'eferences or evidence can be divided 
under three headings — 

(A) Inscriptions. 

(B) Writings. 

(0) Coins. 

The authentic history of the times of the Gruptas 

. - , . places the later Hunnic invasion of India 

A. Inscriptions. 

in years 457 to 600 A.O. I will not 
enter here into this history, but refer my readers to my 
paper on the History of the Huns.^ This history shows 
that the Huns who invaded India had come from the 
direction of Persia and that both, their victories and de- 
feats in Persia, drove them towards India. At one time, 
the growth of their power on being victorious near Persia 
encouraged them to “pastures new” in the direction 
of India. At another time, defeat and dearth or want 
turned them towards India. 

The first Hunnic king referred to in, what may be 
calle*d, the authentic history, is Toramana, who had settled 
in Malwa, a few years before 500 A.O. He had assumed the 
Indian title Maharaiadhiraja, i.e. the Raja of the Mahara- 
jas. He had struck his coins in India, and we find his name 
in Indian inscriptions. The defeat and the death of the 
Iranian king Phiroze (467-484) seem to have made him 
powerful enough to turn to India for fresh victories. He 
had a son named Mihirkula. Mihirkula is the Q-ollas of 
the monk-writer Oosmas Indicopleustes who wrote in 647 
A.O. The last part Kula or Kola of the name of Mihir- 
kula has given the form Gollas. This writer speaks of 
him as a king of the White Huns. The Indian 


1 Jour. B.B.R.A..S., Vol. XXIV, pp, 689-95. Vide my “ Asiatic 
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account of Miliirkula helps ns to say, that Tora- 
mana, Mihirknla and their clan were, if not wholly, partly 
Zoroastrians in their belief. There are several facts that 
lead ns to say so. 

We have an inscription of the time of Mihirknla, 
inscribed in the 16th year of his reign. It was found 
“ built into the wall in the porch of a temple of the Sun 
in the fortress at Gwalior in Central India.” The inscrip- 
tion,^ refers to the worship of the sun. The inscription 
is by one Matricheta, who said that he had built the 
temple and dedicated it to the sun “ for the purpose of 
increasing the religious merit of (his) parents and him- 
self”®. Mihirkula’s father, Toramana, is spoken of in this 
inscription “as a ruler of great merit ”3. Mihirknla 
himself, is spoken of as a man of “ unequalled powers, the 
Lord of the Earth I think that the donor Matricheta 
himself may be a Zoroastrian in his belief. His refer- 
ence to the® sad dJiarma seems to me to be a reference 
to the Zoroastrian Mazdayasnan religion which is often 
spoken of in Parsee writings as the good true religion 
(Veh-din, behdin). The eulogistic way in which this donor, 
who seems to be a Zoroastrian, speaks of Toramana and 
his son Mihirknla, in a temple dedicated to the Sun, on 
whose light Mithra presides, leads us to infer that these 
Hunnio kings also were Zoroastrian. 


Coming to books, the most important evidence is 


B. Evidence 
from Historical 
Writings. The 
Bftjatarangiipi. 


that from Bajatarangini. We learn 
that Mihirknla the son of Toramana 
was finally defeated®. Now, in the final 
battle, which led to the defeat, Mihirknla 


] Dr. Fleet’s Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings, p. Ids, Eo. 3. 
2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. ' 4 Ibid. 

6 Fleet’s Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings, Ko. 37, p. 162, 

6 There had Seen, for some time, a discussion, as to W ho defeat* 
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was fcaken prisoner and sent away to Ms capital 
at Sakala (Sialkot)* Btit, having found, that his brother 
had, taking advantage of Ms defeat in the south, usurped 
his throne, Mihirkula went to Kashmir, where he was 
hospitably received by the king of the country. But, later 
on, he abused his host’s hospitality and raising a revolt, 
seized his throne. Now Kalhana, the poet-historian of 
Kashmir, refers to Mihirkula and his rule over Kashmir in 
the Ralatarangini, Ms well-known work on the Mstory of 
Kashmir, which is taken to be the first historical work of 
its kind in India. There are several statements in his 
account which point to Mihirkula’s religion being some- 
what the same as that of the Iranians of Persia. We will 
refer here to these. 

(а) Firstly, his very name Mihirkula is Iranian. Mihr 
or Meher is the later form of the Avestan Mithra (Indian 
Mitra). 

(б) He is spokeM of as having founded at Shrinagar a 
temple of Mihir (Mihireshwar^) and the city of Mihirpura. 

These names show, that they bore the name of Mihir, 
the Iranian Yazata (Mithra), presiding over the light of 
the sun. One may say, that Mithra Mihir as Indian 
Mitra is the Indian word for sun ; so, there is nothing 
unusual or unJndian in the names. But, when 
we know that Mihirkula was a non-Indian or a foreigner 
and that names of cities or temples bearing the 

said, it was Baladitya and others that it was Yashodharujan. In my 
paper on the Hnnas in the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, I 
have given my vie^Y in favour of Yashodharman. Prof. K. Pathak 
also has, in his learned paper, entitled “New Light on Gupta Era and 
Mihirkula^' in the same Volume, shown, that it was Yashodharman who 
gave the final defeat, 

1 Troyer'sText, p. 34, sloka 306. Stein’s Text, p. 13. 

2 Troyer translates as un sanctoaire k Mihira”, Vol. II, Transia* 
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name Mihir are otherwise scarce, it seems, ' that the 
names have an. Iranian tinge in them. Again, we 
must remember that the name is not Mithrakula (Mitra- 
kula), but Mihirkula wherein Mihir is purely an 
Iranian name. 

(c) Immediately after the mention of these two places, 
hearing the name of Mihir, we find a mention in the 
Hajatarangipi of Q-andhara Brahmapas. They are 
spoken of as (a) Brahmapas of Gandhara, (6) as 
being the last of the Dvijas, (c) as undoubtedly having 
the same dispositions as that of Mihirkula and (d) as 
coming from various agraharas. 

Now as to the Gandharas, I will quote here, what I 
have said in my paper on Kashmir and the ancient 
Persians^ : 

“ The references to the Gandarii by the classical wri- 
ters,, as collected both by Wilson and Troyer, point to two 
different races of the Gandarii. It appears that the Gan- 
dharas, referred to by the author of the Eajatarangipi, were 
not the same, as those referred to by Herodotus, as Gan- 
darians and as a people of one of the twenty satrapies, in 
which Darius Hystaspes had divided his Persian Empire." 
They were the same, who, with the Sogdians * having 
the same accoutrements as the Bactrians formed a part 
of the army of Xerxes. They are the same, as to those 
referred to by Pliny, as being a tribe of Sogdiana, the 
Sogdha of the Vendidad. Thus, the Gandhara BrShmins, 
referred to by the Eajatarangipi, as being preferred to 
the Brahmins of the country, and as having won the 
favour of Mihirkula, were some foreigners from the 

1 Jour, B.B.K.A.S., Tol. XIX, pp. 237-48 ; Asiatic Papers, 
Part I, pp. 23-110. , Fiaep. 105 for the quotation. 

o WArnantiis. Book III. 91- 
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further west. That they were Zoroastrian Mobeds, 
appears from the description, given in the Rajata- 
rangini.”^ 

These Brahmanas or Mobads are spoken of as having 
the custom of the next-of-kin-marriage. It is the custom 
referred to by some Greek writers also. Modern European 
scholars connect it with the custom of E3ietyodath 
referred to in Parsee books. I have spoken on, and explain- 
ed elsewhere, the subject. However, Kalhana’s reference 
to the alleged observation of this custom by the Brahmins 
(Mobads), newly brought by Mihirkula to India, shows, 
that the Brahmins were some Zoroastrian priests. Thus, 
the fact of the Hunnic king Mihirkula, who bore an Iranian 
name, bringing to Kashmir foreign Zoroastrian Brahmins 
who were alleged to have been observing the custom of 
the next-of-kin marriage attributed to some sects of 
Zoroastrians, leads to show that Mihirkula’s faith also 
was, if not wholly, at least partly, Zoroastrian. 

(d) Then, the Ra jatarangini says, that the coming of 
Mihirkula and his army could be known by the people 
by the fact of their being followed by falcons, crows 
and other flesh-devouring animals. Perhaps, the writer 
seems to say that wherever he went there was a slaughter 
of armies, etc., and therefore a number of flesh-devouring 
creatures followed his army. But, I think that here 
also, there is a subtle allusion to the Iranian custom of 
the disposal of the dead. If so, this allusion also points 
to the Hunnic king Mihirkula as following the Iranian 
faith. 

The coins of the Hun kings in India also show that 
they followed the religion of ancient Iran. 

Toramana 

and Mihirkula bore Fire-altars like those 


T. fthlokas 346 jff. 
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on the Sassauian coins. Their coins served as interme- 
diate models for the later Gadha coins, known as 
Gadhiya Paisa, known in Indian literature as Dram- 
mas. I have referred, in my paper, entitled “A Glimpse 
into the Work of the B. B. E. A. S., from a Parsee 
point of view”^ to Dr. Condrington's plate, in which 
he has arranged 20 coins of the type known in Gujarat 
as Gadhia coins and in Kathiawar as Gadhaiya ooina 
Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji has described the plate, and, 
as said by him, the coins in the plate are arranged in a 
way as would easily give to one looking at them the 
gradual transition from the Persian face and fire-altar, 
seen in the former (Sassanian) coins, into the oblong 
button dots and lines on the latter (Gadhia) coins, 
and which showed pretty plainly that the so-called 
Gadhias are a debased imitation of the coins of the 
Sassanian kings of about the 6th or 7th century A.D.”^ 
Now, in this series, the coins of the Hun kings occupy an 
intermediate place. As said by Mr. Brown “ the Huns 
were mainly instrumental in introducing Sassanian t 3 rpe 8 
into India.”® Mr. Brown refers to a coin bearing the name 
Shahi Tigin with the Nagari legend “ King of India "and 
Persia.” I think this Shahi Tigin is the Shahi Ohagan or 
Ohagan Shahi of Pirdousi (Maoan ’s Calcutta edition of the 
Shahnameh, Vol. Ill, p. 1589, e.g.. The name is a title and 
not the name of the king.) The name of this particular 
king was Paghanish and he was a Hunnic king of the 
Haitalite tribe, spoken of by Pirdousi as Shahi-Haital. 

Of course, the mere fact, that we find fire-altars 

1 The Oenteuary Volame of the B.B li.A.iS. (1900). Vide my 
fiepnnt of the paper, p. lo2, 

2 Journal B.B.E.A.S., Vol. XII. Abstract of Proceedings, 
p.XXII. 

3 '1 he Coins of India (The Heritage of India Series) by C. I. 
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in the coins of the Hunnic kings of India, standing 
alone, would not suffice to show, that they paid reverence 
to fire and were Zoroastrians in belief, but, together with 
other evidences referred to in this paper, it presents a 
very strong presumption of their following the religion 
of Iran. 


The view of M.. 
Dej^uigoess, princi- 
pally based on the 
authority of Chi- 
nese writings. 


M. Deguignes has written an excellent history of 
the Huns under the title of “ Histoire 
Gr4n4rale des Huns.^’ He speaks of his 
work, as a work principally drawn from, 
or based upon, Chinese books (Ouvrage 
tir6 des livres Chinois.) He has also 
drawn from other oriental sources. In this history, he 
speaks in two places on the religion of the Huns. At first, 
he speaks of their religion under the head of “ Histoire 
des Anoiens Huns.^^^ This account is of the ancient 
Huns, other than the White Huns, who lived on the 
frontiers of Persia and who now and then invaded 
Persia, and who, in the time of the Sassanides, invaded 
both Persia and India. He again speaks of their 
religjon under the head of “Les Turcs Orientaux.”'^ 
These Turks were the Huns who had come into a 
long contact with the Persians, and had invaded 
Persia and India under the Sassanides. He thus speaks 
of their religion® : “ As to other religion, the Turks 
have much respect for fire, air, water and earth. They 
worship one God whom they regard as the author of 
the Universe. They sacrifice to him camels, oxen and 
sheep. Their priests claim to have the gift of prophecy 


1 Histoire G4u4rale des Huns (1756), Tome I, partie 11, Livre 
premier, p. 26. 

t Ihid^ pp. Z75‘77, Tivre 7, 

3 I trans^te from Deguignes^ Histoire G6u§rale des Huns, 
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- But there existed in their neighbourhood a religion 

celebrated in olden time, I mean that of Zoroaster, which, 
a part (tribe) of Turks, had embraced, principally those 
who lived in the direction of Persia and in Transoxania.” 
Then, describing the religion of Zoroaster on the authority 
of Hyde, M. Deguignes adds : “ But probably the Turks 
had not adopted the sublime ideas of the Persian reli- 
gion.” We see that Deguignes’ account of the ofterings 
tallies with what we have said above about the ceremonial- 
ous ofiering of animals according to the Yashts by the 
Vaesaka Huns and by the Huns of king Arejataspa or 
Arjasp. 



THE IRANIAN NAME OF THE HUNNIC 
KINO TORAMANA WHO INVADED 
INDIA.' 


ladian writings and inscriptions speak of twa 
Hunnio kings— Toramana and his son 

Introduction. , , , , . 

Mihirkula, — as having reigned in India 
and oppressed the people. The object of this paper is to 
determine, that the Hunnic king Toramana, referred 
to in the Indian inscriptions, is the Hunnic king Khash- 
naw&z or Khashnawaz referred to by the writer of the 
Pahlavi Q-rand Bundehesh and by other later writers of 
Persia. I will first give a brief account of the historical 
relations of the Huns with I. India and 11. Persia. 


EELATIONS OF THE HUNS WITH INDIA. 


We have two periods of the invasion of the Huns, 
referred to in Indian books and in- 
InTr^on scriptions. (a) The first early period is 
^ India by the that referred to in the Yishnn Pnrana 
^ (2nd book, 3rd chap.)^ and the Eaghu- 

van9a of Kalidasa.^ But these references do not help 
us in determining the dates. 

1 This paper was read before the Third Oriental Conference at 
Madras in December 1924. 

2 The Vishnu Purapa, a system of Hindu Mythology and 
Tradition, translated from the original Sanskrit, by H. fi. Wilson 
(1840), pp. 177 and 194. For details of these references, vide my 
paper on The early History of the Huns and their Inroads in India 
and Persia” (Jour. B.B.E.A.S., Vol, XXIV, pp. 532-95. Vide my 
Asiatic Papers, Part H, pp. 293-349. For this particular portion, 
vide pp. 334-40). 

a The Baghuran 9 a of Kalidasa with the commentary of 
MalUnitha by KasMnath Pandurang Paraba, 2nd Ed. (1882), p. 89. 
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(6) The second period is, what may be termed, ' 
historically authentic, as we are in a position to deter- 
mine the dates, though approximately, in the case of some 
events. For this period, we have the help of onr Indian 
inscriptions and writings. Prof. Pathak has, recently, 
brought to bear upon the subject fresh light in his learn- 
ed paper, entitled “ New Light on Grupta Era and 
Mihirkula”* which is based on some Jaina writings. "We 
had more than one invasion in this period, the history 
of which, based on the above materials, can be thus 
summed up briefly : 

The first invasion of India by the Huns in this au- 
Histor f ti fhentio period took place at the end of 
Second Period. period of a century and a half, 

known as the “Golden age of the 
Guptas”. It took place in about 46B A.C., on the death 
of Kumargupta and the accession of Skandagupta. The 
Huns came from the direction of the frontiers of Persia 
and from the steppes of Central Asia, through the North- 
Western passes. They lived in those parts from remote 
times, carrying inroads in one country or another ; but 
they founded, after occasional rises and falls, at various 
times, what may be called, a new Empire in the basin 
of the Oxus, in the middle of the 5th century, in about 
448 A.O. In their above mentioned first invasion, they 
were defeated by Skandagupta, who commemorated his 
victory^ over them by “ a pillar of victory ” at Bhitari®. 

1 The Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp, 195-222. 

2 Smithes Early History ot India, 3rd Ed. of 1914, p. 309. ' 

3 Vidc^ for particulars, my .Asiatic Papers, Part II, p. 336. We 
have another reference to this victory in an inscription of Skanda- 
gupta on the great boulder of Asoka’s iuscription at Girnar in 
Junaghad in Kathiawar. (Dr, Fleet^s Inscriptions of the Early Guptas, 
p. 58). For a full account of tbis Inscription, vide the History of 
Kathiawad by Capt, Wiiberforoe Bell (1915), pp. 32-36- 
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■Tlie second invasion was in or about 465 A.C. We 
have the authority of the Chinese traveller Sung-yung 
or Sing.yun^ who travelled in India in 620 A*C., for 
some information about this invasion. These Huns were 
of the Ye-tha or Ephthalite tribe. Skandagupta was 
defeated and he died in 480 A.O. They then continued 
their inroads on India. In or about 500 A 0., led by 
'Toramana, they brought stronger attacks. This Hunnic 
king settled in Malwa and assumed the title of Mahs,- 
rAj^dhirAjd, ie., The of the MahAr4j§,s. In this 

invasion, the Huns had even attacked Pataliputra^. He 
even struck coins in his own name. His name is men- 
tioned in three Indian inscriptions.^ 

(c/) The first inscription is that of his own reign and 
is at Eran in the Khura sub-division of the Sagar district 
in the Central Provinces. It is inscribed on “ the chest 
of a colossal red sand-stone statue of a Boar, about 11 
feet high, representing the God Yishnu in his incarnation 
as such.”* This inscription, which seems to have been 
engraved in the first year of Toramana’s reign, was of 
som^ date about 484-85 A.O.® 

(6) The second inscription is that at Kura® in the 
•salt range of Sagar in the Central Provinces. According 

1 « Baddhisfe Records of the Western World hy Samuel Beal 
(1884), Yol. I. 

2 For the influence of this victory on Saurashtra or Kathiawad, 
vide the History of Kathiawad, by Capt, W ilberforco Bell (1916), p. 87. 

3 Vide my paper on the Huns op. cit. in my Asiatic Papers, Part 
II, p. 338 et seq. for particulars, 

4 ** Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Yol* III. Inscriptions of 

the Early Gupta Kings and their successors,” by Dr. J. F. Fleet (1888), 
I 55, 5 Vide my Asiatic Papers, II, p. 339. 

6 In Constable’s Hand Atlas of India, under direction of J. G# 
Bartholomew (1893), the name is given as Kurai. Vide the General 
Jn/fpsT nf the Atlas. 
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to Dr. Buhler’s account of the inscription, in his articlff" 
entitled “ The new Inscription of Toramana Shaha”, it 
“ was incised during the reign of the king of kings, the 
great king Toramana Shaha or Shahi, Jaavla....On palseo- 
graphical grounds, it may be assigned to the fourth or 
the fifth century.”^ This inscription is now in the Lahore- 
Museum. 

(c) There is a third inscription which bearsr 
Toramana ’s name, but it was inscribed, not in the reign 
of Toramana, but in that of his son Mihirkula. It was 
“ found built into the wall in the porch of a temple of 
the Sun in the fortress at G-walior in Central India.”^ It 
is now in the Calcutta Imperial Museum. 

II 

RELATIONS OF THE HUNS WITH PERSIA. 

As in the case of the history of India, so in the case- 
of the history of Persia also, the history of the relations 
of the Huns can be divided into two great periods : (1) 
The very ancient period and (2) the later authentic 
period of the Sassanians. I have spoken elsewhere of'the 
first period.® So, I will not speak of it here, especially as 
it has not much to do with our subject proper. 

As to the later authentic period of the history of 
Persia in Sassanian times, I will state in brief what the 
relations of the Huns with the Persians were. We find 
from the history of this period, that the Huns, known as- 

1 Epigrapbia Indica, a Collection of Inscriptions supplementary 
to the Corpus Insoriptionum Indicarnm, edited by Dr. J. Burgess 
(1892), p. 239, 

2 Dr. Fleet’s Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings, p, 1 63, N o, 3,- 

3 T% my paper on the Huns in the Bhandarksr Commemoratio» 
yolume. 
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-the Ephthalites or Haitalites or Heplithalites, and spoken 
•of as White Huns both by Western and Eastern writers, 
first came to Transoxania in about 420-425 A.O. and they 
had, oft and on, several wars with the Persians. They 
had the first war with Behramgore. Yazdagard, the 
successor of Behramgore, had three wars with them, 
m 442-47, 450-61 and 464. Yazdagard, who died in 
454, had set aside the claims of his eldest son 
Eeroze, and had named Hormazd, the second son, as 
his heir. So, on his death, his son Peroze sought the 
aid of the Hunnic king, spoken ot^ by Pirdousi as 
Sh^h-i-Haital and Ohaghto Sha,hi 

He is named Paghanish With the help of this 

king, Peroze won his Persian throne. 

Later on, while speaking of the wars of Peroze with 
the Hunnic king, Pirdousi names the latter as Khushna- 

w^z and speaks of him as the son of the 

Khaqan According to Pirdousi, Peroze was 

killed in a war with this Hunnic King Khushnaw&z.^ 
Thus, according to Pirdousi, the Hunnic king who 
first helped him to gain his throne was Paghanish, 
and the Hunnic king who latterly fought with him 
walfe Khushnawaz. A year after coming to the 
throne, Peroze had to fight against a great famine, 
which lasted for seven years. His famine administration 
and his solicitude to help his people were such, as would 
do credit to any best of our modem kings.® 

Peroze subsequently had to fight with the Ephtha* 
lites, and, it seems, that he had more than one war with 

1 Macan’s Calcutta edition Vol. HI* p. 1589. MobFs small edi- 
tion of Translation, YoL VI, p. 68. 2 Ibid. 

3 Macan’s Calcutta Edition HI, p. 1592, 1. 4, Kutar Broth erst 
jBd. VIII, p. 160. 4 Ibid. p. 1592, 1 14. 5 Ibid, p, 1594. 

5 Vide my Asiatic Papers, II, p, 324* 
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them. He was killed in the last war. Thereafter alsOr 
there were wars between the Persians and the Huns, 
during the times of kings, Balash, Kobad, Jamasp and^ 
Howsherwan.^ 

I give below a table of events, with dates, in connec-- 
tion with the wars of the Hnns with 
great empires of ancient" 
times and especially their wars with 
India and Persia. This table helps ns to see, at what 
period during their long wars with the Persians, fought,, 
oft and on, for more than 100 years, the Huns were at 
war with India. 

Years. Events. 

1200 B.C. The beginning of the history of the 
Huns in the East, according to Chinese 
accounts, as stated by M. Deguignes, in 
his “Histoire Q-4n4rale des Huns.” 

7th Cent. B.C. Their War with Gushtasp (according 
to Pahlavi writers) . 

246 B.C. Chinese Emperor Cheng, who built the 
great Chinese Wall, came to the throne. 

215 B.C. Cheng drove away the Hims and built 
the great China Wall. 

209 B.C. The approximate date of some of the 
materials of their history, 

209 B.O. Their first Emperor in the East, to- 
wards China, died. 

46 A.C. The empire of the Huns in Tartary 
destroyed by the Eastern Tartars and 
the Chinese. 

1 Vide my above-meutioned paper for a detailed account. Mjr 
Asiatic Papers, II, pp. S18-333. 



139 A.O. 

200 A.O. 
372 A.O. 

374: A.O. 
376 A.O. 

404^5 A.O. 

406 A.C. 
409 A.O. 
420-26 A.O, 

420 A.C. 

424 A.O. 

427 A.a 
434 A.C. 

441 A.O. 
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Claudius Ptolemy, the G-eographer,. 
wrote about Xouvi Chuni (Ghsenoi), a 
tribe of the Huns as living on the 
Dneiper. 

Dionysius Periegetes wrote about Huns 
living on the borders of the Caspian. 

The Huns advanced westwards under 
Balamir, and, defeating the Alani, en- 
listed them in their own service. 

They invaded the country of the Ostro- 
goths (Eastern Goths). 

Balamir became the chief of that 
branch of the early Huns who had gone 
to Europe in the time of the Boman 
Emperor Valens. 

The Huns under Uldin helped the Ro- 
man general Honorius against the Ostro- 
goths. 

Attila born. 

They invaded Bulgaria. 

The arrival of the Haetalities or the 
Ephthalites or the White Huns in Tran- 
soxania. 

Behramgore (Behram V, 420-438) came 
to the throne of Persia. 

Defeating the Visigoths, they conquer- 
ed various tribes on the North of Italy. 
Behramgore ’s war with the White Huns. 
The Hunnic king Ruas or Rugulas, to 
whom the Roman king Theodosius paid 
a tribute of £14,000, died, and his ne- 
phew Attila became king. 

They invaded both, the Western and 
the Eastern Roman Empires. 
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442-44 A.O. 
44o A.O. 
448 A.C. 

451 A.C. 
460-61 A.O. 
453 A.C. 

464 A.O. 

465 A.C. 
458 A.O. 

466 A.C. 

472 A.O. 
474-76 A.O. 

480 A.O. 
480 A.O. 
484-86 A.O. 

48B A.O. 
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Their war with the Persians under 
Yazdagard II. 

Bleda, the colleague of Attila, died and 
Attila began to rule alone. 

They founded a new great Empire in the 
basin of the Oxtis 

Attila, crossing the Ehine, led an army 
through Central Q-ermany. 

Another war with the Persians under 
Yazdagard II. 

Attila died. Alaric and he had given a 
blow to Mithraism in Europe, thus 
making the way for Christianity smooth. 

Their another war with the Persians 
under Yazdagard II. 

Their first invasion of India in which 
Skandagupta defeated them. 

Peroze (468-484) sought the aid of the 
Huns who were ruled by their King 
Paghana, according to Pirdousi, and by 
Khushnawaz or Khashnaw^z according 
to other oriental writers. 

Second invasion of India by the Huns 
when they took Pataliputra. 

Mihirkula, the son of Toramana, bom. 
The first War of Peroze with the Huns 
under Khfishnawaz. 

The defeat of the Huns under Toramana. 
Skandagupta died. 

The War of the Haetalite Huns with , 
the Persians under Sufra. 

The Huns again invade the Eastern 
Empire of the Eomans and continue 
harrassing it for 72 years upto 667. 
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484-86 A.O. The date of the First Inscription bear- 
ing Toramana’s name at Eran. 

486 A.O. The Persian king Kobad at the Oonrt of 
the Haetalites to ask for help. 

497-99 A.C. Kobad at their Oonrt for the second 
time. 

500 A.O. Toramana brings stronger invasions on 
India. 

602 A.O. Death ol Toramana and accession of 
Mihirkula to the Hunnio throne in India. 
603-13 A.O# The Persian king Kobad War with 
the Haetalites. 

617 A.O. The Third Inscription bearing Tora- 

mana ’s name, inscribed in the 16th year 
of Mihirkula ’s reign. 

528 A.C, Mihirkula defeated by king Yasho- 

dharma. 

580 A.O. Mihirkula referred to as Gollas by 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, the monk writer, 
who wrote in 547 A.C. 

642 A.C. Mihirkula died. 

666-67 A.C. The War of Noushirwan (Ohosroes I) 

with the Haetalites when they were 
finally driven away from Persia. 

This table shows, that the wars of the Huns with the 
Indians went on, oft and on, during the period when 
they fought with Persia. It also shows, that the history 
of the Hunnio king Toramana was connected with that 
of India from 455 A.C. to 502, the date of his death* 
During this period, at times, he was successful, and, at 
times, defeated. He was defeated in 466. He was 
•isucoessful in 600 and he finally died in 502, leaving 
Ais son Mihirkula as his successor to his conquered 
territories of India. 
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During this period (465-B02) of Toramana’s invasions 
of, and rule over, India, there reigned in Persia, as we saw 
above, Peroze (467-4S4), his son Balash or Palash (484-488), 
Kobad (488-497), Jamasp (497-499), Kobad again (499-610). 
But the period, in connection with which we have to 
seek the aid from Persian history, is that about A.O. 
465 when the Huns invaded India for the first time, and 
that about 480 when Skandagupta defeated Toramana, 
It seems that after 480 Toramana made a more or less 
permanent stay in India. This period 456 to 480 was 
mostly the period of the reign of Feroze. So, we will 
speak at some length about the relations of this Persian 
king with the Huns. 

Ill 

KING FEBOZE OF PEESIA AND THE HUNS. 

We will examine the relations of Feroze with the 
Huns, on the authority of Oriental and Western writers. 
We find a great difterence, not only between what the 
Eastern and Western writers say, but also between the 
statements of the Eastern writers themselves. 

Sometime^ after Feroze ’s accession to the throne 
of Persia, there occurred a great famine 
ill Persia which lasted for from ^six 
to seven years. According to the 
Pahlavi Bundehesh, which we will refer to later on, it 
lasted for seven years. I think, that though the famine 
is spoken of as having occurred in Persia, the Haetalite 
Huns, who lived on the frontiers of Persia, also suffered. 
According to Tabari, the rains had kept oft so long, that 
even great rivers like the Tigris and the Oxus got dry- 
Tabari says : 

1 Aecording to Mirkhond, one year after the accession. Nawal 
Kishore’s Text p. 2S1, I. 7. 2 Naval Kishore’s Text p. 303, 1 24- 
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i.e., The scarcity (of water) was so much, that the 
Tigris and all streams and rivers got dry. 

According to the text followed by Zotenberg, the 
same was the case with the Jehoun (cj/*?*), the 
Oxus. Mirkhond also says that both the above rivers 
had got dry. (•»y, f\&a» 4J».j 3 

ie., No water had remained in the Tigris and Oxus). 
When the scarcity of water and rain were felt in the 
basin of the Oxus, it is natural that the Huns who had 
their headquarters there, were also hard pressed by the 
famine. It seems therefore that the Huns were forced 
to leave their country and to turn towards India by this 
great famine, which devastated the country of Persia and 
the surrounding regions for seven years. The whole 
history of all the Hunnio tribes tells us that they, as it 
were, according to Huttington’s Bread and Butter theory, 
wandered from country to country in search of food. 
They lived in a particular region for a number of years, 
and, then, when hard pressed there by any kind of scarcity, 
small or great, they migrated to another region, and, 
driving away its original occupants from their place, 
halted and lived there for a number of years. So, it seems, 
that these Haetalite or Ephthalite or White Huns were 
driven from Persia by force of circumstances, by the great 
famine of seven years which occurred in their country. 
This may be one of their reasons to turn towards India 
which grew grain and other f oodstufts in large quantities. 
According to some Oriental writers, who describe the 
famine policy of Peroze, the Persian king himself had 
also sent for gi’ain from India among other countries, 
to, feed his starving people. 


1 Kawal Eashore’s Text of Mirthoud’a Rauzat-ns-aafa, 

p. 281, 1. 9. 
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Proceeding a little further in the history of the reign 
of Peroze, we find that, afterwards, Peroze had more than 
-one war with the Haetalites. Oriental writers differ as 
io the cause of the war. Pirdousi and Ma^oudi 
give no reason as to why Peroze declared war 
against the Haetalite Huns. Tabari^ says, that the 
war was due to the oppression of the Hunnic king. 
His subjects left his country and sought refuge at 
the court of Peroze and asked his help. Hence Peroze 
^declared war against the Hunnic king. Mirkhond in his 
Rauzat-us-safa gives the same cause : 

^ ' J jU A jl dlU 

ie., Pirouz collected an army with the^ intention of 
invading the country of the Hactalatioes in order to make 
arrangements (naz§,m, for the affairs) of the oppressed 
who had on account of the oppression of the king of that 
•country gathered in his Court and he was not afraid 
of breaking the treaty. 

According to the Byzantine historian Prisons, *the 
cause of the war was different : When the Hunnic king 
gave help to Peroze to gain the throne of Persia, one of 
the terms of the treaty was, that Peroze was to give to 
a prince of the Huns, his sister in marriage. This prince 
was named Ooucha^ (or Konkhas).^ Peroze is said to 
have deceived the Hunnic king, as the lady, later on 
given in marriage, was not the sister of Peroze, but a 

1 Nawal Kishore's Text of Tdbari, p.30, 1 . 10 et seg* Zotenberg, 
II, p. 136. 2 Nawal Kishore’s Text I, p. 231, 1, 15. 

3 Histoire G^a^rale des Haas, hy Deguigues, Tome I, Partie 11, 
p. 328, 4 M§moire sur lea Huas, by Drouin, p. 34. 
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Persian lady ‘who was passed oft as a princess and a 
sister of Feroze. Whatever the real cause of the war 
may be, on proceeding further in the history of the reign 
of Feroze, we find, that Feroze had two wars with the 
Ephthalite or White Hims, and in both of these he was 
defeated. Here, we must bear in mind, that the Huns 
who invaded India also are spoken of as White Huns. 
Now, it seems, that the later invasions of India by 
Toramana in the reign of the Gupta king Skandagupta, 
were, as it were, the result of the victory of the Huns' 
over the Persians. It seems that, flushed with the 
victory, they turned to India to find, as it were, new 
pastures. 


IV 

THE HUNNIO KING WHO HELPED FEROZE AND 
THE HUNNIO KING WHO DEFEATED AND 
KILLED FEROZE. 

Now, the question is: Who was the Hunnic king, 
who, at first helped Feroze in getting his father’s throne, 
anB, later on, fought with him and defeated and killed 
him? Authorities difter on this question. We will 
refer to some difierent writers who have written more' 
or less on the subject. We will first see what the Pah- 
lavi Bundehesh says on the subject : 

- In the Pahlavi Bundehesh, known as the Grand Bun-^ 
dehesh,^ we have an Iranian authority 
which speaks about Feroze. The writer 
of this book, or of this portion of the book, 
refers to the above referred to two great events of the reign 

1 Vide the Introduction of my Traufeliteration and Translatiou 
of the Bundehesh for this rgme and for other paiticulais about this 
book. 
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of Feroze, oie., the great famine of his time and his wars 
■with the Huns. He refers to the great famine in the reign 
of Feroze and Feroze’s death at the hand of Khfishna- 
'Wfi.z in the ■war with the Haetalites. "We read therein (in 
the chapter, enumerated as 39 by Dr. WesiP-, and entitled 
“ Madam vazand i haztreh hazljeh val Airan shatra 
mate”®, *•«., “ On calamities which fell upon the country of 
Airan from millenium to millenium”), the following, 
when we come to the reign of Feroze ; 

“ Dayan khudaiya-i Piruz i yazdagardan shash shant 
-matra la yehvunt, mardum halakih va shaktih geran 
•j-amtunit. Tand Khashnavaz Haiyaptalan khada yaitfin- 
te Piruz zaktalfint.”® 

Translation In the reign of Piruz (the son) of Yaz- 
dagard, there fell no rain* for six years. Great calamity 
and affliction came to mankind. Hot-spirited^ Khashna- 
vaz, the king of the Haeptalites, came and killed Piruz. 

Thus, we learn from this passage, that the name 
of the Haetalite king, was Khashnavaz. 

Firdousi speaks, as said above, of the Hunnio king -^ho 
first helped Feroze as Shah-i-Haital 

(h) Firdousi. , ^ vr 

(JU.A ob)® and Cliagliani Shah 

and gives his name as Fagh&nish As 

to the king who latterly fought with Fero25e, 

1 Yol. y (Bundehesh), lutrodacfcion p. XS.XyiL 

2 The Grand Bundehesh, edited by Tehmuras and Behranogore 
Anklesaria, p. 211, 11. 3-4. 

3 Grand Bundehesh, Ihid, p, 216, 11. 5-8, 

4 Matarg or matra (Pahlavi Tendidad XXl. g). Arabic 

matar, rain. 6 Pers. tund 

6 Macan^s Calcutta Edition, Vol. Ill, p, 1689. Mohl’s small Ed, 
Translation, Vol. VI, p. 68. 7 Ibid. 8 Ibid. p. 1592. 
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lie names him Khiishnav&z and speaks of him as 
the son of the Khaklbn ByKhs,kto, he 

refers, as said by M. Drouin,^ to the Khdbto, previously 
referred to, ms., Faghtoish. Thns, it was the father 
who had helped Feroze and it was the son with whom 
Feroze had to fight. 

Tabari, referring to the event of Feroze asking 

^ for help, at first, speaks of the Hnnnio 

{c) Tabari. , . ^ 

king as the king of the Haetalites 

(Haydtale ruled over Eadakhshan etc* 

According to the text used by Zotenberg for his transla- 
tion, the king then ruled over Ghardgistto, Tokh^risttof 
Balkh and Badakhshdn. Tabari then gives the name of 

theHaetalite king as Khashnaw^z 

According to Tabari, Feroze fonght battles with the 
very Hnnnio king Khashnaw^z who had helped him. 
Tabari represents Feroze as defending his condnot, by 
saying that, though he was under obligation to the 
Hnnnio king, he was under a higher obligaticn to God, 
and to the people who lived under the rule of the Hunnic 
people and who complained that they w^ere much 
oppressed^. In the war with this king Khashnaw^z, 
Feroze was killed.^ 

1 Mtooire sur les Hues, p. 33. 

2 Nawal Kishore's Text, p, 303 11. 22 et seq^ Tabari par 
Zotenberg II, p, 127. 

3 Nawal Kishore^s Text, p, 304 1I« 1 and 3. The initial alif I 

is one which we find before several Persian n?ines, t».gr. Anoushirwan, 
and Iskandar. Tabari derives the nanoe of these people from Pers. 
strong j (Sy 1. 6). 

^ ^ cP 3 j\ri ^ cy 

(Nawal Kishore^s Text, p, 30 IL 12). Tabari, par Zotenberg II, p. 131* 
5 Zotenberg II, p. 142, 
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(d) Mafoudi. 


MaQoudi does not refer to tlie event of Feroze asking: 

the help of the Hunnic king, but says, 
that he was killed at the hand of 
Akhashnawaz He speaks of the Hunnic 

king as the king of the Hayatalis He 

speaks of these Haetalites as the Sogdians, who livdd 
between Balkh and Samarkand. He names the place of 
his being killed, as Merv-al-rud 


Mirkhond, in his Eauzat-us-Safa, refers to both the 
events— Feroze seeking for help from, 
(f) Mitkhond. and his fight with, the Hunnic king. 
While speaking of the first event, he 
speaks of the Hunnic king as the king of the Hayatalahs- 
or Haetalites (d]<»U c;U,)2^ While speaking of the war, he 
gives the name of the Hunnic king as Khtishnawaz 
We can therefore infer, though not say posi- 
tively, that, perhaps he took that the Hunnic king who 
helped Feroze was difi^erent from the one who fought 
with him. 


Prisous (died about 471), who was a Byzantine 
(/) Priscus, a historian, and who led an embassy from 
Byzantine hjsto- the Eoman emperor, Theodosius the 
Younger, to the great Hunnic conqueror 
Attila, about 446 A.O., is said^ to be the only Eoman 
author who referred to the event of Feroze seeking the 
aid of the Hunnic king. According to this historian,^ 
Feroze, after winning the Persian throne of his father 
with the help of the Hunnic king, made a treaty with. 


1 Ma^ondi, par B. de Meynard, II p. 195. 

2 NawalKishore’s Text, Vol, I, p. 281,1. 2, 3 lUd.l.lB. 

4 Drotdn’s “ Mltnoire sur les Huns,” p. 34. 

5 Histoire des Hnns, par Degnignes, Tome I, Partie II, p. *38* 
Pronin, Ibid. p. 34. 
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him. Thereby, he agreed to give his sister in marria^ 
to a Htinnic prince, who is named Con^a (or Eoukhas). 

This name seems to be a corruption of Khtishnawaz. 
Then, according to this Byzantine historian, the 
Hunnic king who helped Feroze was another king, 
not Khftshnawaz. According to him, Khbshnawaz 
was a prince of his family for whom he arranged a 
marriage with a Persian princess. This historian then 
seems to support Pirdousi, that the Hunnic king who 
helped Peroze was Paghanish and the one with whom 
he had to fight later on, was Khlishnawaz who was the 
son of the Eaetalite king. 

Malcolm, in his account of Peroze and the Hunnic 
king who helped him, says that “ the 
(g) Malcolm, • name of the Tartar prince, according to 
some Mahomedan authors, was Ehoosh- 
Huaz; but this appellation, which may be interpreted 
* The Bountiful Monarch’, was probably only given to 
denote his kindness and liberality, Perdosi calls him 
Paganish and Ehakan”.^ Anyhow, Malcolm takes it 
that it was the same Hunnic king who helped Peroze 
who latterly fought with him, 

M. Hrouin, in his “ M^moire of the Huns (Le 
Mus4on of 1896), seemslto accept the ver- 
(A) M, DroiiiD. 0 f i’ir<Jousi, that the Ha»talite king 

who helped Peroze to gain the throne of 
Persia was a Ohagani king named Paghanish, and that 
the king with whom Peroze, later on, fought was Ehfish- 
nawaz who was the son of Paganish (fils de Poughonish). 

1 MMcolm’s History of Persia, Vol.I, pp. 99-100, 

2 “ M§nioire snr lea Hun Eptbbalites dans leors Rapports, avec 
lea Boia Perses SaBaanidea,” par fe, Pronin (I89fi. Rxtraita di? 
lluaionXpp. 3846, 
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What Drouin says^ of the generality of Mahomedan 
authors, giving the name of the Hunnic king as Khftsh- 
nawaz, refers to the king who fought with Feroze. 

We see from the above accounts of difterent writers, 
that they differed. According to some, the Hunnic 
king who helped Feroze was the same king with whom 
Feroze fought later on. According to Firdousi and 
according to Prisons, who was well nigh a contemporary 
of the times, they were two different persons. The 
former was the father, and the latter, the son. 

V 

IDENTIFICATION OF THE HUNNIC KING WHO 
FOUGHT WITH PEESIA WITH THE HUNNIC 
KING WHO FOUGHT WITH INDIA. 

Our Indian materials, as examined above, do not 
tell us, who the first Hunnic king, who fought with, 
and was defeated by, Skandagupta was. But, we find 
that three inscriptions give us the name of Toramana 
as that of the later Hunnic king, who was sucrjpssful 
and who made his stay and died iir India. When we 
look to the above table of dates and look into the above 
history of the wars of the Huns with the Persians and 
Indians, we are led to believe, that it was the Hunnic 
king who defeated Feroze in Persia, that later on came 
to India and conquered and stayed here. So, it was the 
Iranian Khflshnawaz who was the Indian Torama-na. 
In other words, the Iranian name of the Hunnic king 
Toramana named in the Indian inscriptions was Khfish- 

1 La plus part des auteurs musulmans douseut an Khiiqfi.n des 
gphthalites feuotude KhouskuavSz. Ce mot qui ,'ijguiiie eu persau 

“ boR voi ” j\y eat Scrit aussi El Aksbeiivar (Aboulf.eda) et El 

Aklwbvar, Ashpovar etc., suiywit les autres. 
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na-waz. We will examiae some of the evidences on the 
subject : 

(1) Toratnana is spoken of in the Indian inscrip- 
tions as Shah or Shahi. This word is Iranian, and we saw 
above, that the Hnnnio king who came into contact with 
Feroze is spoken of by Firdousi as Shah-i Haital, i.e., the 
king of Haital. These Hnnnio kings wei’e, in manner, 
custom, and religion, Iranian, to some extent. So, they 
had assumed the Persian title Shah to denote their 
kingship. 

(2) The second inscription of Toramana speaks 

of him as srrf^ 313 Shahi Jau. According to Dr. 
Buhler,^ the letters after Jau are “ very 

faint and partly doubtful”. On the suggestion of 
Dr. Fleet, Buhler has read the faint or doubtful letters 
as via, thus reading the whole word as jaula. I think, 
that these letters are something like Persian ghan or 

ghani (o* li®) and the whole word is Jaughan or 
Jaughani. In Persian, the same letter ^ may be read as 
2, ck or 2, j. The pronunciation depends upon the nuktahs 
or points — one or three, whatever you take with the word. 
In the Shakasta style of writing, they do not put any 
nuktahs. Again, according to M. Drouin®, Tchegan 
(^) (Ohagan) was also written Djagan (Jugan ^U.). 
So, it'seems quite probable, that the missing or doubtful 
letters of the Indian inscription are somewhat like ghan, 
and the whole word is Jaughan or Jaugh4ni, and is the 
same as Firdousi ’s Ohaghaui, which is also written 
Ja^ghani,. Thus, I think, that the king referred to in the 
Indian inscription as Shahi Jaghani (or Ohaghani) is the 
Hurinic king referred to by Firdousi. Shahi is a titular 

1 Bpigraphia Indica, edited by Dr BargeSs, p. 239, n. t, 

3 Ht4tiioire soe les Haas iSphthalite, p. 31. 
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word for a king used in Persia. Even now, the king of 
Persia is spoken of as Sh4h, and Ohaghftni or Jaghani 
is a tribal name. A part of Samarkand is still known 
as Chaghanian 

(3) We saw above, and we see from the above 
referred to table of dates and events, that the successful 
invasion of the Hunnio Toramana occurred in the time 
of the reign of king Eeroze of Persia (457-484). Now, 
as the Hunnic king came from Persia, flushed with 
victory there, and as the times are contemporary, .it 
seems more than probable that the Indian Hunnio king 
was the same as the Persian Hunnic king. 

Prom all these facts, we are led to conclude, that 
the Hunnio king named in the Indian inscription, as 
Toramana and who is spoken of as the Shfthi Jaughani 
(or Ohaghaui) is the same as the Hunnio king named in 
the Pahlavi Bundehesh and in the writings of Pirdousi 
and other eastern authors as Khoushnawaz. 

yi 

THE NAME OP THE HUNNIC KING AND ITB 
SIGNIFICATION. 


Pirdousi gives the name as HhushnawAz ; 

Tabari and Magoudi as Akhshnawiz 
Mirkhond as Khashnawftz 
KhflshnawAz. and the Byzantine historian 

Prisons as Cousha or Koukhas, which is a corrupted fo- 


reign form of Khashnawftz. Thus, the question is, whether 
the proper form is Khhshnawftz ( j| or KhashnawAz 


Kjl The) Pahlavi Grand Bundehesh, which must 
be taken am older authority, gives the name as “ Ehash- 


1 l^eiBgass. 
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nSiWSiZ Haiiyaptalftii KhfidS, i.6., 

Khashnawaz, the chief or the king of the Haetalites. 
So, it seems, that the first part of the name is Khash 

as given by Tabari, Ma?oadi and Mirkhond and not 
Khftsh (jijA) as given by Firdousi. In Pahlavi, khush 
Le., ‘pleasure’, is written as -**.^2, The Persian form of 
this word is rendered in Persian both as (jtji) or ( Jii) 

(khftsh or khash). Firdousi, erroneously taking it to be 
a word expressing pleasure in the sense of the above 
Pahlavi word khftsh, has adopted the first form khftsh 
Tabari and others have strictly followed 
the Pahlavi form khash and given the word as ju 
khash. Drouin and Malcolm^ have been guided by 
Firdousi ’s form and have tried to give the meaning of 
the name, taking the first part to be Persian khftsh. 

I will say here a few words on Prof. K. B. Pathak’s 

identification of Toramana’s son Mihir- 

Mihirkttla of the with a person in the Jain writings* 

Indian inscriptions ^ , . • , « .vt t. i 

and theChaturmu- In his paper, entitled New Light on 

j!d^*writing& Q-upta Bra and Mihirkula”,* he shows, 
that theMihirkula of the Indian insorip* 
tions, the Mihirkula of Kalhapa’s Eftjatarangipi, and 
the Mihirkula of the Chinese writer Hieun Tseng is the 
same person as the Ghatrutnukha-Kalkin, Balkin or 
Kalkirftia (472.642 A.O.)’ of the Jain writers. “ Kalki- 
rftja was only another name of the famous tyrant Mihir- 
kula”.® He says that according to one Jain writer. 


1 Vide the Text, edited by Tehmuras Anklesaria, p. 215, 1. 7. 

2 Vide Dastur Hoshangji’s Text of Ardai Viraf, Chap. HI, p. 13* 
S Vide above. 

1 Hbawdiupkar GeuunetnoRitian Voimne, pp. 105 ei «e?. 

5 Jfttd. pp. 215<16. 6 f&cd.p. 216. 
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Jinasena, he ruled for 4S . years, and, according to two 
others, for 40 years. His father Toramana’s first year 
of rule is taken to be 600 A.C. The number 62 on the 
inscription of Toramana is taken to be the first year of 
his rule in India. This number is taken to be the 62nd 
year of the Hunnic Empire on the banks of the river 
Vanksu (Vaksfl) tira^ or Oxus^. The Jain writers speak 

of this Kalkir&ja as “ a paramount sovereign foremost 

among wicked men, a perpetrator of sinful deeds.”® 
He flourished between 472 to 542 A.O. He was reigning 
in 620 A.C. 

Now I think that the Bftjatarangipi suggests to us 
the origin of the above Indian name Kalkira ja as given by 
Jain authors. This Kashmir history, while speaking of the 

terrors that Mihirkula spread, speaks of him as 

kalopamd^t^'^^ Kala-like semblable a Kdla”) 

a.*! Troj^er renders the w’ords^ in his French transl ation) - 
Kala was the god of Destruction and Death. So, as 
Mihirkula o aused destruction all round, he seems to have 
been spoken of as one ruling over or spreading death. 

2 I have said elsewhere, that the river Aredvisflra of the Avesta 
IS the modern Oxus, and that the principal main branch Aksu> from 
which the name Oxus is derived* is a later corrupted form of-Ardvisu* 
(ra). The above Jain name Vanksnhira or Vaksutira, seem to, be 
another form of Aredvisura {Vitle my Gujarati paper on the 
Geography of the Avesta in my 
.4^51101 pp. 188-192 } 

8 Prof. Pathak, Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 215. 

4 Blljatarangipi, traduite et commentee par M. A. Troyer (1840), 
Text Yo). I, p. 82, sloka 289. Stein^s B^jatarangipi, YoK I, Text p, 13. 
ibid. Yol. Translation p. 32. 
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The Iranian name of the Hunnic king who invaded 
India was KhashnawHz and the Indian 
nJSeToliM® Toramana. Why a different 

name in India ? We know that the 
Hunnio king, on coming to India, assumed the title of 
Maharajadhirija, i.e., the Raia of the Maharajas. This was 
to impress his new Indian subjects with an idea of his 
greatness. So, similarly perhaps, he assumed this name 
Toramana to gain some importance. If so, I beg to suggest 
with some diffidence, the meaning of this Indian name. 
I think, the name is Tolamana gtsuTR, i-e., “ Heavy or 
high in honour.” Tola ^55 or g55r tula means heavy, 
weighty, and mana ’TH ; means respect, honour. 


We know, that, in the inscription bearing his name, 
he is spoken of, not as an oppressor or tyrant, but as a 
king of good merit. For example, in the first inscrip- 
tion, bearing his name, he is spoken of as “ the glorious 
Toramana of great fame (and) of great lustre In 
the second inscription, “ the donor wishes to make over 
a share of the merit gained by his pious gift to'^ Tora- 
mana and his family.” In the third inscription, he is 
spoken of as “ a ruler of great merit.”® 

Thus, the Iranian name assumed by Toramana in 
India, -giving up his Iranian name Khashnawaz, seems to 
be. in line with the statements about himself in the 
inscriptions. 


1 Dr. Fleet’s Inseriptions of the Early Gnptas, No. 36, p 160. 
i Epigraphiaindica, .a Collection of Inscriptions supplementary 
to the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, edited by Dr. Burgess (1892), 
p. 239. 

3 Dr. Fleet’s Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings, p. 163* 



THE DISA-POTHI (FAMILY DEATH- 
REGISTER) AMONG THE PARSEES.' 


Introduction, 


Prayers in honour of the dead play an important 
part in the prayers of many religious 
communities. It is so among the Par- 
sees. To remember one’s dead relatives, especially tlie 
near ones like parents, wife or husband, children, bro- 
thers and sisters, is an important religious and moral 
duty. The departed dear ones, if remembered with love 
and piety, are believed to bless the living ones who 
remember them. T^s belief and this idea of duty have 
necessitated the keeping of two record books in a well 
regulated Parses family. They are (1) the Disa-pothi and 
(2) the Nam-grahan. 

The word disa (Csyi) used among the Parsees seems 
to be another form of Cs^i or (t'ly, i,e., 
day. It has then come to mean the day 
of the anniversary of the death of a person. For example, 
the Parsees speak of the day of the death of their pro- 
phet Zoroaster, as “ Zarthosht no dis6”, ».e., “ the anni- 
versary of the death of Zoroaster”. They speak of the 
anniversaries of the deaths of their parents as “ ma bap 
no dis6” (^l 'HIM i.e., the {anniversary) day of 

the death of their father or mother. The word pothi 
is an Indian word meaning a book. So, disa- 
pothi means “ a book in which are recorded the dates of 
the deaths of the departed ones”. 

Every family is supposed to have a Disa-pothi, in 
which the names of the departed ancestors and members 

1 This paper \ras read before the Anthropological Section of ' 


1. Disa-pothi, 
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of the family and also those of the departed lateral and 
collateral relations by blood or marriage are entered with 
the dates, i,e., the days (j’ 02 ), months {mah) and years 
{sal) of their deaths. It is, as it were, a family calendar 
of the departed dear ones. 

Like all calendars, the Disa-pothi begins with the 
first day (Ohrmazd) of the first month (Farvardin) of 
the Par see year and ends with the last day (G-atha Valiish- 
toisht) of the year. Thus, the Disa-pothi is divided into 
12 parts for 12 months. The deaths in the family that 
have occurred on the first day of the year {ros Ohrmazd, 
mah Farvardin) are entered under the heading of the 
first day, Ohrmazd ; those that have occurred on the 
second day are entered under the heading of the second 
day Bahman. The thirty days of a Parses month 
are known by thirty special names which are the names 
of the Yazatas (literally, those who are worthy to be 
worshipped) or angels, such as 1 Ohrmazd, 2 Bahman, 
3 Ardibehsht, 4 Shehriver, and so on, upto 30 Aneran, 
the last day of each month. Similarly, the months also 
are named after the 12 great Yazatas of whom seven are 
the Amesh§.spands or archangels. But. in the Disa- 
pothi, the days and months are generally marked, not 
by their special names, but, by their numbers 1, 2, 3, etc., 
as in the case of Christian dates. Thus, for ess^ple, all 
the deaths that have occurred, say, on toz Ardibehsht, 
the 3rd day of a Parsee month, are put under the heading 
or marginal figure of number “3”. 

' The head or elderly member of a well-regulated 
Parsee family generally knows the dates of the deaths 
of the near dear ones of the family, especially the dates 
of those who died during his life-time; and so, knowing 
them, he prepares for the performance of the usual cere- 
monies on the coming anniversaries of the demise of those- 
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members. Some generally look to the Disa-pothi, every 
month or two months, to refresh their memory. To 
forget the day, and thns to let the anniversary day of the 
deceased pass unnoticed, without the performance of the 
requisite obsequies, is a great dereliction of duty. Pious 
people, on finding that they have, by neglect, let the 
proper day pass without the proper ceremonies, grieve 
over their neglect and, according to the proverb “ Better 
late than never”, direct the due ceremonies to he observed 
immediately after their being reminded of their neglect. 

But, to provide against such forgetfulness or neglect, 
the family-priest of the family also 
in ^he^an?a°*of keeps a Disa-pothi of the family with 
family priests. himself. In the mofussil Parsee centres 

generally, and, to some extent, even 
in Bombay, it is considered to be the duty of the family 
priest to look into the Disa-pothi of the family from 
time to time and to inform the heads of the families of 
the coming anniversaries, so that they may be prepared 
for the occasion and may give the requisite instructions 
to the priests also. If the priest neglects to do that and 
the day passes unobserved, the priest is censured. » 

Now, generally, a Parsee priest is the family priest 
of more than one Parsee family. So, at times, he keeps 
in his house a general or common Disa-pothi, ie., a book 
of memoranda of the death anniversaries, not only of 
one family, but of all the families of which he is a 
family priest. He looks in that general or common 
Disa-pothi, daily or weekly, and gives due information 
to all parties. Bor example, if on looking to his common 
Disa-pothi, he finds that four deaths have taken place 
on a particular day, say the 10th day (Aban) of the 12th 
month Aspandad, of four individuals belonging to four 
different families of which he is the family priest. 
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he "goes a few days before that day, at his convenience, 
to the heads or other members of the families and 
reminds them of the coming anniversary days of the 
deceased members of the family. At times, he is asked 
to go to them again after a day or two, or, at times, he 
receives instructions at once, as to what to do or what 
religious ceremonies to perform. The directions are 
as to (a) whether the ceremonies are to be performed at 
home or in a Fire-temple, (&) as to what ceremonies to 
perform — a few ordinary or also any special, (c) m to 
the cost of the fruits, sacred bread, meals, etc., to be 
procured for the requisite offerings and (d) as to how 
the consecrated offerings are to be disposed of, 
whether they are to be sent to the families for chAshni} 
■or religious ceremonial eating, or to be sent, in whole or 
in part, to a related or friendly family, or to be used 
by the priest himself. 

Now, in some Parses centres, there are special 

Sacerdotal ar- arrangements and stipulations among 
rangements of the priests themselves, as to who should 
perform the anniversary .or other 
•cerem^onies. Even now, all' Parsee priests cannot 
-perform all religious ceremonies' in all Parsee 
towns. They have their sacerdotal rights and privilef^es 
as well as restrictions. For example, a priest of Bombay 
<or Naosari cannot officiate at all religious ceremonies in 
Broach or Udwada. Similarly, a Broach Parsee priest 
^cannot officiate at tJdwada and vice versa. After the 
settlement of the Parsees in India, their priesthood divid- 
ed the country of Gujarat into, what is called, panthahs 
Qf districts of ecclesiastical functions or jurisdic- 

i Vide niy Heligious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees, 
pp. 298-99, 862. 

. % Vide, for this diyision, my “A few Event in the Early History 
of the Parsees and their Dates”, pp. 15-17. 
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tions. This "was done to avoid disputes. The division 
has been, since then, more or less faithfully adhered to.^ 
Not only that, but even in one Parsee town, for example 
at Naosari, there are divisions among the priesthood, and 
the priests of one section cannot officiate at the ceremo- 
nies in the houses of certain parts of the town, where 
only those of the other section can officiate. Again, in 
one section and the same section also, the rights, privi- 
leges and prerogatives are divided in a certain way by 
certain families of the priests. Some months of a year 
are set apart for one particular family and some for 
another. Again, some certain ceremonies can be 
performed during certain months by the priests of one 
particular family or a stock of families and not by others. 

This sacerdotal arrangement has led to the prepara- 
tions of a larger or more common and general Disa-potlii. 
At Malesar, in Naosari, there is an arrangement of the 
above kind. So, there, the priests have with them a 
larger or more common and general Pisa-pothi, wherein 
are noted the anniversaries of the deaths, not only of one 
family or a number of families of which the priest is a. 
family priest, but of all the families of Malesar, where 
about 2000 Parsees lived. As, the priests, in txym, have 
the right to officiate at certain periods at certain ceremo- 
nies and, among them, the ceremonies in honour of the 
dead, at the houses of all the la 3 Tnen of the whole quarter, 
they have to keep a common register or Disa-pothi for 
all the dead of that Parsee quarter. 

I produce an old Disa-pothi of Malesar of that kind. 
It belongs to Ervad Merwanji Karkaria of Naosari. I 
beg to thank that gentleman for kindly lending it to me. 
It was first prepared in Samvat 1782 (1726 A.O,). We 
learn this from the following short statement, given as. 
a heading on the very first page : 
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VHllSSS \W ^€aHWi 

^5»hi el'll «tsiel, i.e., A. Jamshedji Kershasji Ch&imft got 
^his book (Tahi) pfepated oa fos 13 Tit, mSk 6 AmeTdad, 
year Samvat 1782. The days of the deaths of (the lay- 
men of) Malesar falia (i.e., street) are copied in it, (the 
following are) its details^. 

The pothi or vahi, as it is called in the above pream* 
hie, begins with a heading M 141 i.e., month I'arvar” 

din. Then we read the following ^ yanni 

R i.e., “on 

the day of Pateti,® one must recite two Tatha Ahfl Vair- 
yd. Recite with the Khsh* (miman) of Vanant,® Tish- 
trya, Hormuz. . .” Then, by the side of a figure, marking 
No. “1”, run a number of names of those who died on that 
Ho. 1 day, i.e., the first day Ohrmazd of the first month 
Parvardin. Sixteen deaths are noted on that day in the 
hand of the original writer Jamshedji Kershasji ChdmA 
These are the deaths of persons who were dead before 

1 The manuscript is in two volumes. The first volume contains 
736 pages, out of which 233 pages are blank. They were kept blank 
with the view of having further additions. It contains about 11500 
entries ^r the first six months— Parvardin to Shehrivar. The se- 
cond volume has 7i6 pages, out of which 307 are blank. It contains 
4 ibout 9800 entries. In Vol. I» about 3000 entries are ojf years prior 
to "that 6f the commencement of the Disa -pothi, «.«*, prior to Samvat 
U782. In the second volume, there are 3065 entries of years prior to 
rSamvat 1782. 

2 For Pateti, the New Year’s day. It is so called, because it 

is enjoined, that one should repent on that day for his faults during 
the past year, and, for that purpose, recite patets or prayers of repen- 
tance (Vide my Religious Customs and Ceremonies of the Parsees, 
'p, 98.) 3 The paper of the Ms. is torn off here. 

' 4 ^ The word is Khshnuman for this 

word my Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees, pp* 
:381.82. 5 Vide lUd. pp. 366^67. 
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ros Tir, tnah Amerdad, Samvat 1782, the day when he 
began wtiting this register of deaths. 'All the names 
entered into this .register . of death by the hmd of Jam- 
shed ji shonld be taken as having ooonrred before t Samvat . 
1782. . ' , ' -.',■■'.1,1,- 

Before beginning the' list of deaths on ros 2, ie., the 
second day of the first month, the writer has left empty 
space to provide for the addition of names that may 
occur after the above date. He and his heirs seem, to- 
have gone on adding names of persons who died after, . 
that date. To. provide for the book lasting fot.-a -io^g’ 
time, he,- or his heir has,^at first, gone on adding namea 
in the spaces between two old names- Then, more . names 
are added in the empty space originally provided between 
two consecutive days. In the manuscript Disa-pothi 
here submitted for inaction, we find, some names of the 
priestly class added subsequently by the priests who usedi,' 
it.i They seem to have begun to use it also as a note-book 
on register of the, dead of their own fam41ies. They have 
added even names of some great men of Naosari who - 
died out of Naosari. 

There are a number of abbreviations* adopted in 
Atobreviations. this register. They are the following: — 

(1) 6a («H). This stands for Behdin, i.e., layman.. 
This 6a is generally written— and that very properly — 
as 6e in the present day Disa-pothis. 

Wherever the name occurs with the above abbreviat- 
ed word Behdin, it must be taken that the death was of 
an adult of, or above, the age of 7, which is the proper 
S'ge.of initiating a child into the fold by, the JTaojote 
ceremony. 

■ Wherever the name of the deceased is noted without 
this abbrevia'ted word 6a (i.e., Behdin), one must take it 
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that the deceased was a child tuidei seven years of age. 

In that case, the name is mentioned in the recital in the 
ritnal as khurd (P. i j.), i-e-, small. The abbreviated 

form of the word is khu (^). 

Tn the case of an infant that is not named as yet, it 
is inentioned as Vahman, e,g., Vahman Bahmanji, *•«., the 
unnamed child of Bahmanji. The word vahman means 
“of good mind” (vah man), i,e., innocent. 

IntheDisa-pothiof priestly families the abbreviat- 
ed forms are the following: — 

A (sHl) is the abbreviated form of Andhiam 
The names of those members of the priestly family who 
have gone through Navarhood, *.c., the initiation of 
priesthood, are recited in the ritual with the honorific 
appellation of Ervad. Those who have not gone through 
that initiation are spoken of as Oshta which is a oormpt* 
ed form of , Avesta U'dshta, i.e., a pnpiL In this case, the 
abbreviated form is 0 (^) for Oshta. 

(2) The next abbreviation is W bM for Bha- 

rajia. This abbreviation occurs after the name of a 
female and signifies that she wasmarried. Eor example 
read, a narne *Hl. 6Ua »». <Hl. (Ba .Hainshi Ba 

Shohrab bha). Here, the final fete shows that this lady 
was a married woman, and was the wife of Shohrab. 
W herever the abbreviation does not occur that may 
mean that she was'unmarried. In the case of a married 
woman her name is recited "with that of her husband and 
in that of an unmarried woman with that of her father^. 

(3) The third abbreviation we notice is that of Upw 

which stands for daughte r, e.g., 

1 In theEadmi sect; to Which aU Zoroastmns from Pera» 
belong, the name of a woman, whether married or unmarried. » 
1:6 cited with that of her father* 
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Tj. nwi (Note of ros 1, mah 

1, No. 8). THs means that Rani, the danghter of Shagar 
(the son of) Nana, Bhikha Param (snmamed or resident 
of V&nkhda kh&ri). 

(4) Abbreviation «i stands for Hiair. In the Hindu 
accounts oi stands for one quarter. The Gujarati word 
for one quarter is ‘'tl pa. Now the word 'HlUS can be 
abbreviated into Hi. So, the form oi, which is pronounced 
as Hi, is used as an abbreviated sign for Hiai. 

Thus runs a note on roz 15, mah 3 ; IH 5l. ^iwv 5l 
<«101 el SRW llClwirt SSI aiistll SS^awil 
This is a note of the death of the father of Mr. Merwan ji 
Karkaria, who has kindly lent me the old Bisa-pothi 
which I submit here for inspection. Has father Hormuz 
was adopted by his uncle Barab. So, the abbreviation 
symbol »i is put down after the name 8rtl«H (Barab) to 
show that Barab was the adoptive father and not the 
real father. The names after the abbreviation symbol oi 
Rustam, Barab, Rustom, Sheheyar, Knka, Meherji, 
Chfindnft are the names of Hormuz 's own ancestors. The 
last name Harkaria is the name of the family. 

These Bisa-pothis continue in some priestly fa&i- 
lies for some generations. So, though the original writer 
may know the party or the family, his successor or 
■suMessors may not recognize the family, and may, 
therefore, be in doubts, as to whom the information of the 
•coming anniversary may be given. So, for guidance, some 
further particulars are given. For example, in the list 
of -tile deaths on the 4th day of the 1st month there is the 
niia4‘ v-^uoil^ ^ct‘*l ?l«l»H HiH 
i.e., Mftbfti, fiie daughter of Rattan, Sohrab ; (he is) of 
the village of Bumas ; at the house of the new villager 
(the information is to be given). Take another case : 

V (Hli&l' \) 5l. ?ll§«l«H Si. HHO §l<l'n 
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■"{Ittl siai^li <HiH, i.e., Belidin SoHrab Behedin 

Jivan (the son of) Dbanji (the so n of) Hosbang. Cbandji 
Jesha-Nisha (died in Samvat) 1778. (He is) tbe fatter 
of Rastam Kila. 

There may be several persons of the same name. 
So, to avoid mistakes the writers of the registers pnt 
down some additional information or designation or niok- 
aiame by which the deceased or his near relative was 
known. In the above case, the writer has given the 
pedigree of six ancestors, and has, besides that, given 
his relationship with a living person who seems to have 
had a nickname as Kala, i.e., the black. One otiher instance 
we find under roz 1, mdA 4, as “i. ssouiJ «H. 'Ml. 

5iR, i.e., Behedin Jibai 
"Behdin Kavas, married (to Kavas) son of Kfiarji Tamoli 
(and) the daughter of Maneok Sorab Ramji Shagar. 

(5) ® is an abbreviation for (P. 

■e.e., living soul. This signifies that the person named 
was living. Por example, in the list of names of day (ros) 
6,- month («wft) 1, there is among the latterly added 
names, a name as » 

.i.e., Zindeh rawan, i.e., living, Jamshed Rustam Baman 
Meher ji (sumamed) Divetid. 

It jnay strike one as strange, why the name of a 
Th ame of person (zindeh ravan*) should be 

'living persons in found in the list of the names of the 
dead^*** dead. But the following custom among 

the Parsees explains this procedure : A 
person, in Ms life-time, performs for his soul all the 
funeral ceremonies, that have to be performed for 
it 6n Ms death by Ms surviving relatives. TMs is 
considered a meritorious act for Mm or her. When 
one does so in Ms life-time, he or she is believed to feel 

1 Vide my •' Religious Ceremonies and Customs of tbe Parsees** 
€or this word, pp. 444-46. 
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a little easy or Happy in His or Her mind, tHat it will 
not matter mncH, if, nnder any oironmstanoes, His or Her' 
funeral ceremouies are not performed ' by anybody on 
His or Her deatH. In suoH a case, wHat can be’ called, 
a kind of vicariousness is done away witH, because the 
person Himself or Herself performs wHat is believed to 
be requisite for the good of the soul instead of leaving 
it to others for being performed after His or Her death. 
The funeral ceremonies of all religious communities 
are believed by intelligent men to Have, as their 
aim, a prayer to God and other Higher Powers or. 
Intelligences under Him (a) to forgive and forget the-. 
. faults of the deceased and to reward Him for wHatever- 
good He may have done ; (J) to protect and guide His 
soul in its further progress ; and (c) to thank the Higher 
Powers for all the gifts and blessings that may Have 
been conferred upon the deceased in His life-time.. 
The funeral ceremonies of a Parses are celebrated with 
the name SraosHa, an Yazata or angel presiding over, 
divine obedience, whose function is to protect and guide 
the soul of a person when He is living, and to protect and 
guide it after death. As it is the function of . thg same 
angel to protect and guide one during his , life, ^4 , 
protect and guide His soul after His death, the ceremonies, 
in Honour of that angel, whether performed by ,one 
in His life-time, or performed by others after His death, 
are almost all the same. The principal occasions on , 
which the funeral ceremonies are generally performed 
by the Parsees are (a) the first three days after death, 
for which period the soul, b believed to be still within 
the precincts of this world^, (6) the dawn^. of &e 
third mght after death when the soul is believed to pass, 
the precincts of this world and to enter into &ose of the 

‘ l This cefeiriony is known' as that of Sarosh. - Vide nay "Beligi- 
«as Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees,”, p. 3. 
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next world, (c) the fourth day (cheharflim)^ (d) the tenth 
day (dehfini), (e) the thirtieth day (si-roz) and (.f) 
the anniversary (sal roz) after death®. 

' The ' thirtieth day' is generally meant to meanj 
every thirtieth day after death; so, the day of death 
during every month is also taken to he the proper occar 
sion for the ceremonies for the soul. Some perform 
these for the 12 months of the same year and seme 
continue them for the months of some subsequent 
years also. Similarly by “ anniversary” is meant not only 
the first anniversary but many subsequent anniversaries. 

So, the Zindeh-ravan ceremonies are the ceremonies 
which one performs himself for his soul during Ms liffe- 
time (Zindeh-ravan, i.e., living soul) and they are almost 
the same as those performed after death. The occasions 
also are the same, viz., the first three days, the third 
dawn, the fourth, tenth, tMrtieth and anniversary days- 
Such being the case, the names of.some living persons-:it 
is not many who-perform continuously the Zindeh-ravan 
ceremonies-^who have performed the Zindeh-ravan 
ceremonies, are' entered into the Pisa-potM or the- 
Begister of Heaths, so that, on proper occasions, the 
pijests, referring to the Disa-potM, may go to the proper 
parties, and, reminding them of the occasions, may' 
receive due, instructions -for the porformance of. the 
(living) funeral ceremonies, on, each successive an- 
niversary of the day on which he first performed Ms 
funeral ceremony. 

' The cusMm of performing the Zindeh-ravaii cere-* 
mony Was more common about twenty-five to thirty 
years ago than now. It is still prevalent at old orthodox- 
Parsee centres like Naosari. The occasion is held to be 
important and the party who performs his Zindeh-wtvan 

. £1 Beligions Ceremonies and Caatoms of the Paraees, p. 443, 

• 2 i.^'hfeBibachehof the Afringan. 
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is believed to be oelebratmg a joyftil oooasioiL like 
Naojote or marriage; and so, be or she is presented with 
gifts, in kind and money, by relations and friends, as 
on the above joyftd oooasions. I know of my own know- 
ledge, where a Parsee lady performed her Zindeh-ravau 
ceremony at the Seth Jejeebhoy Dadabhoy Parsi Pire- 
temple at Golaba with some eclat, and on the fourth 
(oheharam) day, at noon, feasted about 200 relations 
and friends and received a number of presents in suits 
of clothes, jewellery and money as on a joyful occasion. 
It is said, that in an old centre like Naosari, in former 
times, even a musical country band was sent for for the 
occasion. 

The Zindeh-rivan ceremonies fire all along similar 
■to the funeral ceremonies of the Anoushe-ravan, i.e., of 
the dead, and they begin with the performance of 'tiie 
Yazashna in honour of Sarosh. But, they say that, in 
former times, in the last century, there were occasional 
instances of persons performing their Zindeh-ravan, 
from the very beginning with which the ceremonies for 
■the dead are performed, i^., even the GehsAma cere- 
mony was performed. The. person bathed, or had % 
eaored religious bath of nan^ (Sans. at the hands 
of a priest, and he then laid himself down on a stone slab 
on the ground as if dead and the priests celebrated 
the proper last ceremony which is performed before the 
disposal of the body into a Tower of Silence. This reminds 
■us of Ba n g Charles V of Germany (Don Charles I of 
Spain) ^ who is said to have got performed, as it were, 
his Zindeh-ravan, by getting all the funeral ceremonies 
performed over his body, as if he were dead. He was 
•even put on a bier and carried with due observance to a 
cemetery and placed in a grave dug for him. The clergy 


1 Ibid. pp. 9.5-101 .’ 2 F«<Js my p. 
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and others said the last prayers before the grave and 
retired, leaving him in full meditation in the grave 
which he left after a short time to go to his place. 

The procedure There are three processes, which 

follow one another, for preparing a 

^ ■ Disa-pothi : 

а. The daily note. 

б. The monthly (•H'tflSii ) bandJiio. 

c. The Disa-pothi or the joint register for all years, 
of all the dead of the whole quarter of the town— Malesar 
in the case of our Disa-pothi. 

(a) When a death takes place the priests enter it on 
a stray slip of paper. They go on doing so for a month. 
(6) At the end of a month, or, at convenience, at two or 
three or more months, they enter the notes of death into 
a paper which they call (iandhio).. Perhaps, the 

word comes from i.e., “ to bind together ”, because 
it takes a collected or joint note of all the deaths during 
a month. Perhaps, it is so called because it leads to the 
binding or uniting of all monthly notes into the third 
list, the disa-pothi, which embodies all the deaths 
during the year. 

• (c) At the end of the year, or at convenience later on, 

even after two, three or more years, 
vSd names of aJl the dead during the 

year are entered into a vaTii or book 
called, as said above, 

On the occasion of the observation of the death anni- 
versaries of relatives, devout religiously-minded persons 
get, not only the names of the deceased of their own family 
invoked, but also of all the deceased of the families of their 
own ancestral stock. Some go further, and get all the dead 
of their street invoked. Some go still further, and get 
the.spirits of all the dead of the whole quarter thus 
invoked. The priest recites these names of the dead of 
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the whole quarter from the nam-grdham of the whole 
quarter. The nam-grahan is the collection of the names 
of the dead, irrespective of the days or months or years 
of deaths. 

These registers of death's serve at times the useful 
Historical im- Piirpose of supplying materials of 
portanoe of such historical importance. I will give some 
Disa-pothis. instances from the above Disa-pothi 

or vahi of 1782. 

There is the story of a massacre of some Parsees 
at Variav near Surat. It is thus nar- 
Tragedy.* 'Vanav Bombay Gazetteer (Volume 

IX, Part 11, Gujarat Population, 
page 186) : “ According to one account, the Variav 

settlement was as old as the settlement at Sanjan 
(Lord (1620) in Churchill's voyages (1620) VI 
329). These settlers enraged the Eajput chief of 
Eatanpur by refusing to pay tribute and defeating 
a body of troops sent to enforce the order. "When a 
fresh force arrived from Eatanpur the Parsi men were 
absent at a feast outside the limits of Variftv btit the 
women donned the armour of their husbands and reia- 


tions and opposed the troops valiantly. When about to 
obtain a victory, the helmet of one of the female warriors 
dropped and exposed her dishevelled hair. On this, 
the Eatanpur troops rallied and made a desperate 
assault, and the women, preferring death to dishonour, 
heroically leapt into the Tapti which runs through the 
village of Varifbv and drowned themselves. The day of 
this disaster (the 2Bth day of the first month Parvardin) 
is still commemorated at Surat by special religious 
ceremonies. The 3 rear is unknown.”^ 


1 Tlie Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Part II, Gnjarat Population, 
Mussulmans and Parsis, p. 186. n. 9. Vide “Gujarat Parsis" by 
Kharshedji Nasarwanji Seervai and Bomanji Bahramji Patel, p. 4, n. 9, 
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Mr. Sorabji Munclierji Desai, the autbor o£ the 
History of Naosari, (1897, pp. 363-65) also relates this story 
wbicli shows that tbe Gujarati proverb 

^ Le-, We had to weep and fly, having been beaten by 
women seems to have originated with this story, in 
which the above words were uttered by one of the 
defeated troops, when he saw that they were being 
repulsed by women dressed as men. Mr. Desalts account 
is interesting as it shows, how, even now, the event of 
the Parsee massacre is celebrated at Malesar in Naosari, 
every year, by the Parsees there, because the ancestors 
of some of them were some of the Vari^v Parsees who 
had fled and settled there. A place is still pointed out to 
us near a place known as (Dasserl, hill) where 

the anniversary of the day of massacre was celebrated 
upto a few years ago by the Malesar Parsees. It is now 
celebrated by an annual Jashan at the adjoining Lady 
Avabai Jamshedjee Jeejeebhoy Fire-temple. The 
* details, as given in the Gazetteer and in Mr. Desai’s book, 
differ a little, but the main fact of the massacre is the 
same. 

Now, the above Disa-pothi (p. 101) of Samvat 1782 
(A.D. 1725-26, ie., written nearly 200 years ago) confirms 
rhe occurrence of the main event. In the list of the 
deaths on roz 25, mah 1, we find in the very beginning 
the following entry : 

ie., the anniversary day of all the Behedins of Variav 1676. 
This Samvat year 1676 corresponds to 1619 A.O. Thus, we 
see that this Bisa-pothi written in 1782, which has, 
like all the deaths of Malesar, entered in one note 
the death of all the Behedins of Vari^v, takes a 
note of this event of the massacre. Again, this fact of 
the entry having been made in the very commencement of 
the entries of ro^ 26, mah 1, shows, that the event is taken 
to be a very old event preceding the event of the death of 
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any individual named there. The entry, as originally 
written, bears no date in the name of the original writer, 
but some one, later on,^ has given the date of the event of 
the massacre as Samvat 1676 (1619 A.C.). So, we find that 
if we accept the latterly- added date as correct, the event 
occurred about 300 years ago. But the fact, that the 
original writer Jamshedji Kersasji Charnli himself has 
not put down the date, throws doubt upon this date 
of 1676, latterly put down by one of his successors. He 
himself has put down dates as old as 1593, the date when 
three members of the Changa Shah family were killed 
(roB 21, mah 4, 1593). So, had the event of the massacre 
occurred as late as 1676, i.c., about 83 years later, he 
would have known it and given it in his own hand. The 
writer of the Disa-pothi Jamshed Kersasp died 
on roz 26, mah 7, Samvat 1788 (1782 A.O.)^. So, he had 
written the Disa-pothi about (17884782) six years before 
his death. It is generally elderly or grown up people who 
write such Disa-pothis. So, even taking his age to be 
as young as 30 at the time of writing, he must have been 
born in Samvat 1762. So, his generation was later 
than that of 1676 by 76 years. In that case, then, he 
would have assuredly known the date of the "^ari^v 
event, had it really happened in Samvat 1676* So, as 
he himself has not given the date, it seems that the event 
must have happened long before 1676.^ 

1 On inquiry at Naosari during the Christmas of 1921, 1 was 
told, that it was a heir of the original writer Mr. Jamsetji Chandana 
who had entered this date, which he had heard from somebody. 

2 Vide (p, 51) 

3 After writing this paper, I have entered into a detailed dis- 
cussion of the question of this massacre of Parsees at Varigv, in my 
paper, entitled “A note on the Farsee Massacre at Varil.v,” vide 
the Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, No. 2, pp. 12^- 
124 (Vide my Cama Oriental Institute Papers, pp. 47-49}. 1 have shown 
there that even Reiu^Henry Lord, who wrote on 1621 A.C. refers to 
this event. 
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There is another Disa-pothi written in 1793, 
eleven years after the above one of 1782. It is headed : 

Hiil ^l<=t*cl nm ^ 

i.e>, This Disa-pothi of all the laymen dead of the 
Malesar quarter is commenced to be written on roz 29^ 

2, Ardibehesht year 1793 (Samvat). In it, under 
the entries of roz 26, ^ii-ah 1. we read the entry of this 
event as follows : — 

all the VariAv^Behclin-. In 
a manuscript book^ of ritual, named Kitab-e Darun Yasht, 
written in 1119 Yazdezerdi. Samvat 1806, i.e.. 13 years 
later than the above second Disa-pothi and 23 years later 
than the first, the subject is headed as follow^s: — 
^i<y Ho^i €*t 

HVti ci*{l «Hiey le., ''roz Arshisang 

moh Farvardin, on this day is the anniversary of those 
who were killed at Vari^v after (our) coming to G-ujarat. 
To perform the Ba j of Ardafarosh”. 

The words ‘‘ i.e., ‘‘after (our) 
comiqg^ to Gujarat,^’ are significant. The Parsees 
began ^to be dispersed in Gujarat in 1090. This 
dispersion led to the division of the panthaks or 

1 ^vast is i,e, gm, from Sama Avesta 

hamfa. 

•2 It is not certain, in which sense the word Behdin is, used 
here. The word literally means (people of) the good religion*', z’e,, 
Zoroastrians in general. It was so used formerly, but latterly the 
word has come to be applied to laymen as distinguished from the 
priests, who are spoken of as Andhiaroo. 

8 Vide my paper entitled << An Old Manuscript of the Kitah-i 
Darun Yasht read before the Zarthoshti Din-ni Khol 
Mandati in the Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental Insti- 

tate» No*' 1. f4de my Cama Oriental Institute Papers, pp.. 
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ecclesiastical iurisdictions in 1290.1 So, when the 
writer refers to that event as occurring after the 
migration to Q-ujarat (from Sanjan), he seems 
to refer to it as a very old event in the twelfth, 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. We thus see that the 
Disa-pothi supplies a proof about a historical event; and, 
we further see, that the Note of the Disa-pothi is 
supported by an old manuscript. 


Another important historical event, the date of 


2. The date of 
OhaDga Shdh and 
that of the re- 
moval of the 
Sacred Ir4n Shah 
Fire to Naosari. 


which this Disa-pothi helps us in fixing, 
is that of the removal from Wansda to 
Naosari of the Sacred Fire of Iran Shah, 
the first Sacred Fire founded by the 
Parsees on their immigration to India. 


I have discussed the date in my “ A Few Events 
in the Early History of the Parsees and their Dates.” 
I have fixed it about 1616. I have shown therein, 
that Changa Shah, who had a great hand, in the 
removal of the sacred fire, lived in the end of the 


16th century. His dates given by the Rivayets are 
as follows;— 


Nariman Hoshang’s First Eivayet, 1478 A.. 0. 

„ „ Second Rivayet, 1481 

An unnamed Rivayet, 1611 

These dates show that between 1478 and 1611 A.0' 
Ohanga Shah was a known man, and I have shown 
that he must have died before 1620 A.C. Again, his 
son Manock is known to have built a Tower 
of Sileuce at Naosari in 1631 AO. {.Pur si Prakash, 
I, p. 11), So, the time of the life of his father Changa 
Shah must be in the second half of the 15th century and 
the beginning of the 16th century. 

1 Vide my •• Few gvents ia the Early Sistory of the Farsees and 
their Patei,” p. 86. 
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So, when some Parsee autliors place tlie event of the 
transfer of the Ir4n Shah Fire to Naosari by Ohariga 
Shah as Samvat 1475 (A.0. 1419) they do not seem to be 
right. Changa Shah must not have even been born at 
the time.^ 

Now, this Disa-pothi gives the dates of the death 
of Manook, the son of Ohanga Shah, as Samvat 1593, 
Le., A.C. 1537. So. if the son died in A.C. 1537, the 
father cannot be taken as living in A.C. 1419. The 
interval is that of (1537-1419=) 118 years. So, Changa 
Shah must not have lived in 1419.'^ 

There is a tradition about Ohanga Sh&h’s three sons, 

3 The above murdered together by 

event of Changa some Mahomedans, out of jealousy. 
Murdered* '^****^ Even the place of their being killed is 
traditionally known. The fact of th’s 
event known by tradition is confirmed by an entry 
in this Disa-pothi, which, in the list of the deaths 
on roe 21, ttmIi 4, 1593, gives the following names 
(p. 451):^l ?15. Hll^i SHKU^Sll 4l.lS« tH&3 

aiiau IMeS 

?li «/«t 3 513 tH** 

i.e., Sheth Manock Sheth Changa Asha Hula Bana Dindar 
1593 (Samvat) 

Sheth Kekobad Manook Ohanga Asha Eana Hula 1593 

Sheth Maneok Sheth. Three persons killed on the 
same day 1593. 

- - - 1 * 

1 Vide my A Few Events in the Early History of the Parsees 
at pages 51*61 for a full discussion of the subject. ^ Jhid^ 

5 The names, and are here inverted by mistake. 
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This note refers to the death of three persons of the 
Ohanga Sh&h family, who were, as said above, killed by 
persons who had got jealous of their influence. 

The traditional story, as heard at Naosari, about the 
The traditional ^nurder of these members of the Ohanga 

story of the death Asha^s family is as follows:-^ Of the 
of three persons of i i . 

Changa Asha’s three persons, named above, the first 

Manock was the son of Changa ShAh 
and Kekobad was a son of this Manock, i.e., a 
grandson of Changa Asha. As to the second Manock 
(the third in the list) it is difficult to identify 
him because his father’s name is not mentioned. It is 
said that owing to some differences and jealousy, some 
Mahomedans killed these three persons^ In those days, 
Parsees, who could afford, celebrated the first anniver- 
saries of the deaths of their near relatives with dinners 
to a number of relations and friends. So, Bahman, 
the son of Manock, celebrated the anniversary of the 
above three persons of his family by giving a dinner at 
Bhatha on the other side of the river Purn& on which 
stands Naosari. He invited also some Hindu and Maho- 
medan friends and acquaintances. Among the latter, 
were the Mahomedans whom Bahman knew to be the 
murderers of his father, brother and his third relative. 
While returning after dinner, Bahman managed to put the 
three murderers in one boat and secretly arranged with 
the boat-man, that he may drown the boat in the middle 
of the river. He thus avenged the death of his dear 
relatives. The story was preserved for some time in a 

. 1 Perhaps these murderers were some JMuijaddams, referred 
to by Dastur Kaikobad in his petition to Emperor Jebangir, These 
Mahomedan Mnqaddams do not seem to have liked Farsees carrying 
on the Besaigiri of Naosari ( Vide my paper on A Petition of Dastur 
Kaikobad to Emperor Jeiiangir ” ip Journal of the K, E Gama 
Oriental Institute, Ko. 13, p* 
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'khial (■«^iei) or ballad, known as “ Kaka Madham ” 
ballad. One of tbe lines of the chorus of the ballad is 
said to be “ §*<1 oimiy ”, i.e., “He got successfully 

planned what he thought to do”. This is said to refer to 
the above act of Bahman Manock. The house where the 
murder of the three Parsees took place is pointed out 
as that now occupied by Mr. Pestonji Merwanji Karka- 
ria at Naosari. The street is, at times, spoken of as Asa 
Daji’s street^. 

Thus the tradition of the event is confirmed by the 
above note in the Disa-pothi. 

We find from these Disa-pothis the dates of the 

4. The dates of of known persons. Take, for 

the deaths of example, the date of the death of the 
Known persons. first Sir Jamshedjee Jejeebhoy, Bart., 

who hailed from Naosari. In the entries of roz^, mah 
Meher, in the above mentioned Disa-pothi of Jamshed 
Oh^irna (p. 86), we find the following note about his 
death: Sii. 5ii. £s»<Hiy JSiwss 'titsi 

i.e., “ B (Behdin) Jamshedji B. Rustam Jeejeebhoy 
C^nji Vaoha Batliv&ra Baronet-Saheb. 1915” (Samvat, 
te., 1869 AO.). 

I find the same entry in a vahi written by the late 
Ervad Burjorji Behramj! Karkaria (died Samvat 1910). 
In the entries of the above date, we find this entry as : 

5li. Sii. d «/H?l£a5 sassQtiy 

'Utsi ofl^ldcl %l^ei 3iw^aHi 

1 1 am indebted to IVlr. Rustoniji Merwanji Karkaria of iS’aosari 
for tbe above iniormation. 

2 The exact date of the first Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy^s death 
is 14th April 1859. 

3 Rustomji was his brother who had adopted him. It is said 
by some people of Malesar, that this adoptive father of Sir Janrshedii 

Mas drowned in a Bmd *oilA part of Calcutta 
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There are notes, here and there, of the dates of the 
deaths of some other members of the Sir Jamsetji family, 
though all of them liped in Bombay. We find entries 
of some other events. 

(a) In the entries of roz 12, ‘nuih 1 (Vol. I, p. 49), there 
is an entry of the death of Dastur Jamaspji Minooherji 
Jamaspasa. (6) There are notes of events like the founding 
of the Bombay Anjuman Atash Behram (Vol. I, p. 137), 
(c) consecration of a new Bareshnum-gah on roz 5, mah 2, 
Samvat 1941 (I, p. 146), (<f) consecration of the new 
Fire-temple of Minooher Homji on roz 20, maTi 2 (I, p. 
207), (e) presentation of a Fire-vase to the Fire-temple at 
Malesar by Mr. Framji Muncherji Bumlakhau on roz 3, 
maA 6, Samvat 1954 (I, p. 627), (/) consecration of the 
Nusserwanji Tata Tower of Silence at Naosari on roz 
20, mah 6, Samvat 1984 (I, p. 696). (g) The removal 
from Naosari to Surat of the Sacred Fire founded 
by the Wadia Trustees of the Wadia Fire-temple 
of Bombay on roz 8, mah 7 (Vol. II, p. 31). (h) The 
opening of the new road from Malesar to the Tower of 
Silence built to commemorate the name of the late Mr. 
Nusseiwanji Manockji Betit on roz 6, mah 9, Samvat 
1960 (Vol. II, p. 260). All these are later interpolations 
which are not relevant to the original object of the 
Disa-pothi. 

On page 28 of the vahi, the names of the dead 
of the family of the first Sir Jamshedji are given 
under the following heading : — 

uis'. In the Disa-pothi of Dastur Burjorji, 
the above ancestor Eustomji’s death is entered as below : 
8ll. 5li, =«tsi ^RSS» n tcisM. 

We see from this entry, that the family surname of 
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the First Sir Jamsetjee was Tat (Ai or The names 

are in all 67. The name of the above Eustomji Meherji 
has 4-12 after its name, i.e., his death occurred on roz 4 
of the 12th month. It is strange that in these entries, 
in some places, the figures of the roz are separated from 
those of the month by a dash like this, — but, in various 
places, they are not separated. For example, after one 
name we read 2811, *.e., roz 28 of month 11, which 
figures are not separated by a — dash. The name of Sir 
Jamsetjee is entered here as 

22—7, ie., on the 22nd day of the 7th Parsi month). The 
name of Lady Awabai, Sir Jamsetjee's wife, is entered 
as HM (*.e., roz 6, mah 6) . 

In the Disa-pothi under examination of Ervad 
Jamshed Kershasp, all the years of death are given in 
Hindu Samvat years In another Disa-pothi copied from 
the above, the copyist has given the Yezdezerdi year also. 
He thus describes in the beginning ot his Disa-pothi 
•what he has done : 

«{1 €Ul? iiwvsdl HSS 

^3 >11 £lSl=i- 

SH>1«RM'£ ^1^ €l«ll >ll*n 

Ctl. >14^ £5- 

>h 511 ^'tl^il'll 

'll «ll ^li? 

>li5l£ n=l^l£S> ^llJi^SS iRS^lanidl €l<u ^l«flHl «l^€ el'll 

@'>i=i«ft aniSi ^l«i a’WlS ^ «^dl ^C^il) -ti^ *1^ Sell 

a aniSi 'I'fi ^«ii -msi awiii®. 5ft Tiiin aiH'iu 

5llBlS ^KlWlsT ftytlHSS vfl'l ^r^RS? 015l5l?£J Ift^lHS? Ol?^» 
Hianss ^i?lwws> ’hUi^i §i^| ^I'H^’i't s^d. 


1 Here the is Yezdejardi 




,THE PERSIAN RIVAYATS OP THE 
PARSIS.! 

I 

INTEODUCTION. 

The Persian EivSjats of the Parsis are not known 
to many students of Persian, outside the Parsi community 
of India, mostly because they have not much literary 
value as good works of Persian literature. They have 
not been regularly studied even by many scholars of 
Persian among the Parsis. I will, at first, say what led me 
to a little deeper study of these Eivayats. I place on 
the table, for inspection, advanced proofs of two volumes 
of a lithographed edition of Darab Hormazdyar’s 
Eivayat which will shortly be published. About 21 
years ago, my late lamented friend, Ervad Manockji 
Eustomji Unvala, who was the fortunate possessor 
of many old manuscripts of Avesta, Pahlavi- and 
Persian, had begun the publication. Though the second 
volume was lithographed, the first, for some reason 
or another, had remained unpublished. The colophon 
of the second volume gives the date as the 16th of 
October 1900. Though unpublished as a whole, he had 
the generosity of giving advanced proofs to scholars 
who wanted it for their studies. I had the pleasure 

1 This paper formed, at first, the subject of a popular discourse 
before the K. R* Cama Oriental Institute on Saturday, the 20th August 
1921, the 12th Anniversary of the death of Mr, E, B. Cama. It was 
then developed and read, as a paper, before the 2nd Oriental Confer- 
ence at Calcutta in January 1923. 
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of sending it to some scholars. Among these, one is 
Mr. Frederic Eosehherg of St. Petetshi^rg, the author 
of an excellent edition of the Zarathnsht-najueh with 
translation. He has made nse' of it in his “ Notices de 
Litterature Parsie”, I-II (1909 St. Petersburg), and has 
given a good list of the contents of the second volume 
which was sent to him in advance. He thus speaks of 
this lithographed edition in his above book : “ Ce volume 
lithographic qui paraitra prochainement est de la plus 
haute importance pourl’^ude de la literature parsie... 
Nous felicitous M. Ounvala de mettre entre les mains 
des interess^s un materiel si important, et qui jusq ’alors 
ne poTjvait gtre etudie que sur les manusmdts pen 
nombreux, se trouvant principalement & Bombay et 4 
Paris” (pp. 14-16). 

Mr. Unvala had kindly supplied an advanced 
copy,, through me, to Dr. Louis Gray of America, a 
learjjied co-laborateur with Eev. Dr. Hastings in his 
monumental work of editing the Enoyclopsedia of 
Eeligion and Ethics. Dr. Gray has made use of some 
pages, of this copy in his paper on “ Iranian Miscellanies”, 
in the Journal of the American Oriental Society 
(Vol. Part HI, 1903). Now, recently, Mr. 
Eramroze E. Joshi, the Secretary of the Mulla Peroze 
Library, which is attached to the K. E. Cama Oriental 
Institute, sent, on my recommendation, copies of the 
supplementary catalogue of the Library, for which I 
had the pleasure of writing an Introduction, to several 
scholars, and among them, to Dr. Louis Gray. Dr. 
Gray, in acknowledging the receipt of the copy, wrote 
“It has frequently impressed itself upon me, how 
advisable it would be, if, at least, the more important 
of the Eivayats would be made accessible both in the 
original and in translation (or at least in summary) . 
Is this idea worth oonsiderinof ?” On Mr. Pramroze Joshi 
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referring Dr. G-ray’s above view to me, I requested bim 
‘to . Tvrite ofEcially to me as tbe Secretary of the Parsi 
Puncbayet. He wrote, and I placed tbe matter before 
my Trustees, ,wbo, thereupon, called upon tbe late Mr. 
Manockji tin walla to complete, witbin a limited period, 
Hs work and publish bis lithographed volumes, tbe 
publication of which they bad patronized bj subscribing 
100 copies in advance. Mr. Unvala undertook, to do 
so, but, before be could complete tbe work, be died, on 
3rd October 1919. His death is a loss to students of 
Parsi tradition, of which be was, as it were, a walking 
gazetteer. On bis death, bis sons undertook the comple- 
tion. His nephew Mr. Minoobehr Pallonji Kutar and bis 
cousin Mr. Mabiyar Nowroji Hutar kindly finished tbe 
incomplete text and pepared an Index. Tbe result is 
now before you and tbe two volumes will be shortly 
published. Mr. Unvala ’s relatives asked me to write 
an Introduction for tbe volumes. To do justice to tbe 
volumes and to my work, I have been, ofl^ and on, 
studying tbe Eivayats for nearly a year. I have placed 
the results of my bumble studies during several sittings 
and propose doing so in some more sittings, before my 
learned colleagues of tbe Zartbosbti Din-ni "Kbol 
Karnari Mandli. This paper is intended to be a less 
technical and more popular treatment of tbe subject 
of the Persian Eivayats in general. 

n 

WHAT IS, A EIVIYAT ? 

First of all, I will say what a Eiyayat is. Eicbardson 
and Steingass take tbe word to be Arabic. The Persian 
well-known lexicon, tbe Burban-i Kata, does not give 
tbe wotd. Some take tbe word to be Arabic, but 
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I take it to be Persian, deriving it from rava . hj, ‘ 
permissible of lawful, Tke Parsees generally speak, of 

and Hi-Wl (rava and na-rava), in the P^klavi 
^ense of “ Sliayast and na-skayast (or la skayast) 
wkat is lawful and unlawful from a religious point of 
view. In tkis sense, I derive tke word rava from Persian 
raftan=to go. So, ravayat is tkat wkick is going, wkat 
is current, what is customary. So, tke Persian Exv^ats 
are books wkick speak of beliefs religious and social, 
precepts, customs, manners and traditions tkat are, 
current. In tkis sense, as we will * see later on, most 
‘of tke Paklavi writings may be taken as tke Paklavi 
Eivayats. In fact, some of tke Paklavi writings, e.g., 
tkose accompanying some old manuscripts of tke 
0adistan-i Dini, are spoken of as tke Paklavi Eivayats. 
They are publisked,- under tkat kead, by the Par si 
Punckayet, .under tke able editorship of Ervad Bamanji 
Nasarwanji Dkabkar. But we kave to speak to-day of 
the Persian Eivayats. 

These Persian Eivayats are mostly tke compositions 
of tke.Dasturs of Persia, who lived in Persia in tke 16th 
to tke 18tk century. Tke Parsis of India had, as it were, 
lost' Houck with their co-religionists in Persia, some 
time after their settling in India, Casual travellers, - 
here and there, may kave come to India from Persia or 
gone to Persia from India. Por example, it appears 
from tke names of tke Parsis, who visited tke Kennery 
caves in tke neighbourhood of Bombay, near Borivli, and 
inscribed their names in Paklavi, tkat some Persians from 
Persia had come to India in 1009 and 1021.^ But there 
was no regular correspondence like tkat which we see 
in tke Persian Eivayats. 

1 Vide my Glimpse iota the vyork ot the B. B. Royal Asiatic 
Society during the last 100 years from a Parsi Poi'ot of ^iewi** pp^ 
141-42, 
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As Dr. West says : — “ The Eivayats, or oolleotiona. 
of religious traditions... .contained the replies and 
information collected by some special messenger who 
had been sent, by some of the chief Parsis in India, to • 
obtain tiie opinions of the Parsis in Persia regarding 
certain particulars of religious practice which were duly 
specified in writing; or to apply for copies of Mss. 
which were either unknown or scarce in India 

As to the Mss. unknown or scarce in India, we find, . 
for example, the following in these Eivayats ; — 

1. Ulma-i Islam®. 

2. Mar-nameh*. 

3. Sogand-nameh^. 

A Jamasp-nameh or Jamaspi or Ahkam-i 
Jamasp^. 

6. Esseh-i Sultan Mahmad Ghiznavi®. 

6. The Dastan of Mazdak and Noshirvan’^. 

1 Giundriss der Irani&chen Philologie I, Band II, Literatur 
Pahlavi, p. 125. 

2 vide, for this treatise, Fragments relatifs k la religion de 
Zoroastre’^ (1827) par M. Mohl, OulemSr-i Islam, pp. 1-2. FideM. 
Blochet's very interesting brochure, entitled Le Livre intitule 
L’OulanoJk-i Islam ” (1898), published as a number of Bevue de F 
Histoire des Eeligions’^ 

3 Videmj paper ‘‘The Persian Mar-nameh, or the Book for 
taking Omens from Snakes” (Jour. Anthropological Society of Bom- 
bay, Vol, II, No. I, pp. 35-40. Vicle my Anthropological Papers, 
Part I, pp. 34-42> 

4 Vide my paper Oaths among the ancient Iranians and the 
Perman Sogand-nameh*^ (Jour, Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
Vol XII, pp. 204-24. Vide my Anthropological Papers, Part III, pp. 
"72-92). 

5 Vide my Jamaspi (Pahlayi Text, Transliteration and Transla- 
tion with Notes). 

6 Tide M. B. Unwala’s Darab Hormaadyar's Eivgyat with my 
lutrbduotiodlVol. II,-pp. 194-99(1 Fwfc my Introduction, p, 8, item 83%^ 

7 Ibid^ pp. 214-30. 
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7, The Kisseli of a Prince of Iran and Omar 

Khatay. 

The Persian EivSyats are to the Parsis, what the 
'Smrtis are to the HindnS) the Talmud to the Hebrews 
-and the Shir’at to the Mahomedans. 

ni 

THE RIVIYATS AND THE SMRTIS. 

The Avesta is to the Parsis what the Vedas are 
to the Hindus. The word Atsesta is 
Sm't's the Variously derived by different scholars, 
mvayats T^ut I am inclined to agree with Dr. Haug 
and say that the word Avesta is freon a 
■Bind vista (past participle of vid, to know) and means 
what is known” or “ knowledge ", corresponding nearly 
with Veda, the name of the sacred scriptures of the Brah< 
mans®. 

Now, as, broadly speaking, the Smrtis come next to 
•the Vedas, the Rivayats come next to the Avesta. John 
Dowson says of the Smrtis, that they are “ what has 
been remembered and handed down by tradition. In its 
widest application, the term includes the Vedangas, the 
■Siijiras, the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the P'urahas, 
the Dharma-sastras, especially the works of Manu, Yajfia- 
valkya and other inspired law-givers, and the Niti- 
sastras or ethics, but its ordinary application is to the 
Dharma-sastras; as Manu says, ‘By sruti is meant the 
Veda and by smrti the institutes of law’.”® Similarly, 
most of the Pahlavi writings are, in the widest Application 
of the sense of the word, Rivayats. We know that, as said 
above, some Pahlavi writings, like those that are found 
.accompanying the Pahlavi DadistSn-i Dini proper, are 

1 3id, pp. 242 ff. 

2 Haug, Essays on the Parsis (2nd ed.), p. 121. 

3 A Classical Diottonary of tfindu Mythology, etoiP|l879), p. 301. 
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specfally^bketi of as PaMavi KVayats. All th.e Pahlavf 
books wbiob speak of old traditions, laws, usages, ritual,. 
CUstdAs, etcJi'iare Eivaytkts. 

■' ' At present, tlidre is before tbe Government, a ques- 
tion of codifying tbe Hindu Law, a question on wbioh.- 
even tbe opinion of tbe Bombay Branch of tbe Eoyal 
Asiatic Society is asked. In that codification, tbe Smrtis 
bave to be appealed to. Tbe Parsis have codified tbeir 
laws of Marriage and Inberitance about half a century 
ago. It was' a lon^ and arduous work for them. They 
bad founded a special association for tbe purpose, 
wbiob was known as tbe Zoroastrian Law Association. 
Tbeir first move in tbe matter was in tbe year 1836.- 
But that iaove and other moves in subsequent years badi 
failed. But tbe final move wbiob began in 1863 and' 
ended in 1864 was successful and we bave now our 
Parsi Marriage Act and tbe Succession Act. In this 
-movement, it was tbe Eivayats that were often looked! 
into by tbe learned Dasturs, Mobads, and Bebedins of 
Bombay, Surat, Naosari, Broach and other places. 

In Hindu cases before tbe courts, even now, it is tbe 
Sm^^tis that bave often to be referred to. In Parsi cases, 
other than those that can be decided by tbe codified A«ts, 
even now, tbe Eivayats bave been referred to in courts, 
now and then. Like tbe Smrtis, tbe Persian Eivayats- 
.9.1SO are written partly in prose and partly in verse. 

IV 

THE EIVAYATS AND THE TALMUD. 

As said above, to a certain extent, tbe Persian 
Eivayats are to tbe Parsis what tbe 
"rdmud Talmud is to tbe Hebrews. Tbe Parsis 

Persian Eivayats. have tbeir A^esta books as tbeir Scrip- 
tures -or -VTritten Laws, just as tbe 
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Hebi^ews have their Old Testament. The Parsis hav^ 
their five G-athas as the original compositions o£ 
Zoroaster, (GatMo ya pancTi Spitamahe asaono Zara- 
tTiustrahe-^Ymn^ LVII, 8), just as the Hebrews 
have their Pentateuch, the five books-^the first 
five books of the Old Testament^as the original 
composition of Moses. And, just as among the Parsis, 
the seven chapters of the Yasna, known as Yasna Haptan- 
ghaiti, have been taken as belonging to the class of 
Gathas, so the book of Joshua, which forms, aftpr the 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy, 
the sixth book of the Old Testament, has been added to 
the Pentateuch and the whole forms the Hexatbuch or 
the six books of Moses. ^ 

Among the Parsis, later on, there came to be written 
in the Avesta language itself, commentaries on the 
original writings; for example, commentaries on the Ahu- 
navar, the Ashem Vohu and the Yenghe Hatam (Yasna 
XIX-XXI). The commentaries are spoken of as the Zend. 
Hence, at times, the whole of the scriptures are spoken 
of as the Zend Avesta. These commentaries, later on, in 
the times of the Sassanians, came to be written in the 
thefi current language, the Pahlavi. These Pahlavi com- 
mentaries of the Parsis correspond to the Mishna of the 
Jews, which were the interpretations of the early writ- 
ings. 

Among the Jews, after the Mishna, there came the 
Talmud which was chiefly based upon the Mishna. Just 
as the Mishna itself was an explanation, commentary and 
expansion of the original Pentateuch or Hexateuch, so, 
again, the Talmud itself was an explanation, expansion 
and commentary of the Mishna. Now, the Persian Eiva- 
yats of the Parsis also are, like the Talmud of the Je'w-s^ 
the commentaries, explanations and expansions of the 
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Pahlavi writings witli quotations, here and there, from the 
Avesta itself . The following table shows, at one ilanoe, 
the corresponding order of their literatures : — ^ 

Parsi. Hebrew. 

1. Avesta. 1. Old Testament. 

2. The five Gathas : 2. The Pentateuch, or the 

first five books of the 
Old Testament : 

(ffl) Genesis. 

(6) Exodus. 

(c) Leviticus. 

(d) Ifumbers. 

(e) Deuteronomy. 

Joshua, added to the 
Pentateuch forming the 
Hexateuoh. 

4. The Pahlavi commenta- 4, Mishna. 
ries and other writings, 

spoken of as the Pahlavi 
Eivayats, 

5. The Persian Eivayats. 6. The Talmud. 

Prof. 9. Polano, one of the translators of .the 
Talmud, thus speaks of the nature of the Talmud 

“The Talinud is a collection of early Biblical 
discussions with comments of generations of teachers 
who devoted their lives to the study of the Scriptures. 
It is an encyclopaedia of law, civil and penal, human 
and divine. It is more, however, than a mere bo6k of 
laws. It records the thoughts and the events of a 
lihousand years of the national life of the Jewish people ; 
all tbeir oral traditions, carefully gathered and preserved 
with a love, devout in its trust and siinplibity, accepted 
as a standard study, it became ePdeared to the neonle. 


{a) Ahunavad. 

(if Ushtavad. 

(c) Spentomad, 

(d) Vohu-khshathra. 

(e) ■ V ahishtoisht. 

3. Yasna Haptanghaiti, or 3. 
additional Gathas. 
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who, as they were forbidden to add to or diminish from 
ihe law of Moses, would not suffer this'work of , their 
Habbis to“be tampered with in any manner. As it was 
originally compiled it has been transmitted to us. It is 
a literary wilderness. At the first view everything, style, 
method and language, seems tangled and confused. The 
student, however, will soon observe two motives or cur- 
rents in the work ; at times harmonious, at times diverse 
— one displaying the logical mind, which compares, i|L- 
vestigates, develops and instructs ; the other, imagina- 
tive and poetical. The first is called ‘Halachah' (Eule), 
and finds a vast field in the Levitical and ceremonial laws ; 
-the other takes possession of the ethical and historical 
portions of Holy Writ. It is called ‘HagadaV or Le- 
gend, not so much in our present acceptance of the term, 
as in the widest sense of a saying without positive autho- 
• rity, an allegory, a parable, a tale. 

“ The Talmud is divided into two parts, Mishna and 
■ Oemarah. They are the continued works of successive 
Eabbis, chiefs or principals of the colleges in which they 
devoted their lives to study. Most of the redacteurs of 
. the Mishna were dead, however, long before the Qema- 
rah commenced. The time consumed in the completion 
of the entire Talmud is stated to have been three hund- 
red and eleven years. In its present form it consists of 
twelve folio volumes, containing the precepts of the Penta- 
teuch with extended commentaries upon them; ampli- 
fied Biblical incidents; occurrences affecting the reli- 
gious life of those who prepared its philosophical trea- 
tises, stories, traditions and parables. It was called the 
oral or unwritten law in contradistinction to the Penta- 
teuch, which remained, under all circumstances, the im- 
mutable code, the divinely given constitution, the written, 
law.” 
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■Wliat is said above of the Talmud is true, to a great- 
extent, of tbe Persian Eivayats. Wbat struck me espe- 
cially, -wlien I read the above account of the Talmud,, 
■was the word “ -wilderness To a casual and superficial 
reader, the Persian Eivayats also may appear like a 
“ wilderness They are a wilderness in the sense, that" 
they bewilder you in the matter of the varieties of their 
subjects. Prom a very exhaustive Index of a manuscript 
df Barzo Kamdin’s Eivayat in the Mulla Peroze Library 
in Bombay, prepared by the late Dastur Eraohji Sohrabji 
Meher ji Eana, we find that, that Eivayat treats of about 
687 subjects. Prom this number — of course some of them 
can be grouped together — one may form an idea of the 
wilderness of the variety of subjects. 

If you want to form an idea of the corresponding mi-^ 
nute points of treatment in the Talmud and in the Persian 
Eivayats, I will refer you to some questions treated in them. 
Por example, the Talmud asks “ During what time in the 
evening is the reading of the Shema begun ? ” A corres- 
ponding sub ject treated in the Eivayats is: “At what ‘time 
the Vendidad should be, recited and up to what part the reci- 
tal must be completed before the dawn ? ’ ’ The reply to the 
above question of the Talmud is : “ Prom the time wTien 
the priests go in to eat their leaven (Lv. 22, 7), until the 
end of the first watch of the night..” That was on the 
authority of E. Eliezer. But some sages said “ until 
midnight”. Gamaliel said, “ until the coming of the- 
da-wn.”i Thus, the doctors of divinity, like the doctors of 
medicine, diftered. You have something of the same- 
kind, here and there, in the Eivayats The Dasttns- 
or doctors of divinity of Persia, who sent replies 
to the questions from India, at times, differed. 
You •will read : Nariman Hoshang’s Eivayat says- 

1 Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, art. Talmud, p. 891. 
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this ; Aspandyar’s Eivayat says this ; and so on. As 
to the above subject of the Talmud, the Jewish doctors 
and commentators have’ entered into long dissertations 
and discussions. When one of the doctors spoke of the 
dawn, the question was: “When did dawn begin? ’’ 
Questions of that kind remind me of a similar question 
among the Parsis, even now, as to “ When does the dawn 
set in ? and When does the Hushain gah end and the 
Ha van commence?” 

The term TialakTiah of the Hebrew Talmud is similar 
to our word Eivayat. It also comes from a verb meaning 
‘ to go^ As Eev. W. 0. E, Oesterley says : (1) Under 
this term, the entire legal body of Jewish oral tradition is 
included ; it comes from a verb meaning ^to go^ and ex- 
presses the way of ‘going’ or ‘acting,’ i.e., custom, usage, 
which ultimately issues in laic. Originally, it was used 
in the plural form TialaJchoth, which had reference to; i the 
multifarious civil and ritual laws, customs, decrees, etc., 
as handed down by tradition, which were not, however, 
of scriptural authority... Sometimes the word TialaTchah is 
used for ‘tradition’ which is binding in contradistinction 
to Din, ‘argument’ (lit. ‘judgment’) , which is not neces- 
sarily binding.”^,. 

Tf you will look into the contents of one of the large 
classified • Eivayats, you will find the same thing. You 
will find the number of subjects which you would class 
under the head of Eivayat proper, i,e., the writings which 
treat of religious beliefs, manners, customs, ritual, etc., 
all which form, as it were, the Iranian TialahJtah (rules) . 
Then you will find a number of subjects which you can 
class under the head of legends, “ not so much” as said by 
Prof. Polano “ in our present acceptance of the term, as 
in the wide sense of a saying without positive authority, 


1 ‘ Ibid. coL 1, 
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-an. allegory, a parable, a tale.” Muob of what is narrated 
as stories in the Rivayats, falls nnder this second class. 

Again, the duration of time, during which the.TaJmud 
was written and that during which the Persian Rivayats 
Were written, is well-nigh the same. “ The time consumed 
in completion of the entire Talmud ” says Prof. Polano, “ is 
stated to have been 311 years.” The time during which 
the Persian Rivayats were written, comes to about 296 
years, the first Rivayat, that of Nariman Hoshang, being 
dated 847 A.Y. (1478 A.C.), the last, Ithoter Rivayat, 
being dated 1142 A.Y. (1773 A.O.). 

V 

THE LANGUAGE OF THE RIVAYATS 

The language of the Rivayats is Persian as 
spoken about three to four hundred 
the^Rivgyatot^^ years ago by the Zoroastrians of Persia. 

When I speak of the language of the 
Zoroastrians of Persia, I mean the language spoken gene- 
rally in Persia by all Mahomedans there, but with a tinge 
of special Zoroastrian religious phraseology all round. 

It is a fact, that when a certain cbmmunity of* ^oup 
•of people, living in the midst of a larger community 
group of people in a particular country or a tract of a 
country, speak the language of that country, in spite of 
their speaking the common language of the country, 
they have in their language certain specialities or pecu- 
liarities which make their language difier a little from 
the language of their country. For example, the Parsis 
apeak Gujarati, the language of Gujarat; but their 
Gujarati has peculiarities of its own. The Persian 
Rivayats, throw some light on some forms of 
their speech. I did not understand up to last year, 
■why, in order to express “to fake oaths” the Persians 
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used the phrase, (in Pahlavi saogand vashtmuntan 
‘ill Persian {saogand khurdan)^ 

andin P-arsi Gujarati {sogand kJidm), i.e.) to eat 

the oath. Marathi Hindus also generally speak of it a& 
to take the oath. Some Hindus do use the words 
saWT i® influence of the Per- 

sian language duringthe times of the Moguls. Now, it 
is the Saogand-nameh in the Eivayats, which explains' 
why the Parsis speak of eating oath. It was a custom of ' 
the ancient Iranians to take an oath, after a religious 
ritual, in which, at the end, they had to eat solemnly a 
piece of bread {nan). 

VI 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE EIVAYATS 

Classification of The Eivayats may be divided into- 

the Eivayats. two classes- 

I. The Individual Rivayats. This class includes 
those that bear the names of the individual messengers 
who went to Persia and brought replies to the questions 
of the Indian Parsis. These Eivayats are the works 
of the Dasturs of Persia. 

II. Compiled Rivayats. These are the works of 
the Dasturs of India. They are of two kinds (1) Collec- 
tive Rivayats and (2) Classified Rivayats. 

(1) The Dasturs of India have collected in one 
volume some of the Individual Eivayats of the first class. 
These are compilations. Three compilations of that 
kind are known. They are those of (1) Bahman Pun jiah, 
(2) Hormazdyar Framroz, and (3) Barzo Kamdin. 

1 VUe my paper on Oaths op. cit. Anthropological Papers, 
Part IH,p.88. 
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(2) In the Classified Eivayats, the Indian Dasturs. 
have tried to arrange, under the headings of different sub- 
jects, the replies from Persia, brought by different mes- 
sengers and embodied into Individual Rivayats. These' 
classified Eivayats also include some of the religious 
treatises brought from Persia by the individual messen- 
gers. In some cases, they also contain the original com- 
positions of the compilers or classifiers. Darab Hor- 
mazdyars Eivayat and Barzo Kamdin^s Rivayat are 
works of this kind^. 


We saw above, that the Eivayats treat of various 
matters. They contain, at times, 
opinions or views of individual Dasturs, 
which are not on all fours with what is 
said in the Avesta books. Some views 
may, from our point of view, be pure errors. But, 
as Milton says : All opinions, all errors known, read 
and colie oted*, are of much service and assistance towards 
the speedy attainment of what is Truth.’’ 


The importance 
of the Rivayats as 
sources of mate- 
rials for history. 


A good history of the Parsis in India still remains 
to be written. The Persian Eivayat will supply a 
number of materials for that history. They refer, here 
and there, to some events in Persia. For example^* we 
learn from one of the Eivayats, that in the times ' of 
Shah Abbas, ^ under the ' instigation of some fanatics, 
some Persian books like the Mss. of Jamasp-nameh were^ 
destroyed. Again, there is a story about Firdousi which 
refers to the case of the jealousy of other poets towards 
him in the king’s court. 


1 For details, see my Introduction of Mr. M* R. Unwala^s Ed, of 
Eivayat of Darab Hormazdyar, p. 4. 

2 Burjo Kamdin's Rivayat. Small MS. Kiv^yat of Kutar 
Brothers, p, 272. 
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We learn from tlie life of this great “ Homer of the 
East ”, that his success in writing poetry 
ami the consequent welcome at the court 

jealous poets cor- of Mahamud of G-hazni had drawn the 
roborated. jealous eyes of some other persons of the 

court. His enemies tried to direct the wrath of the king 
towards him by saying that Firdousi praised too much the 
•ancient Iranian kings, and that he was not an orthodox 
Mahomedan in his belief. Now, the Eivayats give a story, 
from which it appears, that the other poets of the court of 
the king had a great hand in drawing the anger of the 
king upon Firdousi. The story is spoken of as the Kisseh-i 
Sultan Mahamud. It says that, when Sultan Mahamud 
came to the throne, the condition of the Parsis in Persia 
was not good. In his reign, when Firdousi wrote his Shah- 
nameh, the king got it read and was much pleased with 
the poet’s work. This roused the jealousy of other poets 
of the court. They said that Firdousi was praising the 
Fire-worshi^petfe who were not a good religious sort of 
people. To spite Firdousi, they misrepresented the 
Zoroastrians whom he had praised. Their misrepresen- 
tation succeeded and the king sent for the Parsis and 
ask^d them to become Mahomedans, and said that, if 
they refused; they would be massacred. Thereupon, their 
leader said, that they may be killed by the king if he 
liked, but they would never turn Mahomedans. They 
stuck to their own religion brought by Zoroaster who had 
.proved the truth of his religion by miracles. The king 
then demanded that, if their Zoroastrian religion was 
true, they might prove it by some miracles. The story 
proceeds further and says that they showed some miracles 
to the king and won him over, and he allowed them to 
follow their religion. This story, however exaggerated, 
throws some side-light on the life of Firdousi in the court 
of Mahamud of Ghazni. 
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The numerous various subjects, treated in’ the 
classified Bivayat of Darab Hormazdyar, can be classifieds* 
under the following broad heads : — 

I. Iranian Alphabets. The oldest Avesta prayer 
formulas of Yatha and Ashem. An account of 
the 21 Nasks or books which contain all the 
ancient Iranian literature. 

II. The investiture of a child with the sacred shirt 
and thread (Sudreh and Kusti). 

III. Patet, the Prayer of Bepentance. 

IV. Truthfulness. 

V . Fires and Fire- temples. 

VI. Death. The dead body. The place of its 
exposure. The funeral ceremonies relating to 
the disposal of the body and those relating tO" 
the soul. 

VII. Marriage. 

Vin. "Women in menses and accouchement. 

IX. Things and actions lawful and unlawful. 

X. Pddiydb (purification) and Nirang or Gbime 
(cow’s urine). 

XI. Various Nirangs or incantations. 

Xn. Various Afringans and Afrins or Blessing- 
prayers. 

Xni. Priests, their qualifications and disqualifica- 
tions. 

XIV. Some liturgical subjects. 

XV. The genealogy of Zoroaster. 

XVI. The other world. 

XVII. The Ahriman, or the evil spirit. 

XVni. Treatises on difterent subjects. 

XIX. Miscellaneous subjects. 



A PARSEE HIGH PRIEST (DASTHR AZAR 
KAIWAH, 1529^1614 A.D.) WITH HIS 
ZOROASTRIAN DISCIPLES IN PATNA, 
IN THE 16th AND 17th CENTURY A.C/ 

I 


INTRODUCTION 


The object of this paper is to give a brief aocoiint of 
a band of Zoroastrians—priests and laymen, with Dastur 
Azar Kaiwto as their head,— who visited Northern India 
and stayed at Patna in the latter part of the 16th century 
and the earlier part of the 17th century A.O. 


The first question is : What drew the Zoroastrians 
Wbat,drew the Persia to India ? The number of 

Zoroastrian baud Zoroastrians in Persia, at the time of 
to India r* which we write, was much larger than 

at present.^ They knew of the existence of the Zoroas* 
tri6m Parsees of India, because the latter oorresppifded 


1 This p^^e^^was^read before the JSixtk Oriental G^onfetekoe at 
Fatna^^on^lSth December 1830. It then formed the subject of a 
discourse before .the Zarthoshti Din m KhoL Kacnliri Mandli, in the 
hall of >theE.JEl. Gama Oriental Institute, on 4th > December 1931. 

2 The figures of Zoroastrian population in Persia, at various 
times, seem .approximately to be as follows: («) Beginning of I8tk 
century 1 million. (W In- the time of ¥atb All Shah (1798^1836) 
,59,490. (c) In the time of MabomAd Shah (1836-46) 39,009. Qd) In 

1654, as ascertained by Mr, Maneckji Hataria, the agent in Persia of the 
Parsees of India, 7*725. (e) lttd925-27, as ascertained by Mr. Manock 
F, Mulla,.^ 10,050. The Zoroastrians of r Residing, at present, in 
India* about 5,000 (Manopk F« Mulla’s book on Seistan, p,, 121) ^ 
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with their learned men.^ But the then position of the 
Indian Parsees was not such as to draw them from Persia 
to India* 


In the times of Humayun and his successors, indivi- 
The position of Parsees had risen to fame and to 

Indian Parsees some high positions and had founded 
Akban families, some of which have carried 

down the name and fame of their 
founders upto now. Individual families, like those of 
Changa Shah, Dastur Meherji Eana, Desai, Dordi, 
etc., of Naosari, the Nek-s4at Zhans, Behermand 
Khansi Taley^rkhans, Seths and others of Surat, the 
Mirztos of Udwara, and others had come into promi- 
nence. But much cannot be said with certainty about 
the community as a whole. Mr. Morland^ says that the 
position of the Parsees was not clear. Eev. Terry (1616-16) 
said that their profession was husbandry. Mundy (1632) 
said that it was that of cultivating palm trees.® Father 
A. Monserrate (1680) could not even distinguish them at 
Naosari from other Indians and mixed them up with non- 
Parsees of the place. It was at Surat that Thevenot (1660) 
found them to be conspicuous figures. Q-arcia da Orta 
(1634) had found them to be traders. Prom Akbar^s time, 
they began to turn a little from agriculture to commer- 


1 The subjects of this correspon deuce are noted in the compt* 
lations, known as the Riviyats. Tide my Introduction to Ervad Manekji 
Rustomji Unwala’s Rivl^yat of Darab Hormuzdiftr, for their contents. 

^ India at the death of Akbar, by W. H. Morland, p. 23. 

3 It seems, that they had inherited this art of cultivating the 
palm trees and preparing a witte^ a kind of healthy drink, from this, 
from the times of their Achaltaenian forefathers. According to 
Herodotus, the king of distant* Ethiopia (modern Abyssinia), though 
he believed that his Abyssinians lived longer pn their wheat than the 
Persians, attributed tH6 health of the Persians, whatever it be, to their 
health-giving wine, miadfe from palm trees. 
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i3ial career ’’ in wliicli they have since accomplished sno* 
cess*^ They had gone for business, from Gujarat, the place 
of their head-quarters, to distant places like Delhi, Agra 
and even Kashmir. But, whatever their pursuit, they had, 
to a great extent, faithfully adhered to their faith. Their 
literature was mostly confined to religion, in the matter oE 
which they occasionally consulted their co-religionists in 
Persia. So, it were not the Parsees of India that drew here 
Azar Kaiw^n and his party. On the other hand, from what 
happened in later times, when the written works of some 
of the disciples of Azar Kaiwan were sought after and 
translated, at the instance of the first Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy, Baronet, in the middle of the last century, it 
seems probable, that, possibly, their advent in India, drew 
the attention of the Indian Parsees to them and to their 
beliefs. So, as all the members of the party were of a 
mystic frame of mind, it seems probable that it was the 
religious fervour of the time in the Moghul Court of 
Akbar that drew them here. I will here speak on the 
.state of that religious fervour. 


II 


AKBAR AND HIS TIMES. 


The Court of the Moghul Emperors of India^ was a king 
The Moghul academy, where men of literature, 


Etnperoi’s of India 
AS friends of Lite- 
rature. 


secular and religious, and men of art and 
science, met under the patronage of the 
rulers. Their patronage and encourage- 


1 Ihid^ Vide my Gujarati History of the Parsee Panchayat 
of Bombay, in two volumes, Vol. I, Preface page V- 

2 The years of the rule of the early Moghul rulers were as 
ioUows — Baber 1525 to *X5SiO ; Humayun 1530 to 1556 ; Akbar 
1556 to 1605; Jehangir 1605 to 1627; Shah Jehan 1627 to 165vS and 
Aurungzeb 165S to 1707* 
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ment drew many outsiders to India, not only to the Eoyaf 
Courts, but to the country in general. The period of ther 
Moghul rule was a splendid period in various ways. It wa^ 
specially a period of literary advancement. Most of them 
wrote, or got written under their own personal instruc- 
tions, their memoires. Humayun was a lover of books 
and he is said to have carried his own chosen library 
wherever he went, even in his wars and flights^ after 
defeat. His successors inherited that love of books and 
they encouraged the cause of Persian literature. Akbar 
the Great, though said to be illiterate — and his illiteracy 
has been defended by his great Minister Abu FaziaP**-^as" 
a great friend of literature and arts. 


Akbar 
M) Stic. 


Akbar was more or less a mystic from his boyhood.* 
At the boyish age of 16, he is said to* 
* ^ have “mounted a specially vicious Ir&kt* 

horse, named Hairto, and rode ofi, lea- 
ving orders that nobody, not even a groom, should follow 
him. He dismounted and was supposed to have ‘ assumed 

the posture of communing with his God’ Akbar was* 

by nature a mystic, who sought earnestly, like his Sufi 
friends, to attain the ineffable bliss of direct contact 
with the Divine Eeality, and now and again believed or 
fancied that he had succeeded. His temperament wae 
profoundly melancholic, and there seems to be some 
reason to suspect that, at times, he was not far from 
the danger of falling into a state of religious mania”.^' 


1 Vide iny paper on a Fetition in Persian verse by Dastur Kai- 
^ Icobdd of ^Naosari to j Emperor Jebangir (Jour* CAma^'Oftental 
Mnstitute, No. 13. Fide my** Dastur Kaikobad Mahiyar^s Petition to 

Jfihangir and Laudatory Poem to Khurram^(Shah ‘ Jehiin) ’'^, p. 103, 

2 Vrde my paper on ** King Akbar and the,Persian translation^ of 
‘J5an6krifc Book's*’ Before tie let Oriental .Conference at Ppona 

of the Bbaudarkar Oriental Kesearch* Institute (1924-25), 

J>»it II, pp. 84 107). 3 Smith’s ‘Akbar, the Great Moghul,’» p. 160, 
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Tincenfe Smith’, further on, thus sums up Akbar’s 
-religious views : “ His religious speculations and vagaries 
rested primarily on the fact that he was born with the 
mystic temperament. Even in the early years of his 
reign, when he was a zealous pilgrim to the shrines of 
the saints, a generous builder of mosques, and a willing 
persecutor of unorthodox theologians, his orthodoxy was 
modified by a strain of mysticism based chiefly on the 
writings of the Persian Sufi poets- Later in life he came 
in more under the influence of Hindu pantheistic doctrine, 
which has close affinities with Sufi teaching. Through- 
out all phases he seems always to have cherished the 
■fmystic’s ideal of close and direct communion with G-od, 
|inobsoured by priestly intervention or disputable dog- 
mas .... He remained a mystic to the end.”* 

Among the various activities of the time of Akbar, 
one was in the matter of religion. His 
zeal for an eclectic religion was well 
^iime drew Azar known. It had been known far and 
*scTples to“lndia? It drew towards India the atten- 

tion of many foreigners. Some of these 
foreigners were attracted direct to his Eoyal Court, and 
.some te other parts of the country. Akbar was a religi- 
,ous-minded man who saw a religion behind all religions, 
-whb'SBtv a Gnd or Glod, behind the gods of all reli- 
gicAs. With this view, he secured the bompany of 
Hihdu Yogisi G-urus and Sahyiasis, Mahomedan Pirg and 
Eaktfs, Ohfistian fathers and clergymen and Parsee 
DaithiB and Mobads. 

j^ar Kaiwan and his disciples were ambng those who 
had'bome at this time to India, to fhe ooxmtiV of Sanya- 
jsis ^dhus. Yogis and Fakirs- Akbar was bom in 
JL5^ and died in 160B. Azar Kaiwan was bom in 


l Ibid. pp. 348-349. 
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1533 and died in 1613. So, lie was his contemporary and 
was older than Akbar by nine years. In Persia itself, 
they were already drawn towards riazat towards 

abstemiousness and austerities which, they believe^, were 
practised even by their ancient Peshdadian, Kayllnian 
and Sassanian Kings. So, the talk of Akbar’s religioua 
frame of mind, of his inclination towards riazat^ Yog, 
and such other matters, and of his converse with people 
who practised these, seem to have drawn to India many 
people of Akbar’s tendency of mind. Among these were 
Azar Kaiwan and his disciples. 

Azar Kaiwan does not seem to have come into any 
contact with the court of Akbar. Some of his disciples 
had come to Akbarabad (Agra). But his and his fol- 
lower’s head-quarters during the time were at Patna» 
It was the religious fervour of the time in India, due 
to the influence of the eclectic trend of mind of Akbar, 
that seems to have drawn the mystic-minded Zoroastrians^ 
of Persia to India, but for his head-quarters, Azar 
Kaiwan chose Patna. 

^ The reason, why Azar Kaiwan and his disciples- 

«r, . .V made Patna their head-quarters is not 

Why at Patna > • . , 

quite clear. But, we know, that Patna^ 

was one of the old centres of Buddhist belief. At Pani 

Pahari (Five Hills), about half a mile south of Patna, there 

stood some old ruins. The old palace of Chandragupta's 

Pataliputra stood at Kumrah^r near Patna. The ruins- 

are the remnants of old Buddhist stupas or Jain cupolas# 

Some of the ruins are said to have been of the times of 

the Nandas who preceded Chandragupta. Some of the 

earliest remains of Buddhism in India are in the Eaja^ 

griha Hills of the Patna District. So, it seems that Patna- 

may have become, in Azar Kaiwan^s time, a seat of old 

Indian philosophy and mysticism. 
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AUTHORITIES FOE AN ACCOUNT OF AZAR 
KAIWAN AND HIS DISCIPLES. 

Our main authorities for an account of Azar 
Kaiwan and his disciples is the Persian Dabistau, 
written in India. Besides this, there are the smaller 
works of some of his disciples, of which I will speak 
later on, wdiich give some insight into their work. 
I will here speak of the Dabistan, known as the 
Dabistan-i-Maz^hab O^****!*^)? i.e., the School of 

Religious Creeds. The word Dabistan is a contraction 
of Pahlavi Dapiristan or Dabiristan.i 

Among Persian books relating to mystic sects and 
The Dabistan beliefs and austere practices 
. I think the Dabistan and the Desatir are 

more known than any other book in Northern India and 
perhaps in the city of Patna. I myself have heard much 
of the Dabistan, in my travels in Northern India, even 
in the distant Kashmir, during my three visits of the 
beautiful valley. They were taken in the last century, 
to a great extent, and, even now, to a certain extent, to 
be two Parsi or semi-Parsi books. Both have been trans- 
lated into Gujarati for the Parsis. The present Parsi 
students refer more to the English translation by Shea 
and Troyer than to the Gujarati translation with an 
invocation to God in Persian and Pahlavi^, by Mobed 

1 Steingass thinks that it may also be a contraction of 

t§.u a place where adab^ * e., politeness, or good breeding, 

is tjaught. 

2 Dabistan-ul-Mazahab, published in 1S15 at Bcrabay, The 
second edition appeared in 1845. Of this translator, Far dun ji Murz» 
hanji, his grandson Mr, Kaekobad Byramji Marzban, in bis life of his 
grandfather “ 

says, that he himself was much of a 
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Fardunji Murzbanjr, the pioneer of the Gnjarati press in 
India. I will quote here what I have said elsewhere^ 
about these two books: '“Had it not been for the 
honoured name of Sir William Jones, ‘ the Columbus of 
the new Old World of Sanskrit and Persian literature ^ 
they would not have perhaps drawn that attention^ 
Sir William Jones attached a good deal of importance 
to them, especially to the Dabistan, from the historical 
point of view. In his Asiatic Researches^, he grew 
enthusiastic over the Dabistan and called its discovery 

* a fortunate discovery ^ as dissipating a cloud and casting 

* a gleam of light on the primeval history of Irto and of 
the human race’, of which, he ' had long despaired and 
which could hardly have dawned from any other 
quarter As the English translators say, “ it was the 
state, of religion, prevailing in those days in Hindostan,, 
that he (the author) describes 

At one time, one Mohsan Fani was taken to be the 
rrii, c 9'Uthor of the Dabistan. Sir W. Jones 

author of , , , . , _ « ^ 

the took him to be so*^ Capt. Kennedy 

was the first to show that he was 
wrong.^ Wi lliam Erskine supported him, on the autho- 

Sl,4hu (of the type of ^Azar-Kaiwan himseJf). 

le, “In his food, drink and living, he was , 

4 Vide. my into the Work of the B. B. K. A. S. Ammg^ , , 

the iastaoo years'from a Parsee point of view »* (1905), p. 21. 

2 Vol, 11^ pp, 43''66. The sixth Discourse on the Persians, 
delivered on 19th February 1789^ 

8 Vide my ** Glimpse into the Work of the B, B* R, A. p. 

4 ShWand ’Troyer, Translation. Vol. I, Preface^ p, XV. 

5 Asiatic Researches, Vol. II, p. 48. 

8 Preliminary remarks in his paper, « Notice respecting the 
R^fion introduced lDth I»i^by4*^the EnipOror AklwiiSi^^ Transactions 
^f «l|^^Lf^ry VoLdI, pp.^25e-23a. 
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rity of the G-uW-Eaiia, or Charming Hose of Lachmi 
UariPlfyen, who flourished in Hydrabad.^ Dastur Mulla 
Feroze^ supported them and explained, how the mistake 
arose. Mohsan Fani, having been quoted in the very 
beginning of the Dabistan, was mistaken for the author.^ 

The Dabistan is not original in some of its contents* 
For example, in its chapter on the Shahi Din (Chapter 
X, Sec* 2) it has taken well-nigh verbatim® some passages 
from Badaoni^s Muntakab-al-Tavdrikh. As to some 
particulars about the author, whoever he may be, we 
find the following particulars,^ as gathered from his 
work « 

(1) He had come to India as a child from Persia, 
where he was born in about 1616 A.C. (2) In 1618 A.O. 
(H. 1028), Mobad Hushiy^r, one of Azar Kaiwan’s dis- 
cit)Ies, carried him as a child to B^lk Natha ( 

.a great Yogi, to receive his blessings. (3) In 1623 A.O. 

he went from Patna to Akbarabad (Agra). 
Mofead Hushiyar carried him in his arms as a boy 
whoB^-he took him to Chatur Vapah ( ), 

an ascetic of the Nagar® Brahmins (4) Be- 

tween 1627 and 1643, he moved about, now and then, 
between Kashmir and Lahore. (6) Between 1684 and 1649, 
he i^isit ed several towns of Punjab and Gujarat. (6) When 

iSi'd JI,ipp.t39^%a9a‘ 2598. 

2 Vide my " Glimpse iuto the Work of the B. B. H. A. 
p. 127-28. 

B Vide The^i Pai^si^at'^tbe 

i)aste^.Meherjl (Joar.3.B.B.A.a, Vol. XM, No. 5S,ipp. $13.35.) 

Videjcxxy ^*Paraees at the Court of Akbar aod. Dasti^ Meherji Eaim/* 
-(I0%^p. 15.17. 

'% !Vi^e Shea and 1?royer*s aoooimt in the .preface of the Trauma* 
iion^kf^bmlan. pp. XIIl ff. 5 Bombay JEd.p, 9 . , 

6 Shea and Troyer are nrrong in giving the, name a«, 
of Nagar (Vol. II, p. 142), 
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in Gujarat, he seems to hav^ gone to Naosari, and ta 
have had a talk, when there, with the well-known com* 
piler of the Eivayats, Dastur Burzo Kamdin. He may 
have got some information about Zoroaster and Zoroas* 
trianism from this Burzo Kamdin.^ (7) He was perhaps 
at Meshhad in 164:3 and (8) at Sikakul in 1653. (9) He 
died in 1670, in the 11th year of the reign of Aurangzebr- 

The Contents o As to what the Dabistan contains' 

the Dabistan as ^ follows in the book itself : 

given by the 

Author. 


O- ^3 ^ 3 '^33^ 0''<^ 3 0^^ 

i-Lb 1 J OlJl 3 lA—s^ J 3 


Translation In this book, named Dabistan, there * 
is given some account (lakhti) of the knowledge and 
work and manners of the ancients, and of the words and. 
actions of the later ones (ie*, the moderns) (as described) 
by those who know what is known and see what is 
hidden (and by) the worshippers of outward forms (ie., 
exoterics) and the choosers of inner meaning (i.e., 
esoterics). (All this is given) without lessening or dimi- 
nishing anything, without hatred (<>«) or jealousy and 
without corroborating (asbAt) or refuting (abtAl). 

The Dabistan is divided into seven teachings (t‘alim 

The Divisious of Of these, the first fulim is on the 

the Dabistan- _ ,, ^ .vat 

knowledge (m arafat of the faith- 

1 Vide my paper on **The Birth-place of Zoroaster in the* 
Journal of the K R. Gama Oriental Institute, No. 9, pp. 75-78* Vide- 
my Cama Oriental Institute Papers,” pp, 204-5. 

2 Bombay Ed. p. 2, 1 9 
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of tlie Parsis Ttis first oliapter is divided 

into 16 views [yiazar The first nasar treats of the 

beliefs, of the learning ( and of the practices ( tK ) of 
the Sipasians (one of the 13 sects of the Persians). The 
second nasar speaks of the revealings of the great men 

( ) of the Sipasians. 

The other 13 nasar s of the first division of the Parsees 
are the following : — 

3. The followers of the Book of Abad 

4. Jamshaspis 

B. Samradis (o'’.-’* ->*")• 

6. Ehodanis 

7. Eadis (oti-^lj). 

8. Shidrangis (o'r^J-’r^)* 

9. Paekeris 

10. Milanis (o*^^)* 

11. Alaris (o'ij'^l)- 

12. Shidabis (olrt*-*:^)- 

13. Akhshis (oh^l). 

14. Zardashtis (oV^ 

16. Mazdakis ( o'^-’,^’)* 

, The first sect, the Sipasians, are also generally spoken- 
of as the Parsees (o'r'.>’i)* They are also called Iranians 
Among these, there is a sect, (perhaps a sub- 
sect) which is known as Yazdis (c>*‘.-’a’) or Yezdanis 
(oVJ'SJi) or Abadis ( oV'’.' ^ or Sepasis (o'r*'^) or Hushis- 
(oU>*) or Anushagan (o'^’^j’l) or Azar Hushangyans* 
( j j| ) or Azaris { O^J ). 

1 Shea and Troyer translate t^alim and nazar freely as Chap 
ter and Section. 
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This division and sub-divisions show that, among the 
Parsees or Persians, there were several'seots of various • 
beliefs. 

IV 

SOURCES OF MATERIALS FOR THE FIRST 
CHAPTER (ON THE PERSIANS) OF 
THE DABISTAN. 

Prom wHat the author of the Dabistan says, at the very 
end of his book,^ it appears, that he met learned 

representatives of the five great religions — the religions^ 

of the Hindus ( J *^ ), Jews ( )? Magis ( ), Chris- 
tians ( ) and Mahomedans ( ) and learnt from 

them. He then wrote this book. In the matter of the 
very first chapter ( ) on the religion of the 
Parsi&n ( ), he quotes, now and then, a number 

of their writings. They are the following^ 

1. Amighto ( 0 ^^ )^- 

2. Desatir ( )^. 

3. D&rlt-i-Askandar ( by H&vat 

Hfiry^r who was of the Kiyan 

sect and a follower of the Yazdani§,n faith* 

4. AkhtarastiiU 

1 Bombay Ed. p. 334, L 12* 2 Ibid. J. 16. 

3 Pide Shtoa and Troyer’s Vol. I, Preface p. XVII. Vide tbe 

of the text "^for tbfe names in Persian, pp,*7,B, te, 2^4, ^ 

4 Vide Shea and Troyer, pa^^YH^ It , 

name^aa Amighast^iH - 7, V 2* 

5 md. p. 8, U 11, 6 IbkL p, 12, 1. 12. 7 Ibid , }. , 
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6. Jashan-e-Sadeli ( » ) by Mobad Husbiyar 

6. SarM-i-Mastto ( 6^^ ^3^** ) by Mobad Hushi- 

yar^. 

7. Jdm-i-Kaikhtisru ( 3jr^ ) by Mobad Khnda 

Jui ( 1-^ )3. It is a commentary ( ) on 

the poetical writings ( ) of Azar Kaiwan. 

8. Sbarastto ( by Farzaneh Behram ebn 

Farhad ( CfJ Tbis book is called 

‘‘ Sbarastan-i-Danesb va Gulistto-i-Binasb"' 

9. Zardasbt Afskdr ) by Mobad Sarusb. 

(cT'j^y. 

10. Nosh Daru i.e., pleasing drink) by the 

above Mobad Sarnsh'^. 

11. Sagangbin )®, i.a., Oxyme], a mixture o£ 

vinegar ( ) and honey ^ 0^1 ), also by the 

above Mobad Sarush. 

12. Bazam gah ( )®, place of assembly. Shea 

and Troyer say (VoL I, p.tXVni) that the 
name of the author is not known ; but, I thinks 
it seems 4h.at he was Barizaneh Khnshi 
( ^3^ '***Oj* ) whose name is mentioned before 
its name^<> ^ j c-iC 

13. Arzang Mani (v^'U ) Le,, the house orthe^ 

_ gaflery of-Mtoi, by Farzaneh Behram, son of 

1 Bombay JBd. p. 24, 1. 5. 

2 lUd.^ p, 25, I 18. B Ibid. p. 25, 1. 18. 4 Ibid. J. 21. 

. 5. A. City and ^Rose-garden of Sight, Ibid Zb, 

e /hid. p. 26, 1.7. 

7 Bom. Ed. p. 37, L 13. $ Z&ic?. The word also written 

^ Bid, p. 34, 1. 12. 10 Ibid. 
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Farh&d, who was known as the small 
younger) or junior Bahram.^ 

14. Tapreh-i-Mobadi ( ‘j? ), the Kettle- 
drum of the Mobads,^ by Mobad Paristar 

15. Dadist&n-Aurseh ( )®. 

16. Amiz-i-Farhang ( <-^y* j/ • )* which treats of 
the Abadiyeh Derwishes ( v'*.' 

17. Mihin Farosh®. CKt* 

18. Andarz-i Jamshid ba Abtin ( «^Ji ), 

i.e., Admonitions of Jamshed to Abtin, by 
Farhang Dastur ( i-SUj )6. 

Shea and Troyer in their text (Preliminary Dis- 
course, p. XVIII) name the next as No. 19 “ Eazabad 
composed by Shidab ”. The name Shidab is Shidah 

(‘-‘r* )7 as properly given by them in the Index (Vol. Ill, 
p. 373, col. 2). But I do not think that is a separate 
authority. Again, as usual, these translators do not give 
the reference in the preliminary discourse. In the refer- 
ence given by them in the Index, we do not find the 
name of the authority as Bazabad. So, there seems to be 
some mistake on their part. 

19. Samrdd Nftmeh ( ■»! j— >, ) by Kamg&r )* 

1 Bombay Ed. p. 40, 11. 6-7. 

2 Ibid, p. 40, 1. 20. It j^ves the name as ‘jJ A Datapreh wbiob 
'is evidently a mistake. The .j dal is added by mistake. 

3 Ibid. p. 43, 11. 18-19. 4 Ibid. p. 48, I. ll. Shea and 

Troyer give the name as Amisash (Vol. I, p, 145). 

5 This book, according to the Dabistan, speaks of a miracle of 
Zoroaster, not spoken of elsewhere, of Zoroaster keeping two evil- 
minded persons hanging in the air (Shea I, p. 244), 

6 /6id. p. 64, 1. 20. 

7 Ibid. p. 64, L 20. 3 Ibid. p. 66, 1. 19. 
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20. Eamzastin ( ) by. Zardust^. 

The known books men- 

fcooks in the list tioned in the above list® the following 
the Dabistan, « , 

lour are known : — 

1. The Desatir (No. 2). 

2. The Jam-i-Kaikhusm (No. 7) by Mobad Khuda 
Jui. 

3. The Sharistan-i-Danesh va Gulistan-i-Binash 

(No. 8), i.e., the City/ of Knowledge and the 
Garden of Sight, by Farzaneh Behram. I 
think that it is the same as that known as the 
“ Sharistan-i-Ohehar Chaman”. 

4. The Zardasht Afsh&r (No. 9), by Mobad Sarosh. 

The English translators of the Dabistan, after enu- 
merating the books, say that “of the twenty-three 
books just enumerated, a part of the third® only is known 
io Us, namely, that of the Desatir.”'* But they are 
mistaken. Three more also are known. I will briefly 
jpeak of these four. 

As to the Desatir, referred to as an authority by the 

. Dabistan, it was first brought to the 
1. The Desatir. , , i.t js t j- 

notice of the learned public or India 

And then of Europe, by Dastur Mulla Eeroze of Bombay, 

whose father Kaus had purchased a manuscript copy of 

it in 1778 A.O. at Isphahan. It was first published in 

two volumes, in 1818 A.O., by Mulla Eeroze. The glos- 

■sary of difficult and rare words was given by Mulla 

Eeroze himself, and the English translation was given, 

with the help of Mulla Eeroze, by Mr. William Erskine, 

1 Ibid. p. Ill, U 17. 

2 Shea and Troyer give the names of three more. 

3 They make a mistake. It is the’ second in their list. 

4 The Dabistan by Shea and Troyer, Vol. I, Preface, p, XIX 
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the then Chief Police Officer of Bombay, who was re- 
quested by Sir John Malcolm, the then Governor of 
Bombay, to undertake the work. The first volume con- 
tains (a) the text of the Desatir in its original, in, what 
is called, a heavenly language, (&) translation and com- 
mentary in Persian, by Sasan V, and (c) the above said 
glossary. The second volume contains Erskine’s trans- 
lation. 

When Jonathan ^Duncan, the then Governor of 
Bombay, first came to know of it, he “ considered himself 
as supremely fortunate in having at length made the 
longed-for discovery.^” He requested Mulla Peroze “ to 
show it to no person whatever, and, having undertaken 
a translation of it, continued to prosecute his work, at 
intervals, for several years, intending, on his return to 
England, to present it to His Majesty as the most* valuable 
tribute which he could bring from the East'’.® But 
Duncan died in Bombay, before he could finish 
the translation. The discovery of the book in Bombay 
was made much of, even by Marquis Hastings, the then 
Quvemor-Q^nerai of India, who, during his “ public visi- 
tation’’ of the College of Port William on the 16th July 
1816 spoke of it as a “ literary curiosity”.® But William 
Erskine began his work, by setting this* book in- itS' 
proper position, as a book of no special dmportance in 
throwing any authentic light upon the history »and reli- 
gion of apoient Persia. The» author, of the bookti&not 
known, but he seems-ito* have been aiMofoad or JEkatsea 
priest. 

’Th(d' late Mr. Sheriarji Dddabhai' 'Bhairticha^‘''Who 

1 l^ansaotions of the Literary Society of Bombay, Vol. Hr 
p. 368. 2s p.;S69> fufethe lleeatir^ (t€lS .A.CI.} I, Frefaoe- 
P.VIH, Th^,Gtajai^JB<l.(of4848, Ewfaijeup, IX. 
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studied tke subject of the Desatir thoroughly, nearly a 
century after the first discussion on it, thus sums up his 
views : “ It is erroneous to reckon the Das4tir as one of 
the genuine Zoroastrian writings, as it is neither coeval 
with the Avesta nor with the writings of the earlier 
Sasanian times- It is decidedly a production of still 
later times- Although its teaching is professedly antago- 
nistic to the Mosaic, the Christian, the Manichean, the 
Mazdakian, and the Muhammadan doctrines, it does not 
also wholljr agree with all the doctrines of Zoroastrianisnic 
Its tendency is more towards the Hindu, Buddhistic and 
Platonic philosophies. Por example, it prohibits the use 
of animal flesh as food, and encourages asceticism, self- 
mortification, celibacy, and renouncement of the world. Its 
treatment of the dead body by washing it with pure and 
rose water, and interring or burning it, is diametrically 
opposed to that of Zoroastrianism, to which all these 
methods are repugnant. It also considerably differs 
from the Zoroastrian writings in points of chronology,^ 

1 For an example of the calculation of time by the Dabistan, 
which often takes the Desatir as its authority, we hare the following 
figures (Bombay Ed, p 6, Ih 17-22. Shea and 'froyer^s transJadoB 
YoLI, p. 14):- 

One Revolution of the Saturn ^ ^ 1 

,9 »» SO days — a month ) 

„ „ 12 months = a year ( JL) 

million years = 1 Fird (i> ^9 ) 

(ji jlj®) Fard = ] Verd ( Jj,) 

„ Yard = 1 Hard (-5^ ) 

„ Mard= 1 

3000 Jad= 1 Did (:>]:>) 

2000 DM= 1 ZId (^13) 

Shea and Troyer give the word ddd as wdd» 
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mytliojogy and history; and its so-called dsm&ni, or 
celestial lan^age, is decidedly a conventional jargon 
composed of later Pahlavi, Persian and Hindi dialects. 
The very syntax of the Dasatir betrays its recent origin. 
When we consider all these points we caiinot put it in 
the category of the reliable orthodox Zoroastrian wri- 
tings”.^ 

I will quote here, what I have said of the Desatir, 
elsewhere®, as giving my views about it : “ Now, what 
is it, that the Desatir wants to teach us ? It is something, 
that is Zoroastrian,' and something, that is Brahminid and 
Buddhistic. It is, to a certain extent, sufeistic in its tea- 
chings. It contains the mystic ideas found in Zoroastri- 
anism, Brahminism and Buddhism. It is a book of a 
certain sect of believers, who, now and then, appear in 
difterent countries, and in difierent ages, and who look 
to, what is called, the esoteric side of things, as opposed 
to the exoteric, and who look to the mystic side of almost 
all religions for their elements of belief. Erskine’s 
estimate of the Desatir is well-nigh correct, when he 
says : ‘ Par from regarding the doctrines of the Desatir 
and the historical narrative of the Dabistan as resting on 

unexceptionable authority I consider the whole of 

the peculiar doctrine ascribed to Mahabad and Hoshang as 
being borrowed from the mystical doctrines of the Persi- 
an Sufis and from the ascetic tenets and practices of the 
Yogis and Sanyasis of India, who drew many of their 
opinions from the Vadanti School®.” 

1 The Dasatir, being a paper prepared for the Tenth ' Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists held at Geneva in 1891 A.C-, by Sheri* 
arji Dadabhai BbaVneha (1907), p. 97. 

2 Vide my ** Glimpse into the work of the B. Bt Eoyal Asiatic 
Society," p. 23, 

8 Transactions of the Literarv Societv of Bnmhav. Vnl 
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The word Desatir is plural of a 

rule, a oai 3 f)n, a learned man. The Pers. plural would 
be Dasturto. So, some scholars argue, that it cannot 
be an old Persian book. Other readings are Desttoir 
in one manuscript.^ The Bombay edition in one place 
gives it as Vasatir ( ).^ In this name the (dal) 

may have been misread as i (vav). In the Desatir we 
read v4dan ( 0 ) for dadan ( D ) and v4ram ( ) 

for dtom ( ). 

The Dabistan quotes Desatir as a work of the Sipl;* 
sians, i.e., ‘'the adherents of the most ancient religion 
of Persia.^' As to the time when the Desatir was written, 
the Persian translator and commentator of the Desatir is 
said to be Sllsto-i- Panjum, i.e., the 6th Sassan,^ who is‘ 
said to have lived in the times of Khusru Parviz. IE that 
be so, the Persian rendering was in the 7th century A.O. 
The original Desatir, in its peculiar language in that case, 
must be taken as having been written long before that. 
But the linguistic examination of the old language does 
not permit us, as pointed out by Mr. Sheriar ji Bharucha, 
to place it in very olden times. 

Mr. Norris speaks of the old language as “ nothing 
more than * Deri disguised^^^^ He also speaks of it as 
.an invented jargon. Sylvestre de Sacy decided against 
•the antiquity of the book and its language.® William 

I Sbea and Troyer^s Translation, Vol. 1, p. 20, n. 1. 

% Bom. Ed. p. 8, 1. 11. 

3 The 1st Sassan is said to have flourished in the times of 
Alexander the Great, about 323 B.C. 

4 The Asiatic Journal for November 1820* Vol. pp. 421-480. 
The article of Norris is quoted in full by Dastiir Kekobad, the suc- 
-ce^or of Mulla Feroze^ in hk Gujarati Edition of 1848 A (J., Preface 
.pp. XLI-XLVII, , 

5 714^ Troyer^ii^ Pabistan, I Preface p. XXX VI. 
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von SoUegel called the language a “ refined forgery.”*' 
I do not think, that the language may be called an inten- 
tional forgery. Some mystic writers aim at* a kind of 
■secrecy in the expression of their doctrines. So, in this- 
book also, the author used, what he thought to be a 
mystic dialect made up from the dialects of the difierent 
regions, from which he drew his mystic tenets.® 

The second known book is Jam-i Kaikhusru. The 
Persian text of this book was published' 

2. Jam-i-Kai- in 1043 ]3y gayad Abdul Pattah, Mir 
khusru. 

) Ashrafally ( •AjAI ) 

in 1848 , at the instance of the first Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy, under the title of 

Ui . It also contains 

a Gujarati translation bearing the title : 
ana'll 

As to the object for writing this book, the author 
Blhuda Jui says : “ Several Yazdanians wished from me 
(who am) a wine bibler^ (a drunkard) and a seeker of 
the light of God,'' by name Khuda Jui NamdUr, that I 
may write a commentary upon .the revelations (musha- 
hadat) of the king or leader of the philosophers of the- 
‘ Ishraqi Sect’ (i.e., the Illuminati), who is Azar Kaiwan.” 
Khuda Jui accepted the request. As one of those, who- 
requested him to write the book, was Kaikhusru, son of 
Kaiwan, he named fr'i") the book Jam-i-Kaikhusru. 

1 Ihid p» XLV 

2 Vide ray ** irlimpse into the work of the p. 25. 

3 MakS.shafi.t, ^‘revelations, ecstasies, ecstatic contemplations 
of God;^ 

4. tAy lit*> a drinker of wine. Here, the word wine is used 
in the Sutistio sense of “ divine knowledge 

.6 fj; Bazam, in- Arabic, means “ biting with the front teeth, 

milking with the forefinger, stealing a garment?^ (Steingass), The- 
word in a Sufistic sense means f a meeker of knowledge^ 
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The mention of the name of Kaiwan here, as the 
father of Kaikhusru who was a leading man, after Dastnr 
Azar Kaiwan of the Ishraqi sect, to which Dastur Azar 
Kaiwan belonged, had led some, for example, Dastnr 
Edalji D. San jana, to mistake him to be the son of Das- 
tur Azar Kaiwan. But this Kaiwan and Azar Kaiwan 
^are difterent persons. The book consists of 4 gushcisis 
( Splendour or Light. The first gushctsb is 

.on visions or dreams (ruy4 The second is on hidden 
or mystic subjects ( w*/ ). The third is on the con* 

■dition of recovering from ecstatic conditions ( ^ )• 

And the fourth is on drawing out one^s soul from the 
body ( ). The first gusTicisb is divided into 11 fctvuQS 

( ) or Lights. Though this work is written by Azar 

Kaiwan’s disciple, Khuda Jui, it may be taken as oonta,in- 
ing a writing of Azar Kaiwan himself, because, it is a 
'Commentary on a woi'k of Azar Kaiwan. The book there- 
fore is ordinarily known as Makashafat-i- Kaiwan (c»UaIS^ 
), i.e., Revelations of Kaiwan. The author of the 
T^ook was, as said above, Mobad Khuda Jui 
i.e., one in search of God- The text, which the English 
4iranslators of the Dabistan have followed, gives the name 
.as Khuda Jai, (i.e., the place of God or one who makes God 
•his place). But, the name Khuda Jui seems to be more 
significant. The Bombay edition gives it as Khuda Jui. 
Kot only that, but the Persian text of the book itself, 
which, Shea and Troyer, as they themselves seem to 
•say^, had not seen, also gives the name as Khuda Jui.^ 

The Sharist^n is spoken of in the Dabistan as Sha- 
.3.'rheShari8tftx>. ristan-i-Danesli va Gulistan-i-Binash. 

City of Wisdom and Garden or 

1 Vol. I, Preface p. XIX. 

S The Bombay Ed. of Abdul Fattah (1848), Persian 
page 1. 3 1 Vide also 1st page of Pers. preface 1. 9. 
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Sight). It is the same as the Sharistan, ordinarily hnowip 
as the Sharistan-i-'Ohehar Ohaman (*.e., the City of 
Four Gardens).^ It also is said to have been written 
by Farzaneh Behram bin Farhad Aspandiyar Parsi 

The author, with some others^ 

had Farzaneh (<13^) prefixed td his name as a title. The- 
author® was a well known disciple of Azar Kaiwan. He 
traced his descent from Godrez Keshwad, the Prime 
Minister of Kaikhusru. The proper old Pahlavi form of 
Sharistan* is Shatrostan. The proper Persian 

form would be Shehrastan ( ) . The author was a 

1 Manuscript of the Mulk Feroze Library, presented by Bai 

Shiriubai, the widow of Mr. Merwanji Khodabakhsh (Catalogue by 
Edward Eehatzek, VIII, 56, p. 204), folio 2a, 1. 13. The Mulla Feroze 
Library has a manuscript of the version, not a full translation, of this 
work by Dastur Eduiji Darabji Rustomji Sanjana, in, what he called, 
the Hindi, i,e., Gujarati language. It is a free version with comments, 
here and there, of the translator ( ^*1 

The Ms. of the version has, in all, 548 
folios, i.e.f 1096 pages, written in a beautiful Gujarati hand. It was 
presented to the Library in 1914, by the late Mr. Jamshedjee Bomanjee 
Wadia, a Trustee of the Wadia Fire Temple, of which the translator 
was the Dastur. The Library has another Ms. in Persian dated 
19, ma7i3^ year 1179, written at the direction of Khodabax Meherban 
of Yazd (The above catalogue, %bid. No. 57, vide f. 251a for the date).. 

2 For an account of the author as given in the Dabistan, vide 
below. 

3 A lithographed text is published in Bombay in (Yazdazardi) 
1223, i.e,, 1851 A.C., by Shiavakhsh ibn Hormuzdiyar Yazdani Irani, 
p. 684, 1. 12. Its title runs thus, as given in English: ** ShSrist&n-i- 
-Oh^WOhafoan by Furzane Behram bin Purhad, published by Behdin 
Shiaivtix bin^Hormuzdyar Irarfi, Bombay, Lithographed at Dadoomiya^ab 

bf Yldro^sW YeMJerd im, A*l>. 18^4,»» p. 1. 
This title page is preceded by 6 prefatory pages in Persian, wherein* 
the puT>Ifehhr says (p. ^5,1. 145 t^tat 'he whs helped by Mr. Manookjii 
Sorabji Ashuran ^ ' 
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learned Zoroasfcrian, versed in Arabic also, fie quotes 
from tbe Koran also.^ 

The work has four chamans. By chaman or gar- 
The four cha- den, the author means a division. The 
^ ^ ® first cJiaman treats of Creation. The 

second treats of the Kayaman kings 
and other miscellaneous advices. The third chaman 
treats of the Askanians and the Sassanians. The fourth 
chaman is said to have treated of Azar Kaiwan and 
of his ancestors and of their mystic practices. But, it 
(the fourth chaman) does not exist, because the Dabistan 
itself is supposed to form the fourth chaman. Dastur 
Edalji D. Sanjana says : — “ 'HHn 3 

Sil^' ajHH a V snillSl 

i%' &§' i5> annul @<lcll£ i 

^n«i cl sSl'^tcii'i'fl lcti«H &. cl Scii«H ctnw 
Si^Hi n^Hi^ & Mt^l cl I 51 ciirt Hi^n 

Dastur Edalji says, in this passage, that, out of the 
four chamans, only three exist. The fourth does not 
exist at all, but he had heard it from his teacher (ustfi,d), 
Rustam ji, that the Dabistan itself formed the fourth 
chaman and that it was all according to the Bindu 
religion, fiis teacher was his grand-father Rustumji, 
a learned Dastur of his time. 

This seems to be a very important statement, and it 
seems to lead to the solution of the question, as to who the 
author of the Dabi^an was. It seems to say, that Earzaneh 
Behram was the author of the Dabistan. But, in that case, 
one may say : “ fiow can then Earzaneh Behram speak 
of himself, in the Dabistan, in the^ list of ;^zar Kaiwan’s 
disoipjles, in the tliird person ?” But we must not, ^ud^^ 
of olden authors and of their old ways of writing by 
our present standard. 

* I * ^ .'cj - I v II - - ■ ■ ^,.<w . — , - 

1 Bombay Ed, p. 3, L 2. Da&tur version, fol. 

3a, U 15. 2 Folio 6b, 1. 16, of Dastur EdaljTs version. 
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4. Zardasht Afsh&r. 


Zardasht Afshar ( ) was written by 
Mobad Sarosh ibn Kaiwan ibn Kamgar 
C)\jf o;! This 

book, with two other books on similar subjects, was pub- 
lished in the Durbin Press of Bombay, at the instance 
of the first Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy.® Then, Sir Jam- 
set jee got it translated, by Mobad Dossabhai Sohrabji 
Munshi, and published in 1848 at the Jam-i-Jamshed 
Press. The other two Persian treatises, published and 
translated- with this, are Khishtab and Zindeh-rod. The 
Gujarati translation bears the name, “ Juin 

uHl The book was published by the Sir 

Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Translation Pund.® As I have not 
come across the original Persian, I will say here a few 
words about it, on the authority of the above Gujarati 
version. According to the translation, the author blesses, 
among others, one Kaikhusru Asfandiyar : 

Here he speaks of Kaikhusru, as the son of Azar 
Kaiwan. This is, as pointed out by me above, a mistake. 


The author says that Azar Kaiwan himself named it as 
" Zar-i-dasht Afshar,” and adds in a foot-note, that Zar-i- 
Dasht Afsh&r was a certain gold (zar) in the treasury of 
Elusru Purviz (d ""Ini-liHi 

6a' ^ 6a’ d 

sii6ctl 6Ul cWl owdl 6dl.) 


Thus, it was a kind of malleable gold that seems 


1 Bom. Ed. p. 261, 1. 27 ; p. 37, 1. 6. 

2 Vide ct*tl a3'l%6 ^IS, by Mobad 

Dossabhai Sorabji Munshi (1848), p. IK 1 have not come across 
fts Persian text, 

3 "^ide mj Gujarati History of the Parsi Punchayat, 7oK IK 

p, 827, 4 P. 2 of the second part of the Gujarati book. 
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■fco have given its name to the book,^ So, if we 
accept the significance, the word Dasht, in the words 
Dasht Afsh&r may perhaps be Persian Dasht ( c-Aj ), 
meaning “ dry musk ”, and afshftr may mean 

"“squeezing out”. But the significance seems to be 
doubtful. The English translators of the Dabistan mean 
by Zardasht AfshUr, “ the companion (afshar) of 
Zardusht But, on looking to the contents of the book, 
as given in the Grujarati work, I do not find any reason 
or ground to associate it with Zardusht or Zoroaster. The 
work is divided into 37 parts called Qual, i e., words. 

y 

AZAE KAIWAN. 

Now I will give some particulars about Azar Kaiwan 
and his disciples as mainly collected from the Dabistan, 
According to the Dabistan®, Azar Kaiwan was the 
chief ( .r- ) of the modern or the last ( ) Abddian 
or Azar Hushangian sect ( ajJ " ). 

His ascending genealogy was as follows : Azar Kaiwan 
— Azar Gushasb — Azar Zardusht — Azar 
^ Barzin— Azar Khurin — Azar Ain ( ') — 

AzarBehrto — Azar Nfish — AzarMehtar 
— the younger ( ) Azar Sassan, called the 6th Sassan 
— the elder Azar Sassan®, called the 4th Sassan— the young 
Azar Sassan, called the 3rd Azar Sassan— elder Azar 
Sassan, known as the 2nd Sassan — the Great (‘-O**) Azar 

1 For a towel made of sach. gold in the treasury of Khusru 
Farvi*, vide my paper “ Faghteen remarkable Things or Events of the 
Reign of Khusru Farviz (Chosroes II) of Persia (Jour. B.B.R.A.S., 
Vol. II (New Series), No. 2, p. 124. Vide my Asiatic Papers, Fart IV, 
'•'p. 32). 2 2nd Nazar, Bombay Ed., p. 29, 1. 8. 

3 The word in the Bombay ed. p. 29, 1. 10, ie a mistake for 

o-.i. 
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Sassan, called the 1st Azar Sassan— young ( ) Darab — 
old Darab— Bahman—Asfandiyftr — Q-ustasp— Lubrasp — 
Arvand — Kai Nasbin — Kaikobad — Zab — Nodar — Mino- 
obebr— Iraeb of tbe descent from Daridun — ^Abtin of tbe 
descent from Jamsbed — Tebmuras— Husbang — Siamak 
— Kayomars — Yasan Ajam of tbe descent from Yasan — 
Sbai Mabbol of tbe descent from Sbai Kaliv — Jai Alad 
of tbe descent from Jai Afram— Abad Azad of tbe 
descent from Meb Abad, wbo bad appeared and become 
resplendent in tbe beginning of tbe gi’eat cycle 

Tbe mother of Azar Kaiwan was Sbirin, the daugh- 
ter of Humayun Nami®, wbo was descended from Khusru, 
tbe Just (Dadgar) Nosbirwan. 

It is said that, from bis very fifth year, Azar Kaiwan 
Azar Kaiwan’s having less foo& and sleep. We 

Mysticism aud read : jl J-ty d 

Azar Kiaiwan, with eternal help and divine strength, 
took to less eating and wakefulness, from his age of five. 

He reduced his food to the weight of one diram 
( 03 j )®. For 28 years, he sat in Khum ( 

1 Boaibay Ed. p. 29, J, 16 . Shea and Troyer, VoJ. I, pp. 87-88. 

2 .N§,mi may be an adjective, the well-known, 

3 Azali, eternity. 4 Ta’yid, help. 

5 Bom. Ed. p. ^9, 1. 18. 6 Ibid, 1. 20. 

7 Jhid- 1. 22. Shea and Troyer translate as ** the abode in Khum,** 
^as if Khum was the name of a place; but hhum here is a commlon noun, 
meaning a jar. In my copy of the Bombay lithographic edition 
(p. 29, 1. 22) a reader has properly put down the meaning in Gujarati 
as an earthen pot. Such postures form^ed a rule for tho^e 

who practised riSzat, The word seems to have been miswrittep 
as in place of ^ , This story of Azar KaiwanTiving in a hhum or 
jar reminds us of the story of ParshadgO Khamby^n of the Bundettesb 
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In His later days, he came to India from Iran, and re- 
mained here for some time in the city of Patna ( ). 

He died there in 1027 Hijri, e.e., 1617-18 A.O. He lived 
for'85 years and always practised riazat. 

The Dabistan then gives some further particulars on 
Azar Kaiwan's authority of the Sharistan of Far- 

extraordinary po- zaneh Behram ( ^IjJ ). It 

says that Azar Kaiwan from the very 
beginning ( ), i.e., boyhood, sought kn^owledge. 
So, the great philosophers ( ‘•O- ^5^1* ) of Yunan, Hind 
and Pars (Greece, India and Persia) appeared to him, 
in dreams (khab), and instructed him with all kinds of 
knowledge. Once, when he was at Madresseh (school), he 
answered there all questions and solved all difficulties. 
So, he was named Zu-l-ulm ( ), i.e., Master of 

Sciences. Acoosding to the Dabistan, SayyadHasanShirazi 
( Cr^ ), a learned pious man, tells the follow- 

ing story about Azar Kaiwan : Once, two followers of 
Sufism (c«»y-^) met Azar Kaiwan, and discussed with him 
some questions as oppositionists *0 ) 

and did not treat him well with respect. Their teacher, 
one night, saw in dream the Prophet, who asked him to 
tell his disciples that Azar Kaiwan^ is a man perfect in, 
divine knowledge ( ). The Holy Prophet 

said many words of praise for Azar Kaiwan and asked 
the teacher to see him personally. Sayyad Hasan says 
that the murshid, i.e., the teacher, repeated in his ecstaey 
( ) several times the above mentioned panegyric 

( ), uttered by the Prophet, and that he put that 

down in writing. On being free from his sleep of eostaoy 

(Chap. XXIX, 5, the Fradbakhsti Xhunbya of the Fatvardin Vasht, 
188. Vide my Bandehesb, pp. 146-147) who was believed to have 
been brought up in a Mmm. 

1 Shea and Troyer here give the nanae as Ali E[aiwan, but the 
Bombay Ed, (p. 30, 1. li) giv^e the name corredtiy ah' A.^lir'iCaiwah, 
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( th,e teaolier awoke ( *=-*^1 ) the Sayyadand 

inquired, as to who Azar Eaiwan in the city was, before 
whom the Prophet had asked him to go. The Sayyad said 
that since some time past, he had come from Tstakhar 
( ). The teacher asked the Sayyad to take him to 

Azar Eaiwan. But the Sayyad did not know where he 
lived. However, both started to find him out. When 

they proceeded a little, Farhad ( ), a disciple of Azar 

Eaiwan, met them and said, that Azar Eaiwan wanted 
them and that he had sent him, to show them the way. 
When they went to Azar Eaiwan, the teacher had 
thought of first saluting him ; but before he could do so, 
Azar Eaiwan saluted him in Persian and began to con- 
verse in Arabic. They were surprised ( ij ). The 
teacher then described his dream to Azar Eaiwan who 

asked him to keep the matter secret ( )• 
The teacher, on going home, directed his two disciples 

• to be respectful to Azar Eaiwan. 

According to the Sharistan of Farzaneh Behram, 
Azar Eaiwan did not mix with people other than his dis- 
ciples. He had the power of removing his soul ( Ohj) 
from his body ( <>" ) and of re-entering it. He forbade 

• eating flesh and killing living animals and injuring ani- 
mals jIaU j jyV J 

Azar Eaiwan advised (a) that the beliefs of his sect 
4 (nay be kept secret, (6) that one must stick to his 
own faith® ^ I i IT i,s1a>. € j)_^ 4nd 

(c) that the knowledge of perishable thing is no knowledge 
ci jut ^‘li ci 

1 Bom. Ed. p 32. 1. 9, 

!2 Ibidr, p. 1* 17* 3 Jhicl • I* 19« 
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At one time, one expressed surprise to Azar Kaiwan 
, for the fact, that the Shialiites (c^ D:^) 
tion to the destruc- opposed men like the great (akbar) 

te^ple^s^oHran and truthful ( and f he great 

the Shiah sect, justiciary^ ( ) and the master 

of the two lights ( made great 
attempts ( ) for the good of the people. Azar 
Kaiwan said that the generality of people are carried 
away by time and place against the cause of the truth of 
belief ( )^. The 

above great men destroyed the Fire- temples ( ^ ) 


and the ancient faith cyj ^ ) of the Iranians. So, the 
Iranians, who all have adopted the Shiah faith, have 
always been cherishing revolt and envy ( ) 
against them.®^ 


1 This is a reference to Abou Bakar, who was called the truthful, 
because he is said to have attested the miracle of the Prophet’s 
ascension to heaven” (Shea p. 99). Shea and Troyer are wrong in 
taking the word akbar to be a proper noun for the great Indian 
ruler Akbar. It is not correct to say of him that he was one of 
those who destroyed Fire-temples. On the contrary, he is said to have 
founded one in his palace. The other two great personages referred 
to are Omar and Osman. 

2 Fdruq (3 Discoverer. ^Surname of Omar (as discriminating 
between truth and falsehood, at an early stage of Islam or as making 
orthodoxy distinct from, le-, triumphant ever, infidelity) (Steingass). 

3 Zu-n-nurain= Master of two lights. ‘<Name of the Caliph 
Osman (as having married two daughters of Mohtommad)** (Steingass 

4 Bom. Ed. p. 33, 1. 2. 

5 What is meant seems to be this ; “The above great personages 
destroyed the Fire-temples and the religion of the ancient Iranians. 
So, the later Iranians, who had adopted the Shiah faith, which con- 
tained elements of the ancient Zoroaatrian faith, did not forget this 
injury done to the faith of their forefathers who were all Zoroastrians, 
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The date of the death of Azar Kaiwan, as given by 
different authors, differs. The Bombay 
Edition of i262Hiiri (1846 A.C,) gives 


Date of Azar 
Kaiwan’s death. 


it as 1027 j j le., 1617-18b 
The Q-ujarati translator of the Dabistan, Mobad Far- 
dunji Marzban gives the Hijri year 1027 1618 A.C.). 

Dastxir Edalji Dorabji Sanjana, in the introductory por- 
tion of his Q-ujarati version of the Sharistan-i-Ohahar 
Chaman, gives the year as 1018 Hijri (1609 A.O.). He 
says :4v^ct “ Xom eiUiHl ^ 


He does not give his authority for this Hijri year 1018 (*.«., 
1609 A.C.). Mr. Bomanji B. Patel in his Parses PraJcash 
(Vol. I, p. 10) gives the year of the death as 1614 A.O. 
on the authority of a copy (p. 209) of the Dabistan publi- 
shed in 1262 Hijri in Lachman Press of Bombay.* Thus, -w^e 
are given three dates of his death, viz., A.C. 1609, 1614 and 
1618. I think that we must take the date, as given in the 
text of theTJabiitan, viz., 1027 Hijri (le., 1618 A.O.) as 
the correct date. 


Azar Kaiwan died at the age of 86 Ji- > ahj*) 

Date of his arri- ^ for 86 years, he re- 

▼al itt India. mained united with the elements of the 

body (lit. was element faced). So, he 
must have been born in about (1618 -- 86) 1633. From his 
age of 6 years he began to show the tendencies of a recluse 

mi therefore, now and then, revolted.** This is a reference to the 
generally accepted belief, that the Shiahs of Iran, though they 
accepted the new religiqn of the great Mahomedan prophet, under the 
stress of circumstances, they have not forgotten, that, after all, they 
were the progeny of the ancient Zoroastrians, whose Fire-temples 
and faith were destroyed by the early Arab conquerors. 

1 Tbe translators, Shea and Troyer, give the corresponding year 
as 1673 A.C„ which is evidently a mistake. 

2 Bombay, Ed, p. 30» ,1. 8. 
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and a mystic, f- 
only one diram® weight of food ^ '^3 f-’ 

He sat in a jar for 28 years J ■» Jl- 

So, if we take it that he began passing his time in a jar®^ 
from tlie above very early age of 6, he must have conti- 
nued sitting in this way till the age of (5 plus 28) 33 years, 
ie., upto (1633 plus 33) 1666 A.C, Then he is said to have 
come to India in later days (jj-? 0:*^. jl* )®. The words 
pasin^ is., later, are rather vague. But, we must take 
the words in the sense of “ long afterwards say, about 
16 or 20 years after his leaving oft his close retirement. 
So, we may take it, that he came to India, some time about 
1681 to 1686 A.O., i.e., about the 4:0th year of the life of 
Akbar, who died in 1605. So, what Mobad Dossabhai 
Sorabji Munshi says, in the preface (p 6) of his Gru jarati 
translation of KetHb-i-Khestab Zardasht Afshar and 
Zindehrud*^, that he came to Patna in the time of Akbar 
is correct, 

1 Jbid. p. 29, 1 IS. 

2 A diraiH, accordiijg to Steicgass, corresponds to a Greek 
Drachma, which, according to Webster, is 2 dwb, 7 grains, e.e., .55 grains 
Mobad Fardunji Murzban, in his translation of the Dabistan (1st Ed, 
published on 25th December 1805, p. 172), gives the weight as that 

of 48 grains of barley (V<r 

8 Ibid p. 29, 1, 20. 4 Ibid 1. 22. 

6 Shea and Iroyertake ^ khum to be a town. This seems to 
be a mistake. Fardunji Marzban very properly translated 
e.e., dark narrow place (1st Ed., p. 173). 

6 Bom. Ed. p 29, 1. 22. 

7 ilC-tlHl 

^?lt. cl^U, 

'Hi. ^). Of these three books, the Khesht§,b is said to be a translation, 
in the Persian of the time, by Mobad Sarosh, a disciple of Azar 
Kaiwan. The original was written by one Hakim Khast4 s in the time of 
#Khusru Furviz. It was al§o known as Garzan-i-Dapesh 


31 )^ and at© 
T* .. ^ 4 
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Mr. B. B. Patel, in his Farsi PraMsh (VoL I, p. 10),. 
. T,, . speaks of Azar Kaiwan as a Dastur. We 

Azar Kaiwan, , . „ , _ , . 

spoken of as a have not the authority of the Dabistan 

Dastur by later Sharistan-i-Ohehar Ohaman to 

writers. 

speak of him as such. But Mobad Fardun- 
ji Marzban, in his translation of the Dabistan, began spea- 
king of him as Dastur Shw, i.e., Dastur 

pious Azar-i- Kaiwan).^ Then others followed suit. 


Had Azar Kaiwan 
a son ? 


Some later writers speak of Azar Kaiwan having a. 

son. It looks strange, that a mystic 
like him, who had mystic tendencies 
from the age of five, and who is said 
to have confined himself in a narrow congested place, 
and who had retired from the world for 28 years, should 
have a son. So, I will say here a few words on this 
subject. It seems, that the name of a person, named Kai- 
khusru having been mentioned as the son of Kaiwan 


( Ohf ), has led some Parsi writers to commit 

the mistake of speaking of there being a son of Azar Kai- 
wan. Khuda Jui, the son of NAmdAr ( (Syr 


z,6., the Crown of Wisdom. The author of the first book^ Khastiib was 
a disciple of the 5th Sassan, The second book, Zardasht Afshar, is 
said to have been translated by Dadpai bin Mobad Hosh A yin. Origi- 
nally, it was written by one Hash-gui and it was called Azar Goshasp. 
According to the Dabistan, the later version was by a dif ciple of Azar 
Kaiwan, viz.^ Mobad Sarosh bin Kaiwan bin Kamgar, whose pedigree 
went to Zoroaster. The third book, Zmdeli Rod, was also rendered into 
the then Persian by the above named Dadpai. Its original name was 
Chasmah-i-Zindagi. It was originally written in the reign of Khusra 
Purviz by a sage named Zindeh Azarm (vide pp. 5-7 of the preface of 
Mobad Dossabhai S. MunshPs KhestSb, etc,). 

1 Vide his translation of the Dabistan, pp. 169 ff, 

2 The Persian text of the work of Sayad Abdul Fattah, p. I. 6. 

The title of the book is “ <wi5l 

k<n -m t<rv<r. ” 
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who was a disciple of Azar Kaiwan, had, as said above, 
written a work named Jl,m"i”Kaikhusrn. It was on the 
subject of the revelations ( ) or eostacies of Azar 

Kaiwan.^ He named it Jl,m-i-KaikfeMar« beoatite on& 
Kaikhusm ibn Kaiwan had desired lii^ tp .Ip^tite it.®" 
The Gujarati translator writes: 

Mii&i feSiiindl ^[luaHi 

Sldwi 6dl. iSleiKni 

oinidl &dl 5l Suioi^' hih 

It seems that the above name, Kaikhusru ibn Kaiwan^ 
led some subsequent writers to take it, that this 
Kaikhusru was the son of Dastur Azar Kaiwan. We- 
read in the Gujarati translation of the Khestab : 

snm J'lWHl SlAi l-oitt? ”.4 

Here we see that this author, Mobad I>essabhai IJunshi,. 
has mistaken the name Kaiwan of the Jftm-i-Kaikhusru 
to be Azar Kaiwan. Here, the important wrds are 
“ Kaikhusru Ashfandyar, the son of Azar Kaiwan”. Now^ 
if this Kaikhusru was the son of Azar Kaiwan, how can 
his name be mentioned as “ Kaikhusru Asfandiyar”, i.e., 
Kaikhusru, son of Asfandiyar. Mobad Dossabhai Munshi 
has inadvertently committed the mistake of calling him 
the son (^aO of Azar Kaiwan . 

The same translator has committed a similar mistake 
in his translation of the 2ardasht Afshar. He writes : 
“ BHlSi WHWl^ll ^HlH %i> avm SHIV? 

1 Jbid. p. 1 of the Persian Dib&oheh of the author. 

2 /hid. p. 3,1. 4. 

3 P. 3 of the Gujarati translaUnoL of the Jam-i-Kaikhusru, pub* 
lish^||| ,i|ttii8hi Abdul Fattuh^^ .lfce instance of the Xst Sir 

^IS by Mobaa 

1348. P. S the second batch of pages. 
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5t2:i He has again repeated the same mistake 
in his translation of the Zindeh-rnd (s9H%4 where he 
says : “ ‘ I 'J> 4'v^cl ‘5Hl<v^ SlSl«llH ”2 

Dastur Edalji Sanjana also erroneously infers from 
a passage of the Sharistan (Text. p. 3, 1. 11) that he had 
a son. He writes in his version : “ SuW'li 
^H<wl^i 5l< «li>l 5 »> 5l Iclioi oftSl 

3l ^ 5> »»l^l l ^ cl <4oy- 

W SlJl 8 ^ 4^*11 ^IclHl oifH*!! Miln tSSl 

?ll^l<Hct MSil 4cft....d4^ \l4Hi «ll«ll^l HKlcl .»l Sctl<H 
OiM 5l«HlHct 8," Cf.4b). 

The Persian text speaks of Kaikhnsru as *■>13 
<_>jAI (IW, i.e,, bom of a lord, the noble learned 
Kaikhusru. But Dastur Edal ji has taken “ Makhdum- 
zadeh” as “ son of Lord Azar Eaiwan,” though Azar 
Kaiwan’s name is not mentioned. His manuscript 
translation of the Sharistan bears no colophon. So, we 
are not in a position to say, whether he followed Ervad 
Dossabhai Munshi or Ervad Dossabhai Munshi followed 
him. Under all these circumstances, we must conclude 
• that it is not the ease that Azar Eaiwan who was inclined 
from childhood to a quiet meditative mystic way of life, 
was married and that he had a son named Eaikhusru. 
The writer, Ervad Dossabhai, seems to have been misled 
by a similarity of names. 


yi 

THE DISCIPLES OF AZAE EAIWAN. 

The school of Azar. Eaiwan’s disciples contained, 
The School of both, much learned and less learned. 
Am KWwan's Sufists. Some 'seeni to be' simply experi- 

SSufisUD. . v ' , . ' • , < 

menting mystlbs; tiLoge who seemed 

1 /6?U the third batch of pa^es, , 

2 I6id.‘the fourth batch of ,pag^^, p. J , 
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'to observe certain practicea without resortang much to 
the study of doctrines; and some were doctrinaires, 
. *.e., those who resorted more to doctrines than to obser- 
vances. Some of these were authors of learned works — 
learned from the point of view of dialectics and theology. 
•One or two seem to be ordinary disciples, inasmuch’ as 
they did not even, abstain from meat diet and carried on 
commerce. 


Azar Kaiwan had a number of disciples, Zoroastrian 
and ncn-Zoroastrian. Some had come with him from 
Persia. One Zoroastrian had gone from Surat to meet biTr i 
at Patna. The Dabistan has spoken in some details, 
more or less, of 13 principal Zoroastrian disciples. 
Among ^ the non-Zoroastrian disciples, 7 were Mahome- 
dans, 2 Jews, 1 Christian, and 1 Brahmin. I give below 
a list of his 13 Zoroastrian disciples and will then give 
a brief account of each of them. 


Out of the number of disciples whom Azar Eaiwan 


A list of the 
disciples of Azar 
Kaiwan. 1 


had, the author of the Dabistan^ had 
met some personally in Kashmir. 


J. Zoroastrian Disciples. 

1. Farzaneh Kharrad ( Bom. Ed. p. 34). 

2. Farzaneh Earshid ward 

•3. Farzaneh Kheradmand ( p. 35). 

4. Farzaneh Behram ( ). 

6. Mobad B[ushy&r of Surat ( a. ^ p. 33). 

6 . Another Mobad Hushiy^r ( p. 37). 

7. Mobad Sarosh ( a.>. p, 375^ 

8. Khuda Jui ( lAi p. 39.) 

9. Farzaneh Behram the younger ( 
p. 40). 


1 Bom, Ed. pp. 34 e( Shea and Troyer, VoL I, pp. 106 et seq. 
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10. Mobad Parastar ( jW. P- 40.) 

11. Pobad Peshkar ( -My* p. 41.) 

12. Sbidush P* 41). 

/ 

Then, on the authority of Mobad Khurshid, thar 

writer of Bazamgah ( ), the Dabistan names the 
following twelve without giving any particulars about 
them,^ and says that they all ate food under ten diratok 
in weight 

1. Ardeshir ( . 5 ^ 0 1 ). 

2. Kharr&d ( ). 

3. Shiruyeh ( jjt* ). 

4. Kheradmand ( ). 

5. Parhad ( ). 

6. Sohrab ( '-•jt- ). 

7. Azadeh ( “JljT ). 

8. Bizan ( Ols )• 

9. Asfandiyar ( ). 

10. Farshidward ( ). 

11. Bahman ( ,>»fi ). 

12. Rustam (^j). 

JL Non-Zoroastrian Disciples- 

The following were the non-Zoroastrian disciples of 
Azar Kaiwan : — 

1. Mahamad Ali Shirazi®. ( 

2. Mahamad S'ayid Isphahani® ( ) 

3. ‘Ashfir Beg Qaramanlu.* i rt )■ 

1 Bom. £d. p. 39, 1. 13>ff. and Xrojer, I, p. 119. 

8 Bom. Ed. of the Dabistan, p. 43, 1. SI. Shea and Tro;er. 1. 
p,lS8. 3 /6id.p.44,l. 5 . 4 Bid. Ill 
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4. Mahmud Beg Tamin^ ( Cxr ^ ) • 

6. Musa (a Jew)*® ( ). 

6. Harun. (a Jew)* ( ). 

7. Antun Bashuyeh Vavarj ( ) 

(a Portuguese who ran after the religion 

of the Christians.^ 

5. Bam Bhat a learned Hindu Brahmin of 

Benaras ( lyj^, ^Ijt ).® 

. 9. Mir-abu-l-Qiiasam Pandarski ( 

who was a sun worshipper ( ).® 

10. MehrabMrIjt- )• 

11. Mah-ab ( r' ‘^ )> a younger brother of Mehrab.* 

I will now give a few particulars about these disciples 
of Azar Kaiwan. I will speak at first of — 

(1) The Zoroastrian disciples, and then of 

(2) The non-Zoroastrian disciples. 


1. A hrief account of the Zoroastrian Disciples 
of Azar Kaiwan. 


1 . 

Eharrad.i 


He had descended from the family of Mahbud^® 
Farzaneh who was the Khan Salar 

of Noshirwan. He was killed through 


X Bom. Ed, p. 45, 1. 2. 2 Jbid. 1 10. 3 J2i8£«. 1. 10 

4 Ibid. \, 21. 6 Ibid. p. 46, L 8. 6 Ibid, 1. 22* 

7 Xbid. p. 47, 1. 18. 8 Ibid, p. 48, 1. 1. 9 Ibid. p. 34, 1, 9. 

10 The Bombay edition gives the name as Mehbul which seems 

to be* a mistake, because we know that Koshirwan had a courtier of 

the name of Mahbtld. 

11 Kh&u lit. means, the chief, of the house. We know from 

Firdousi that Mahbdd was the Dastur of the King. He was 

also his treasurer (ganjtir) (M. Mohl’s small ed. V'oU Vf, p. 282. Kutar 
Brothers* Gujarati Ed. Voi. VIII, p. 264. Warner Brothers* ed. VII, 
•p. 819. Dastur Minochehrs ed. £7, p, 58. MLacan’s Calcutta Ed. IV> 
p. 1679.) 
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the magic ( j4du) of a Jew and the machinations of the- 
(royal) door-keeper ( r?’'*’ )-^ He first met Azar Kaiwan 
in a market of Shiraz. He had practised rib-zat for- 
several years. One of his miracnlons exploits mentioned 
hy Farzaneh Khushi in his Bazam-gah®’ 

was this: Once Kharrad met Arde^ir, a descendant of. 
Ardeshir Babegan,® who (Ardeshir) was a disciple of 
bv.a.r Kaiwan. Both attacked each other. Whenever 
Ardeshir aimed a blow with a sword, Karrad turned^ 
himself into a stone and the sword broke. He di^d in 
1029 Hijri (ie., 1620 A.O.). 

Earshidward was a Parsi Dehk&n (chief villager). He 
was descended from Farzaneh Shihdnsh, 
Farshic^^d^ ® ^ ^ a disciple of the fifth Sassan. He also had 
met Azar Kaiwan in the above said place, 
in the hazar of Shiraz, and become his disciple. As re- 
lated by Elushi, he also fought once with Bahman. Both 
attacked each other with weapons but they saved them- 
selves by dexterous movements. They used muskets and 
guns ( ^ and ) against one another so dexter- 
ously, that the shot of one struck against the shot of 
another and both remained safe. He died in 1029 Hiiri 
(*.e., 1619 A.C.). 

Kheradmand had descended from Sam Nariman. He- 
joined Zul ‘Alflm® (*.e., Azar Kaiwan), 
^eradn^d'r^ performed riazbt. According tO' 

Khushi, when he once met Rustam who 


1 The story, as given in the Shah.nameh, describes, how ao. 
evil eye of a Jew poisoned the mUk of the King and how Mahtud’a. 
8Dn$ died Iw dnnkiag the milk poisoned by evil eye. 

2 Shea and Toyer give the name as Bazam Q&h-i-Durvesh&n. 

3 The Bombay hidition gives this name itself as Ardeshir Beh jar 
bat that seems to be a mistake and the text which Shea and Troyer 

followed seems to be correct. 4 Ibid. p. 34, 1. 16. 

5 Ibid, p. 35, 1. 2. 6 Lit. Master of Learning. 
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iad descended from Behramgore and 'who was one of the 
great disciples of Azar Kaiwan, he turned himself into a 
serpent and emitted flames to such an extent that a large 
cMrad/* ( ^ a plane tree) was burnt. Three 
months after Bahman’s death, Kheradmand resumed his 
original condition.^ The following miracles of these men 
are related, (a) They hid the sun ( stop- 

ped his light ; (&)made the sun appear at night ; (c) made 
the stars shine at day ;(<?) walked over water; (e) made 
trees give fruit out of season; ( f) made dry trees green; 
(g) caused trees to bow down ( ) ; (Ji) showed 
themselves like a lightning ( ) ; (*") took diiSerent 

forms of animals ; ( i ) made themselves invisible to others 
(yfc) assumed different forms. All these wonders are refer- 
red to in the Bazam-Qah-i-Darwish ( oi Khushi. 
The author ( ) of the Dabistan says that he himself 

had seen at Patna, these four holy men )> 

Kharrad, Farshidward, Bahman, and Kheradmand, who 
all blessed him. 

Farzaneh Behram, son of Farhad, was descended 
from G-oudarz Keshwad®. He joined 
Behram*^* Azar Kaiwan, not in Persia, but in. 

Patna. He came from Shiraz. He was 
versed in Dialectics ( oUku) ^ the science of knowing one’s 
nature ( ) and devotional austerities ( ) and 
Theology ( ). as taught by books in Parsi, Pahlavi 
and Arabic languages. He, had close relations (•^r") witdi 

1 Shea and Troyer give ‘palm’ (Vol. 7, p. 107) which seems to 
be a mistake for ‘plane.’ 2 from his condition of being burnt 

to ashes. The name Bahman seems to be a mistake for that of Bustam. 

8 Shea and Tioyer give the name as Hashwftdv but this seems to- 
be a mistakn* because the Sh&hnameh also ^ves the name of tbe^i father 
of Ck>darz as Eeshw&d 
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Khajeh. Jamal-itl>«3in. Mahmud, a disciple of Mulla Jalal 
Bawani. He had written Sharistan-i-Danesh and Gulis- 
tan-i-Binash. He says of himself in his Sharistan, 
that it was with the help ( ) of Azar Kaiwan that he 
acquired knowledge of the angels, and the angelic world, 
etc. Mobad Hoshiyar tells us as having heard from Farza- 
neh Behram, that once Barzaneh Behram wished that 
Azar Kaiwan may tell him what the secrets of his 
(Farzaneh Behram ’s) heart were. Azar Kaiwan told all 
the secrets. He knew alchemy. He died in Hijri 1034, 
i.e., 1624: A.C., at Lahore.^ 

Mobad Hoshiyar^ wrote Sarud-i-Mastdn ( ), 

i.e., The songs of the intoxicated. He 
^o.^Mobad Hoshi. born at the bunder of Surat. He 

traced his descent from Tehmtan, i.e., 
Eustam, the son of Zal. He was very brave, courageous 
and experienced. He was wise and settled disputes 

If an account of all his work was given, 
his conquest of the Heavens {gardun) and his moving 

■about igasJitan) above ( ) at once or at the same time 

( AI ), his story would be as large as that of the Shah 
Nameh.® He slept in a particular attitude known as 
Mut deTi Khwdb ( or Murdeh Khust 

or S&v-nus ( ).^ He stopped his breathing for one 

1 Bom. Ed, p, 36, L 6. Shea and Troyer do not give the name of 
Lahore as the place of his death* 

2 Bom. Ed. p. 36, 1. 8, 3 Shea and Troyer translate this part 

as, ** his victory at Girdun, his defeat of AU Yakub Shea then says 
in 2 k, foot-note This passage is very obscure — the occurrences here 
mentioned musji have been local.^^ I think they are not right in taking 
some common naipes as proper names. What is meant is that he miracu- 
lously moved'in all parts of the Heavens. 

4 These are different postures or state of sleep said to be resorted 
4o by ascetics. 
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Tpatch ( (j*!* ), i.e., 3 hours. He did not abstain from any 
kind of food, but avoided doing any injury to animals 
(jlAil?. jljT). He died in lOBOHijri, 1640 A.O., in 
'the capital Akbarabad. 

One other Mobad Hoshiy&r,^ a disciple of Azar 
Kaiwan, was one who explained ( ), 
Hoshyar *** ^ ^ '^ » upon, Jashn-i-Sadeh 

(•X- ,^).2 He traced his descent from 

• Jamasp Hakim. The author of the work 
i.e., the Dabistan, met him in the heart-ravishing country 
of Kashmir ( )®, in 1036 1626 A.O.). 

He stood from midnight to dawn on the fingers of his 
hand 

Mobad Sarush* was the son of Kaiwan, son of Kam- 

n Ti, j c. 1 . Sir- Kamgar was so called for being 
7. Mobad Sarnsh f , , , , , -ct 

known for much knowledge. He was 

descended ^on father’s side from the prophet Shat 
Zardusht, and, bn mother’s side, from Jamasp Hakim. 
He knew Tazi (Arabic), Persian and Hindi languages. 
He had travelled a good deal in prosperous (or popu- 
lated) countries. He became a disciple of Azar Kaiwan 
and learnt Arbiyat ( )® from Farzaneh Behram, the 

1 Bom. Ed. p. 37, 1. 1. 

2 Originally Jashn-i-Sadeh, was one of the several festivals 
celebrated by the ancient Persians. It celebrated the event of the 
discovery of fire at the hands of Faridun. 

3 Shea and Troyer’s text (I, p. 113} gives the name as Easbnim. 

This seems to be a mistake. We know of no beautiful country of this 
name. • 4 Bombay Ed. p. 37, 1. 6. 

2 Shea and Troy er translate the- word as “Arabic language”. I 
•Jiaye doubts. It seems to mean simply “culture of the Arabs,” because 
Arabic is spoken of above as Taii. The word * Arabi ’ means “ civilized 
Arabian” (Steingass, p. 842, col. 2), 
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son of Farhad. Be was aged 60 and had never seen the 
company of any woman ( c)j cr'j:<l ) and had; 
never tasted animal food. He was the writer of Ndsh 
DiJu and Sagangbin^ and Zardasht Afshar.® Mahmad 
Hasan said that ^ had heard from him, 360 proofs of the 
confirmation of • the Existence of God.® Many miracles 
of his are related, e.g., (a) bringing into existence what is 
non-esastent {aijdd, madtim), (6) making non-existent what 
is existent, (c) revealing what is hidden, (d) concealing 
what is known, (c) the fulfilment of his prayer, ( f) cutting 
long distances in a short time, (g) knowledge of hidden 
affairs, (A) appearing in different places at one and the 
same time, (i) reviving^the dead and depriving the living 
of life, (j ) understanding the language of animals and 
vegetables and minerals (kani), (k) producing food and' 
wine without any means or materials (bi-sabab), (1) to walk 
on water, (m) passing through fire and air and (ra) suchu 
other miraculous things. The author irdqem nameh of 
Dabistan) says that he met him in Kashmir in 1036 Hijri' 
(i.e., 1627 A.O.). Earrah Kari ( ), a servant of 
Shidfishi, said, that once, he was hurt by the people of 
Keshawar ( )'^of Aohan (Ov 0 , a place near the Idgahj 
( ) of Kashmir. He complained of this to Yazdan 
Sit&i ( )^4 a, disciple of Sarosh. Yazdan Sitai, 

on learning this complaint, asked the complainant 
whether he wished that God may destroy their country 
by flood. On receiving a reply in the affirmative, he 

1 l.e.. The Honey of Dogs. 2 Companion (Afshar) of Zardasht. . 

3 <^1/1 i}-}^ hit:. Proofs confirming the existence of 
the one 'who is necessary. Wc^ib-ul wujud is the Self -existent. 

4 Shea and Troyer gire the name as Yazdan^ SilAi which seems > ■ 
to be a mistake. There is no word, lihie Sflfiibat we haire SiMyiv 
meaning “ one who praises”. 
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caused rain to fall aud destroyed their properties by 
flood. Sarosb, on bearing of this kind of revenge, 
rebuked bis disciple and got rain ceased at^once. "Wben 
once Farrab Q&ri was ill-treated by tbe people of a 
caravanserai (kban) at Balik (j:*'*. ), iu ° 

Torkban ( 0^ J ), be complained to Sarosb. Sarosb caused, 
at nigbt, figures of extraordinary large men to appear 
in tbe air before tbe men and frightened them and 
forced them to desist from ill-treating others. Even 
Sarosb’s disciple, Yazdan Sitai, performed many miracles, 
one of which was that be turned heaps of broken pottery 

( 5J3. JU- ) into golden moburs ( )• H® 
held a towel ( in fire but it did not bum. Again, 

at times, be swallowed fire and played in tbe midst 
of fire. 


Kbuda Jui was another disciple of Azar Eaiwan. He 


was a native of Hirat ( ) and be 

knew Persian and Arabic (Tazi). He was 
tbe author of tbe ,Jam-i-Kaikbusru which is a commen- 


8. Khuda Jui. 


tary on the poems of Azar Kaiwan. He arrived in 1^40 

Hijri (1631 A.O.) in Kashmir, where tbe author ( 
of Dabistan) nxet him. He died there in the same year. 
According to his own statement^, he was asked in a dream 
to seek for a spiritual guide ) . He was in search of 

one when he saw, in dream^, Azar Kaiwan, whom he found » 
to his liking. He went to him with Farzaneh Khushi. 
He abstained from all animal food, whether it be of 
wild animals or of domesticated animals J 
He kept up his breath ( ) for 4 watches 

12 hours), and exercised the practice of suppression of 
breath (JiabB-i-nafsh^). He passed sleepless nights and ate ^ 


1 Bona. Ed, p. 38, 1. 15. 
3 I. 4^ 

b p. 33,<l. e, .. 


2 Ibid, p. 39, 1, 14. 
4: Ibid- h 6(» 

6 Ibid- 
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only 60 dirams weight of food. He had gone from Herat 
to Istakhar to meet Azar Kaiwan.’- 

Mohad ■RTinahi was the author (Jij !•*»•) of Bazam Gah 

9. Mobad Khushi. (‘S' f wherein he refers by name to 

12 disciples of Azar Kaiwan. According 
to his own version, as given by him in his Bazam Gah 
and narrated in the Dabistan, he was, from his very 
youth, in search of a spiritual guide ( ^ ) and he sought 
the advice of the pious personages ( of Iran, Turan, 
Bourn and Hind, whether Musulman, Hindu, Gabr, 

• Christian ) or Jew. All said to him : “ Mend your 

faith ( ) and come to our way ( 'Ij ).” But he was not 
inclined to give up his creed. He is named a Mobad ; 
and he speaks of having gone for consultation, among 
others, to Gabrs, *.e., Zoroastrians, also, who also are said 
to have told him to quit his faith and to go to their path. 
This looks rather strange, but he seems to speak in gene- 
ral terms. Perhaps, by TcisTx and rah is meant some 
particular beliefs of the speakers. He says, that during 
this perplexity of belief, his father Hush ( advised 
- him to pray to- God for advice. Then a voice (wctdA) 

reached him, saying : “ Oh man ! leaving oft' the main 
river, you have turned towards rivulets or canals ( jlc^l ).” 
Then, when he turned towards the river, an angel (Sarfish) 
said, that the great sea or river is Azar Kaiwan. He 
then joined Azar Kaiwan in the company of Khuda Jui 
Parzaneh Behram,' son of Parsh&d^, was called 

the younger (kuohak) Behram. The 

10. Farzaneh Beh- , . ■ / ,'i fT. , n , . , 

• ram, the Younger. ArZang-l-mlWA ) Wfts hlS work. 

He became a disciple of Azar Kaiwan, 

1 Ibid. 1. 4. 2 Ibid p. 39, 1. 12. 3 Ibid. p. 40, 1. 2. 

4 Shea and Trojer give the name as Farhad. This is evidently 
'^wrot^, because Farzaneh Behram of Farhad is already spoken of above. 
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and in the religious company (parastari) of Farzaneh Beh- 
ram, son of Farhad, soon acquired perfection. The author 
(nameh gerd-&var) of the Dabistan says, that, in . 
1048 Hijri (1638 A.O.), in the capital city of Lahore he 
found the young Behram, the son of Farshad*, in complete 
pleasure ( j-lj**). But he died® in the same year. 

He knew Arabic, Persian, Hindi, and Firangi («.«., . 
Portuguese) languages. He had translated into Persian, . 
known as Persian mixed with Arabic, the writings of 
Shaikh Ashrak Shahabuddin Maqtul, who was of the Ista- 
raq sect. He maintained himself as a scribe. The author 
(nameJi-neg&r) of the Dabistan says that, when one night 
in Hijri 1048 (1638 A.C.), he saw him, with Mobad Hushi- - 
yar, at Lahore, he saw him sitting on his knees facing 
the East, the whole night. He satin this posture for 2 to 
3 days even without bread and water. He lived on a 
small quantity of cow’s milk, which even he took at the - 
interval of 2 or 3 days. 

Mobad ParastAr, son of Khurshid, took the form of 
elements ( *•«•, Tvas bom) in 

Patna®. His father Khurshid was of 
Isphahan. In his very ^young days, he 
joined Azar Kaiwan and was much attached to Azar 
Kaiwan’s disciple, Mobad Sarosh. He wrote the Tap- 
reh-i-Mobadi.^ In Hijri 1049 (A.O. 1640), the author 


1 Here also the text, followed by the above author, erroneously 
gives the name as JB'arhad. 

2 Bom. Ed, p. 40, 1. 9. 8 Ihid. p. 40> 1. 18. 

4 I think that, here the word tap is Indian cl*? which is a 
kind of ritual of devotion. Being born in India, he seems to use auj ^ 
Indian word. So, the words would mean, “ The Path of making 
Tap or vwdt) for Mobads/* 
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• '{nameh-neghr) of the Dabistan met him in Kashmir. 
There, from night-fall to morning, Mobad Parastar was 

- engaged in Sarayast (<^.1^).^ In the heavenly language 
, ( ^y\c-.T o';3 ), i.e., in the Desatir, Sarayast is called Paru 
shavad 3 j)- Ii^^ l^i^is practice, they hold up the 

feet in the air and stand on the head. It is called Kapal 

• asan ( in. Hindi. He suddenly died , in that 

•, position in the year of his visit to Kashmir (in 1640). 

Peshkar,® son of Khorshid, was also born in Patna. 

He was one year younger than Parastar. 

' Peshkar^ o b a d ^ mentioned as sons of 

Khurshid, Parastar and Peshkar seem 
to be brothers. Both were born in Patna. Their 
father Khurshid, who was of Isphahan, seems to have 
-come and settled in Patna. He seems to have come down 
from Isphahan on some business, and not in search of 
riyazat. The very fact of his having two sons, Parastar 
and Peshkar, one after another at the interval of an 
year, shows, that he was not of that belief of the riyazat, 
which enjoined abstinence from the company of women. 
Peshkar, became an expert in Hindi songs inagmdhym.d 
verse j ^ He was specially attached to Mobad 
Sarosh. He went with his brother to Kashmir, intending 
to go from there to Khata ( ^ ).^ He practised the 
holding up of breath ( tj-f - ) to such an extent, that, ac- 
cording to Mobad Hushiyar, he once remained under 

2 SarayAst in Persian means a kettle-drum. So, Shea and Troyer 
translate the word as kettle-drum. Here, the word Saraydst seems 
to mean standing {istadun) on the hee4 (ear). 

2 The Words are Indian ^ posture (dsan) of 

resting on forehead (jiapdl). 8 Bom. ed. p. 41, 1. 8. 

4 Ehaifi was the name of Northern China. Cathay seem to be 
a later form of it. 
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"Wjitier oontintially for two watohos,. six hours. H© 
-seems to have carried out his above intentioii of going to 
Ehata (Cathay, China), because, the author of the Pabistan 
‘does not say anything about his death, but simply wishes 

him safety wherever he be ( 

Shidush^, son of Andsh (<>>1 ), was descended from 
prophet Zoroaster. His father Andsh 

13. ShidAsh. 

was known as Farhush (i_r He was 
'One of the devoted relatives or allies of Azar 

Kaiwan. One ZarbS,di® ( ) also was descended 
from the divine prophet (vakhshftr) Zardusht. At first, 
Ihe had no money or capital ( ) except the distress of 

• destitution ( ^ ), but, afterwards, he became one 

• of the possessors of property ( ). When both 

rthe brothers were in the early stage of destitution, they 
visited Azar Kaiwan for advice. Azar Kaiwan advised 
that they may, with a small capital ( ), go to 

•the country of the rising sun, i.e., to the East, and then 
■return to the country of the setting sun, i.e., the West. 
Thus advised, they went to the Eastern Countries for 
trade and amassed some money. In the mea time, Azarn 
Kaiwan died. After some time, Zarbadi sent an old ser- 
vant, named Farrah Qari ( *J ), to Patna, in order 
•that he (Farrah Qari) may send his daughter to the fe- 
;male apartments of his brother Shidosh {i.e., give his 
■ daughter in marriage to his brother). Then Shidosh and 
-Farrah Qari again went out from Patna for trade (c^^jj'*)- 

they thought of going to Kashghar ( via Kashniir. 

1 Ihd. p. 1. 8. • 2 Ibid. p. 41, 1. 9. 

3 Shea and Troyer give the name Zarb§,di. The Bom. ed, gives 
’the name here {p. 41, 1. 10) as Razb&di; but that is a mistake, as later 
on the name is given as Zarb^di (ibid. 1, 17). 
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So, they waited for some time in Kashmir. From the- 
very time when Shidosh left Patna, there had begnn in 
his mind mystic thoughts. He took to the religious prac- 
tice of what is called Azad Awad ( ■»! jT ) or Awad Azad 
(JijTjliT ) in Persian, Sut Mutlaq ( in Arabic, and’ 
Anahad ( •** 1 1 ) in Hindi. One day, he said to the writer 
(• of Dabistan , that the heavenly light was revealed 

to him. Though drovraed in mystic thoughts, he appear- 
ed in worldly magnificence in the matter of his own and 
his retinue’s dress. He said that, he owed his worldly 
wealth to Azar Kaiwan. So, it will not be proper to- 
ignore it. He must use it in some good way. Shidosh was. 
a selected’^ good youth. He seems to have been a mystic 
recluse in the midst of the world. He fell ill in Kashmir 
and in the midst of his great illness, he remained very 
cheerful. When he found, that his friends round about 
him were affected, he consoled them, saying, that he was- 
going to a better world and raising his hands and turning 
his face toward the heavens which is the direction for • 
turning to at the time of prayer ('<*■5 4*), he recited couplets 
from Sahifeh al Awalia ( UjVl ) of Imam Mahamad 
Nurbakhsh and closed his eyes. He died in 1040 Hijri 
'(1629 A.C.). 


We do not find his name in the list of the disciples. 
^ TT u of Azar Kaiwan, as given collectively in 
one place in the Dabistan. But he 
seems to be a follower of Azar Kaiwan’s school. The 
author of the Dabistan met him in Kashmir in Bfijri 1032. 
(1622-23 A.C.) when he was performing a tap.^ 

• 1 Shea and Troyer have taken the -word cjf* to be a part of 

Shidosh’s proper name, as “Shidosh Behin” bat that does not seem to- 
be so. Bebin means *' selected, good >*. 

8 Vide the preface (p. 7) of Mobad Dossabhai Munshi's Ehesh- 
tab, etc. 
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All the above thirteen disciples were Zoroastrians. 
Tlie above 13 Out of these thirteen, six (Nos. 5, 6, 7, 9, 
Zoroastrian Dis- n and 12) who bear the appellation of 

Mobads were of the priestly class and 
the remaining seven were laymen. The epithet Farz^nelx, 

wise or learned, which is applied to five of these 
seven, seems to show that, they, though they were not 
priests, were all learned to a great degree. The remain- 
ing two may be ordinarily learned. One of these two 
was evidently a merchant. It appears that, though it 
was expected from all members of the school that they 
should abstain from meat, there was one who did not 
abstain from meat. Then, there were a number of non- 
Zoroastrian disciples. 

(2) Non-Zoroastrian Disciples of Azar Kaitoan. 

The Dabistan says that there was a work known 
as D^st^n Adresah( )\ which gave an account 

of some other learned Abidians of the creed of Azar Kai- 
wan, and that, if he were to give an account of all those 
learned men, his work (Dabistan) would grow too large; 
so, he now proceeds with an account of those who were 
non-Yazdanians, i.e., non-Parsis, and who followed the 
rules ( ) of the disciples of Azar Kaiwan. He names 

and gives a brief account of great ones ( ti" )• 

I will give here a brief account of them. 

He was a fellow student of Shah Patah 

Ali. He was of the family stock of 
l. Mahamad Ali . . ^ ^ 

of Shiraz. Azar Kaiwan j V- 

So, it seems, he was converted from 
Zoroastrianism. He was a disciple of Parzaneh Behram, 
son of Farhad. One night, when he found that a 

1 Bom Ed. p. 43, 11. 18-19. Shea and Troyer give the name as 
DadistAQ Aarsah (Yol. I. p, 181). 2 Ibid- p. 43, 1. 21. 
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thief was going away from his house in despair, he, 
who had pretended to be in deep sleep, stopped him and 
told him where his valuables were. The thief was put 
to shame and turned a new leaf. 

He was a disciple^ of Farzaneh Behram, son of Farhad, 

2. Mahmud (16^4 A.O.). Once, 

S'ayad of Ispha when he went to see Farzaneh, he 
was given an honoured seat, but a 
darwish, who followed, was given a lower spot in the 
place where shoes are placed (n‘al-ja). On being ques- 
tioned, Farzaneh explained saying “external forms 
are not perfect ” (sfiri kam&l nist). 

He was a pupil of Farzaneh® Behram of 
Farshad.® He was illiterate. The 
(^rto&nlu. author of the Dabistan met him in 

Kashmir in 1048 Hijri (1636 A.O.). Far- 
zaneh Behram taught him proper positions for breathing. 
He never touched money. 

Tamin^ is a sect (firqeh) of Aran g in Lahore. He 
was a disciple of Farzaneh Behram, 
became one of the Yakaneh-bins, 
i.e., those who looked to the Unity of 
God. He also was illiterate. One day, seeing a dog in 
pains, he purchased medicine for him, by selling his 
prayer-carpet and rosary, and cured him. 

They were .Tews and were the disciples of Farzaneh 
Behram of Farshad. They were of the 

5 and 6. Musa j- t. , , * , i , 

and H&rdn.s Class of Habbis ( ti" j ) • They were 

merchants, but they never told a lie 
in selling and buying. They said, that Farzaneh Behram 

1 Bom. ed. p. 44, 1. 5. 2 ibid. 1. I J. 

3 Shea and Troyer mistakenly give the name as Farhad. 

4 Ibid, p, 45, 1. 2- 5 Ibid, 1. 10. 
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had an extraordinary, characteristic , and appearance, 
which captured, at once, those who saw him. For 
example, one Mulla Muhamad Sas^yad of Samarkand, 
who went to scofi at him, was captured by him at Lahore. 
On the very first sight of Farzaneh Behram, he fell to his 
feet and bowed. 

He wasa Farangi (Portuguese) and a staunch believer ' 

of Christianity. He was rich, but he 
7. Antun Bashu- , , . t j. 

yeh Vavraj .1 became a qalandar, t.e., a mendicant, a 

darwesTi. 

He was a learned Hindu Brahmin of Benares. He was 
8 Ram Bbat 2 ^ disciple of Farzaneh Behram, the son 

of Farhad. He drew one Eamchand, 

a Khatri ( one of the great men of the court of 

Shahan-i Sakai ( ), to his fold, and both joined 

together, and made many others, disciples of Farzaneh 
Behram, the son of Farhad. S&h in Hindi means a pro- 
.prietor, a rich man. Sakha! is a sect in India. 

He was introduced to sun-worship ( j-j; 1 ) by 
9. Mir Abdul disciples of Kaiwan. We learn 

QSsam Fanda- from an account of this man, that the 
disciples of Azar Kaiwan did not ask 
the initiated in their fold to abandon their faith. 

He joined the disciples of Azar Kaiwan in Hijri 
10 Mehrab. 1047 (A.0. 1637). 

He was a young brother of Mehrab. He was seen 

, author of the Babistan in work 

11. Matah. r \ 

with Farzaneh Behram, the 

son of Farhad. 

At the end of the section treating of the disciples, the 
author of the Babistan says, that, though the later kings 

1 Ibid. p. 45, 1. 21. 2 Ibid. p. 46, 1. 8. 
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of Persia adopted th.e faith of Zardusht, they did not give 
Up their old Abadian faith, which they called Parhang 
Kish ( ). 

According to the Dabistan, Azar Kaiwan and his 
The ancestors of ^isciples were descended from noble 
Assar Kaiwan and ancestors of the ancient dynasties of 


Persia. I 
names of these ancestors 
Dabistan 

Name. 

Azar Kaiwan 
Parzaneh Kharrad 

Parzaneh Parshidward 

Parzaneh Kheradmand 
Parzaneh Behram 
Mobad Hushyir 
Second Mobad Hushyar 
Mobad Sarush 


Khuda Jui. (His ancestry is 
not mentioned). 

Shidnsh 

Zarbad, brother of Shidnsh .. 


give below a list giving the 

as ascertained from the 

Ancestors. 

. The first Sassan.^ 

. Prom Mahbud of the 
Court of Noshirwan. 

. Prom Parzaneh Sedush, 
one of the disciples, 
of the 5th Sassan. 

. Prom Sam Nariman. 

. Prom Godarz Keshwad. 

. Prom Eustam-i-Zal. 

. Prom Jamasp Hakim. 

. Prom Zardasht on 
father’s side, and from 
Jamasp on mother’s 
side. 


Descended from Prophet 
Zardasht. 

Prom Zardusht. 


1 Com. ed. p. 29. 
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Azar Kaiwan and Ms disciples were from different 
The original home parts of Persia. Some were from India. 
ihiTLro^S I giv® li®re, a list of their countries as 
•disciples. ascertained from the Dabistan : — 

Places. 


Names. 

Azar Kaiwan 
Parzaneh Kharrad 

Parzaneh Parshidward 

Parzaneh Kheradmand 
Parzaneh Behram 

lilobad Hushy&r 
Second Mobad Hushyar 
Mobad Sarush 
"Khudadui 

Mobad Parastar, son of Khor- 
shid. 

Mobad Peshkar, brother of 
Parastar. 

Mobad Shidush 


Istakhar. 

Met Azar Kaiwan in 
Shiraz. 

Met Azar Kaiwan in 
Shiraz. 

He was from Shiraz and 
first met Azar Kaiwan 
at Patna. 

Surat. 

1 

1 

Herat. 

He was born at Patna in 
India. His father was 
of Isphahan. 

He also was born at 
Patna. 


I give below, a list, giving the dates of the deaths of 
The dates of the -^^lar Kaiwan and Ms disciples. "We see 
.deathsof Asar Eai- from it, that they all flourished in the 
ciples.*”*^ Akbar (died 1606) and his son 

Jehangir (1606-28). Two lived upto 
the reign of Shah Jehan (1628-1707) 


1 His place is not mentioned^ 
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Names- 


Date ofdeath- 


Azar Kai-wan 
Farzaneh Kharrad 
Farzaneli FarsHdward 
Farzaneh, Eheradmand 
Farzaneli Behram 

Mobad HusbyHr of Surat of the 
family of Tebmtan Eustam 

Second Mobad Husby&r of tbe 
family of Jamasp ... 

Mobad Sarusb 
Khuda Jui 

Farzaneh Bebram, the younger 

Mobad Parastar 

Shidush 


.. 1614 
... 1620 
.. 1619 

.. Date not known. 

.. 1624 (at Lahore). 

.. 1640, at Akabarabadfc 

.. Not known. 

.. Some time after 
1627, aged 60. 

.. 1631, died at Kash- 
mir. 

.. 1638, died at Lahore. 

.. 1640, in Kashmir. 

.. 1629, in Kashmir. 


The author of the Dabistan says, that he met some 
of the disciples of Azar Kaiwan personally. He met 
Kharrad, Parshidvard, Bahman and Kheradmand, at 
Patna. He met the second Mobad Hushya,r in Kashmir 
in 1626 A.D. He met Sarush also in Kashmir in 1627. 
He first met Khuda Jui in Kashmir in 1831. It seems 
that, possibly, he met also Shirdush, son of Anush in 
Kashmir. 


Works -wiitten by '^q find the names of the following 

the different pupils 

of Azar Kaiwan and books, as written by the different 
by Azar Kaiwan 

himself. followers of Azar Kaiwan : — 

1. Jashan-i-Sadeh by Mobad Hushyar (Bombay 
©d. p. 24, 1. 5. Shea and Troyer^s Translation I, p. 72). 
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2. Sarud-i-Mastan by Mobad Husbyar {lUd. 
1. 6, lUd.) 

3. A oommentary on Jam-i-Kaikhusroo by Mobad 
K'luda Jui {IHd. p. 25, 1. 18. Shea and Troyer, p. 76). Tbis 

book is said to be a commentary ( 

poem of venerable Azar Kaiwan ( O* cr * ) • 

4. Zardusbt Afsbar by Mobad Sarusb {Ibid. p. 26, 
1. 7, Sbea, p. 77). That tbe original, of wbiob it is a com- 
mentary, was written by Azar Kaiwan bimself {Ibid. 
p. 26, 1. 9, Sbea, p. 84) appears from wbat is said in 
tbe Babistan, where, while speaking of tbis work, it is 
said that it was written by him (Bom. ed. p- 31, 1. 14 

3J“^ f'?- j (1)1 ^ ). 

5. Kbesbtab. It appears, not from tbe Dabistan 
but from tbe book (Kbesbtab) itself, that tbis book was 
written by Mobad Hosb at tbe desire of Kaikbnsru 
Asfandiyar, tbe successor of Azar Kaiwanb Mobad 
Hosb calls bimself Kbaneb Zad (one brought up by 
tbe family) of Azar Kaiwan. Tbe book was originally 
written by one Kbesbtab, a disciple of Sassan-i-Panjum, 
in tbe reign of Kbusru Purviz. Its original name was 
Garzan-i-Danesb, *.e., tbe Crown of Wisdom. Mobad 
Hosb was desired to render it into the Persian of bis 
times^. Tbe author says that tbe name Kbesbtab comes 
from Kbesb-tab (self-burning) which was tbe name of 
a fire-temple, tbe sacred fire of wbiob was self -burning 
0>- ^ 3 ^). So, Kbesbtab is another form of Khnd Suz. 
Tbe book consists of 47 dalil i.e., arguments to 

1 I write this on the authority of the translation— -not the origL 
nal— by Mobad Dosabhai S. Munshi (Vide his Gujarati book 

( 1848 ). 

2 /dzd, p. 2. 
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prove the Existence of God. The very first proof is 
that which modern theologians speak of, as the Argu- 
ment from Design. The translator illustrates its con- 
tents, by saying that it is something like the kol (word) 
of European savants, who say : “ Carefully study Nature, 
and look, through Nature, up to nature’s God”.^ 

6. Zindeh Bud®, i.e., the living river. The author 
of the book is Mobad Khushi. He also was asked by 
Kaikhusru Asfandiyar, the immediate successor of Azar 
Kaiwan®, to write the book. It was originally written in 
the time of Khusru Purviz in the then Persian language 
by a sage, named Zindeh Azarm (pj' i.e., living 
greatness. The book is divided into 68 quals (Jj>) or words. 

VII 

A FEW TENETS OE BELIEF, OBSEEVANCES, 
ETC., OF AZAE KAIWAN AND HIS 
DISCIPLES. 

I will give here a few principal tenets of belief, 
observances, and practices of Azar Kaiwan and his 
disciples. 

1. They believed that they were in communion 
with God and received instructions in visions 
(.jI^ ji) from old philosophers of India, Greece 
and Persia.® 

1 Ibid. p. 5. 

S Zindeh Eud is the name of a river at Ispahan which gives beau- 
ty to Ispahan. Of the several places in Persia, which I liked much in 
my travels in 1925, this was one. {Vide my 

3 The translator in both cases — in that of this book and 
that of the precediner Khishtab — speaks by mistake of Kaikhusru as 
being a son of Azar Eaiwan. 

4 My rendering is from the names iu the Gujarati book. 

5 Bom. Ed p. 30, 1. 7. Shea, I, p. 89. 
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2. They avoided contact with ordinary people, and 

gave audiences mostly to their disciples.^ They 
said that the masses are not to be depended 
upon, j. a:;(C ^ S^f 

Common people are slaves to time and place, as 
opposed to truth. 

3. They advised people to stick to their own reli- 

gions. One need not give up his religion to 
follow their views.^ 

4. They kept their tenets secret even from rela- 

tives.® 

As to the practices and observances, observed by 
Azar Kaiwan and his disciples, many of them may be 
termed extraordinary or the miraculous. I will enume- 
rate some of these. We see some of these, and hear 
of some of these, as being practised, even now, here and 
there, by some persons. Some of them can be explained 
in one way or the other. But there are others that cannot 
be explained. 

1. They formed themselves into inanimate forms. 
If one struck them with a sword they changed 
themselves into a stone which broke the sword.'^ 

2. They divested themselves of physical bodies 
when they liked and returned to the bodies 
when they liked.® 

3. They read the secret thoughts of others.® 

4. They resorted to different modes of sleeping. 

One of these, was known as Murdah Jchasp 
or Murdah khab or Saonds.'^ In this process 

■ . I . I - .I..' *' .. .'1^, 

1 Bom. Ed. p. 31, 1. 10. Shea and Troyer, I, p. 93. 

% Ibid. Bom. Ed, p. 32, 1. 17. 3 Ibid p. 32, 1. 14. 

, 4 Shea and Troyer^s Dt*bistan, Vol. I, p, 105. 

5 Ibid. p. 108. 6 Ibid. p. 109. 7 Ibid. p. 111. 
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they do not sleep lengthwise but rest on kaees 
and with head resting on fingers. They stopped 
breathing in this posture. Another process was 
that of supporting one’s self on fingers, the 
rest of the body not touching the ground.^ 

5. They passed their whole nights in prayers with- 
, out sleep.^ 

6. They limited their food to a very small 
quantity. At times they ate 60 dirams.^ S^me 
ate only 10 dirams.^ 

7. Some of them never looked on women ? 

They created, what was previously not in 
existence. 

9. They knew the secrets of others.® 

10. They hid things from the sight of others, 
though otherwise the things were visible.'^ 

11. They travelled long distances in unusually 
‘ short times.® 

12. They appeared at one and the same time in 
distant places.® 

13. They brought the dead to life.^® 

14. They deprived the life of the living by marvel- 
lous powers 

1 Vol, 1, p. m. 2 ? Ibid. 3 p. II«. 4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. p. U3. 'this reminds us of the practices of the inmates of 
some of the Chnstiau monasteries of the West. There, the monks 
refused to see even their mother oil death-bed. They did not even 
admit within their precincts^ female animals. Vide my paper on the 

Monastic Institution of Burma*^ f Jour. Anthropological Society of 
Bombay, Fol. of 1922. Vide ray 'Anthropological Papers, Part III^ 
pp. 130-48). 

6 Ibid.]? 114. 7 Ibid, 8 Ibid^ 

^ 10 Bad; 11 Ibid, 
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16. They understood the languages of (a) animals, 
(6) vegetables and (c) minerals.^ 

16. They produced food and wines without any 
visible means.^ 

17. They walked over water and in fire and air.® 

18. To punish the evil-minded, they produced 
floods in t%ir fields and destroyed their houses.'^ 
For a similar purpose, with a view to frighten 
the wicked, they produced extraordinary huge 
figures in the air.® 

19. They changed worthless things, like broken 
pottery, into golden money.® 

20. They created miraculously extraordinary 
houses, in entering which people saw the Sun 
there.'^ 

21. They turned themselves into animals like 
crocodiles and carried away people from river 
banks.® 

22. They threw clothes into fire where they did 
not burn.® 

23. They repeated some words and thereby made 
themselves invisible to others.^® 

24. They appeared at times hovering in the air.^^ 

26. They produced various appearances like those 
of peacocks by putting burning taper in water.^® 

26. They disported themselves in blazing fires,^® 

27. They swallowed fire.^^ 

1 i6jd.I,p. 114 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 4 Ibid.p.Ud. 

5 Ibid. p. 116. 6 Ibid, 7 Ibid. p. 117. 

8 Ibid. P.1J7. 9 Jbid. 10 Ibid. -11 Jbid. 

12 Jbid. 13 Jbid. 14 Ibid. 
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28. They made houses appear as full of serpents 
and scorpions.^ 

29. They laid partioular things on the breasts of 
others, whereby the latter were made to answer 
whatever they were asked.^ 

30. They [lighted a match ( 4=-* )® in an hospitable 
assembly whereon there appsjtired Lulies 

who danced naked. 

31» They suppressed their breath for hours together, 
at times for 12 hours at a stretch.® This practice 
was known as Habs-i-dam ( f 

82. They plunged themselves into water and 
remained underneath it for two watches (p&s), 
i.e., 6 hours. 

38. In the case of some disciples, some acts 
are described, which persons of their line of 
thought may speak of as acts of unusual 
kindness towards others. For example, a 
Mahomedan disciple (No. 14) saw, one night, 
a thief in his house. In order to let him do his 
work to his satisfaction, he pretended to have 
been in deep sleep, but, when he saw, that the 
thief felt disappointed, because all things were 
put in a secure place which the thief could not 
trace, he got up and pointed out to him the 
place where some valuables were put. This 
unusual kindness put the thief to shame and 
he left the house without taking anything. 

34. They practised long breathing in particular 
positions of the body. While doing so, they 

1 Hid. 1, p. 117. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. I, pp. 117-18. Bom, Ed. 
■p. 38, laatline. 4 Jbid. 5 Ibid, 0.118. 6 Ibid. 
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concentrated their mind upon Grod and on pious 
thoughts and personages.^ 

35. Some of them never touched money in gold or 
silver or copper. 

36. They passed two or three days at a stretch 
without food. 

37. Some of them showed unusual kindnesa 
towards animals. A Mahomedan disciple of 
Farzaneh Behram, son of Farhad, sold ofi his 
only property, a prayer-carpet and rosary, to 
procure medicine for a suftering dog.^ 

38. Some of them lived naked, day and night, 
summer and winter.® 

39. Some of them, if injured by any person, never 
complained and remained quiet. One of such 
said, on an occasion of assault over him : “ I am 
not distressed for my own bodily sufterings, but 
that person’s hands and fists must have sujSered 
so much.”^ 

40. They abstained from animal food, and even 
never killed or injured animals. 

1 Ibid* p. 1^54. The modern school or sect of the Mazdasnans, 
which, having been once started in America, has spread in Europe, 
has the practice of long and slovf breathing as one of their princi- 
pal tenets. They also abstain from wine and flesh, 

2 Ibid* p, 135. 

Z Ibid, I, p. 138. I remember seeing at Nasik, at the time of the 
last twelve years’ of the river Godavari at Nasik, a niunber of 
gftdhfls on a hill, quite naked {Vide my paper “ A Visit to Nasik 
on the opening days of the present Sinhast pilgrimage*^ Jour. 
Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. XII, No. 5, pp. 493-527, Vide 
my Anthropological Papers, Part III, pp, 149-83). 

4 Hid* Shea and Tioyer, p. 138. 
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VIII 

THE BASIC BELIEF OP AZAE KAIWAN AND 
HIS DISCIPLES. THEIE SUFISM. 

Persia was tlie country of Sufism and Mysticism. 
Azar Kaiwan and kis school seem to be influenced 
partly by the prevalent Sufism, but they were influen- 
ced more by mysticism. 

Sufism is spoken of by some as Mahomedan 
Theosophy. The Shiah sect of the 
siiflte Mahomedans do not much believe in 

it. One may see a trace of pantheism, 
in it. It is thought to be a kind of neo-Platonism. 
A kind of union with God, is the principle tenet of 
its belief. The Sufis use much of symbolism and 
they explain some ordinary expressions as symbolic 
and expressive of some mystic meaning. For example, 
they thus explain some ordinary expressions as follows: 
(a) When Sufistic poets like Hafiz speak of Love, it 
is divine love. (6) Embracing and kissing in their writings 
are raptures of Divine love, (c) Sleep is contemplation. 
•(d) Wine is Divine knowledge. An ale-house, which 
Hafiz speaks of as being in charge of an old Mobad (Pjr-i 
Moghan), is a place for drinking Divine knowledge. 

' The drunken in this ale-house are people drunk with 
Divine knowledge. The drunkenness there is the cheerful- 
ness of religious thoughts, (e) Beauty is God’s glory 
.and so on. 

Though Sufism has elements derived from the 
.learning and thoughts of various countries, Persia 
is said to be its cradle.^ A recent writer says, ‘ ■ Persia, 

1 At times,' the whole class of Sa&s, and, at times, a eectaia 
■sect of them is spoken of as Mystics 
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B country peopled by Sbiab Mahomeda'US, situated 
between Turkey and Afghanistan, 'which are peo- 
pled by Sunnis, their sworn antagonists, has exercised 
a profound influence. In Persia, the conception 
of God as an austere despot, whose chief attribute is 
merciless power which is the conception of Orthodox 
Islam, never took deep root. On the other hand, Maho- 
medan mysticism, which sprang partly from the in- 
fluence of Christian monks and anchorites in Arabia 
and partly from the Neo-Platonism of Alexandria, found 
in Persia, the home of Manes and the early Gnostics, a 
•congenial soil.’*^ 

There are various classes of mystics, e.g*, qalandare^ 
.and mulcLmati^. But a member of the strict Sufi sect is 
superior to these, because the above two, tkough they 
.have renounced the world, acknowledge a superior, but 

• the Sufi acknowledges no spiritual head. Azar Kaiwan's 

• class acknowledged spiritual heads. As to Azar Kaiwan 

• and his disciples, their views were somewhat Sufistic 
with a mixture of some Indian practices of Yoga. As 
said above, though Sufism has taken its element from 
the learning of various countries, Persia is said to be the 
cradle or its early home. So, the question is: Was 
there anything like Sufism among the ancient Mazda- 
yasnaxL Persians? According to the Dabistan, it was there. 
The belief of the school of Azar Kaiwan was a kind 
of mysticism based on Sufistic ideas prevalent in Persia, 

1 “ With the Afghans/* by C. i'leld. Chap. XU, p, 183, 

2 ^ jjiad Qf itinerating Muhammadan monk* with shaven 

theadand beard, who abandons everything, wife, friends, possessions, 
-and wanders in the world.'^ (Steingass.) 

3 ^4^4 '‘a kind of Muhammadan inonk who conceals his devo- 
tions, makes no parade of anything good, and hides ndthing bad*’^ 
(■S'e‘ngf/«) 
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in his time and intermixed withjthe thoughts of Indian.' 
mystics of the class of Sadhus and Sauyasis. So I "will 
say here a few words (a) on Sufism and (6) examine the 
question: Whether there was anything like Sufism in the 
ancient Mazdayasnan Persia ? and, if so, to what extent ? 
At first, let us see what Sufism is. 

The word Sufism has been variously derived, but the 
generally accepted derivation is from. 

SuLr^ ^ wool, because the Sufis gene- 

rally -put on woolen garments.* The 
principal or basic idea on which Sufism rests, or round 
which it tump, is that of Divine Love, or Union or Commu- ■ 
nion with God.^ All men in their prayers, whether formal 
prayers or extempore prayers, or in prayerfxil thoughts, . 
carry their thoughts to God. JExpressing their depen- 
dence upon God, they implore Him for the fulfilment 
of their wishes, for their happiness. They pour 
forth all their devotion in this direction and put 
themselves into a kind of communion with God. They, 
as it were, talk with their God. The literate as- 
well as the illiterate, in their high sounded or simple ■ 
language give an expression to their thoughts. They 

1 Some deriv-e it from suf rank). They say, that the Sufis are 

those who are men of (first) rank, as they are always engaged in comma* 
mon with God. (6) Others derive it from suffd “ large smooth 

stones.’* The Sufis are said to be “the people of the bench» 

The Sufis had no home of their own ; so they rested at night on uhe 
stone benches outside the mosque, (c) Others derive it from safd 

( ) purity, because the Sufis are pure in character, {d) Others 

connect the word with Gr. 8opho$, wisdom, as the Sufis are all expected » 
to be wise. { Vide Hastings’ Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, . 
article by Prof. Nicholson) 

2 A lady Rufist, Rabia of the 1st century A. 0 , is said to be the • 
first perscn founiing mysticism with this idea of Divine Love mdb 
Union with God, 
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pour forth, their expression of dependence upon G-od, 
and, in turn, pray for His love, for His kindness, 
what we call Divine Love is love of that kind. It 
is man’s love for God and God’s love for man. As 
said by a recent writer on Sufism, this “ religious emo- 
tion common to all mankind, is, so to speak, raised to 
its highest power in the mystics. They are overwhelmed 
by the sense of the Divine omnipresence and of their 
own dependence on God. They are dominated and intoxi- 
cated by their vivid sense of the closer relation subsis- 
ting between the soul and God. They conceive themselves 
as being in touch with God, feeling His motions in their 
souls, and at times rising to the beatific vision and blind- 
ed by excess of light. These religious experiences were 
the rough material out of which the doctrinal reasoned 
system, set out in treatises like the Lawa’ih was built up. 
Psychologists have advanced various theories as to the 
genesis of these experiences.. . .The source of Sfifi theology 
was Neo-Platonism.”* 


The Flatonists. 


Platonism, as taught by Plato (B.C. 429-347), who is 
said to have travelled a good deal, and to 
have gone even to Persia, was following 
the teachings of Socrates whose pupil Plato was. 
This Platonism was imbued with the idea that 
Wisdom was the attribute of the Godhead. If we 
may take some liberty of using Iranian phraseology 
we may say that he believed in Mino-i-Eherad 


( r^-“ -> -‘116 ), i.e., the Divine Spirit of Wisdom, To know 
this, is the intellectual necessity of Man. It is a great 
blessing. Persevere after Wisdom as you would pursue 
one whom you love. Such a perseverance and pursuit 
would purify your soul. That will lead you from Dark- 


1 “f^liawa ih”, a Treatise on Sdfism by iNiir-ud-dia Abd-ur Rahman 
Jtoi ^ by E. H. Whinfield and Muhammad 

Kazvitd (1914), Preface p» VIL 
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ness to Light. Yon wi|l be illuminated. Such a perseve- 
rance, such an iUuminaibion, require communion witli 
God, or, in the words of Parsi Scriptures, a kind of 
relatiopahip with God ( 

They are the result of such a communion. This impulse 
of the soul to be in communion with God leads one to 
the high ideal of being like God. Unless you are not 
something, however little,*] like God, you will not have 
that commnnion. Those of the Persian Sufis who took 
up the above idea of being illuminated by perseverance 
and pursuit of Wisdom were known as the Ishraqi&ns 
( i.e., the Eluminati. The word comes from 

sharq ( 3j^ ) the rising of the sun in the East {mashraq 
3 j^). They were called Ishraqians or Illuminati, 
because they looked for intellectual light or illumination 
or intuition and had got some of it. According to the 
Dabistan, Izad the God of the Parsis, is the same as 
the Allah of the Arabs, the Para Brahma Narayana 
of the Hindus.^ 


New Platonism. 


Neo-Platonism is looked to, more than Platonism 
itself, as a source that influenced Persian 
Sufism. After Plato and Aristotle, 
the oriental and occidental civilization of Greece and' 
Persia began to be united, as it were, in a new 
civilization with a new philosophy, which, latterly, 
eame to be known as Neo-Platonism, which is much 
associated with the name of Philo Judseus, and 
of which the foremost teacher was Plotinus (205-270 
B.O.). It contained elements of pantheism and aimed 
at eclecticism. It tried to reconcile ttfe; old phi- 
losopher of Plato with the philosophy, .of the ^ast 


I Bom. JBd. p. 28, .1, 1. It writes the. Indian name as 

ljust ptirt, J^juanjan, is a misjtake for Nawyan 
and Ttcyer’a test nives the name corr^t^f ■ 
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including that of Persia. Its tendency was towards 
mysticism and towards theurgy. This theurgy is said 
to have begun with Egyptian Platonists who took it as 
■a science or a theory of knowledge conveyed by God to 
exceptional men who practised certain acts, observed 
■certain observances, and, thereby, acquired powers of 
knowing the future and supernatural secrets- 

Prof. A. Harnack thus sums up the aim of Neo- 
Platonism : “ Neo-platonism claimed to be not merely 
the absolute philosophy, the keystone of all previous 
systems, but also the absolute religion, reinvigorating 
and transforming all previous religions. It contemplated 
a restoration of all the religions of antiq'uity, by allowing 
■each to retain its traditional forms, and at the same 
time making each a vehicle for the religious attitude 
•and the religious truth embraced in Neo-platonism ; while 
•every form of ritual was to become a stepping stone 
■to a high morality worthy of mankind. In short. Neo- 
platonism seizes on the aspiration of the human soul 
after a higher life, and treats this psychological fact as 
the key to the interpretation, of the universe. Hence the 
existing religions, after being refined and spritualized, 
were made the basis of philosophy.”^ 

The IshrSqians 

of I’ersia were The Dabistan says : 

■Platonists. 

Translation Tiie author (nameJi nagar) has heard 
from, ShabjUni, the khower of the truth, that , in the 
1 Eocych Brit 9tli td., VoL JCVll, p. ^383^, col, 2. 
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tenets of the Sufis, there is the same thing, which is- 
with the IshrlA^is. But the Sufis have now mixed up their 
beliefs with enigmas (ramz) and mysterious allusions. 
So that, incapable persons {nd,-ahl) do not find their door, 
{ie-, way) to the instructions (sunnat) of the prophets 
and saints and ancient sages. 

The Ishraqis are, according to the writer of the Dabis-- 
tan, followers of the teachings of Plato. He says this 
in the section, wherein he speaks of the sect of the 
Akhbarins {i-e., the followers of historical infor- 

mation, ahJibar) founded by Mulla Mahamad Amin of As- 
trabad. This sect was divided into several sub-sects. One 
of these was that of Matakalamin i.e., the speakers, 

the declaimers).^ Another sect was Hokm&-i-Masha,yin 
(tjili- i.e., philosophers who follow or who are escor- 
ted). They werq so called because they followed the 
stirrup of Arstu Aristotle).® The Babistan says 

that “ When Arstu (Aristotle) was the Vasir of Alexander 
and when he went to and fro (taraddud) to the palace 
(daulat-khaneh) of Alexander, then they acquired know- 
ledge from him while walking with him 

Jiil h*l ji 3 Alli cJj.*. 33j j 3jt «JlA 

_^j 1 jl 

Their another sect was that of the Hukma-i-Ishrayin- 
They were given training in the line of 
riy&zat by Aflatun (Plato) the teacher of Aristotle - 

5(cj.| »3 J j j |vUr C—l jL.! 

Now, it is this Platonism and Neo-Platonism that 
hiflaence of the influenced to a great 

Platonists and extent Persian Sufism. Mr. Whinfield, 
Neo Platomsts. above referred to book®, thus 

1 Bom. Ed. p. 229, 1. 18, Shea, Vol. H, p. 372. 2 Ibid. p. 

230,1.2. Shea and Trpyer speak of them as the Scholastics, /hid., 
p. 273. ■ 3 Bom. Ed. p. 230,1. 4. 4 Ibid. p. 230, 1. 6. 

3 Ibid 1. 7. 6 Ltawa-'ih op. cit. Preface p. VII. 
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xefers to the question of the influence. “ The title of 
•the book, Lawi’ih or ‘ Flashes of Light suggests the 
j)hilosophy employed to systematize and give a reasoned 
•basis for the unreasoned ‘experiences’ of unlearned Sufis. 
It of course refers to the ‘ inner light ’. The Platonists 
were called Ishr&qin or Illuminati because they regarded 
intellectual intuition or intuitive reason {Nous) as the 
main source of knowledge, whereas the Peripatetics 
(MashshU’in) recognized no sources of knowledge except 
"the senses and the discursive reason {Dianoia). The 
word Ishr4q or Lights is often met with in this connec- 
tion Haji Khalfa, in his article on Sufism 

{Tasawwuf), says, that any one who reads Sufi books 
•cannot fail to remark that their terminology is 
borrowed from the Platonists (Ishr&qin) and more 
-especially from the later ones, i.e., the Neo-Platonists. 

It was probably at about the end of the fifth century 

A.H. that Neo-Platonic gnosis began to influence and 

■modify Sufi doctrine "We have (Imam) G-hazili’s own 

account of the way in which he was attracted to Sufism, 
and other passages in his writings prove that he used 
the forms of Greek thought to explain Sufi principles. 
If it be asked how Greek philosophy reached Ghazali, 
•who was a native of Khurasan, the answer is ‘ easy. 
"When Justinian closed the schools at Athens, Damascius 
-and his Neo-Platonist brethren fled to the court of 
Nushirvan. They only remained there about a year and 
left in 633 A.D. but Nushirvan had some translations 
■of Neo-Platonist books made at theti me, and these were 
followed by many others, made two centuries and a half 
later, under the Abbasides at Baghdad. Greek philosophy 
was expounded by the so called Arabian, but really 

Persian, philosophers Neo- Platonism, mainly in the 

form expounded by Plotinus, was used by all the more 
learned Sufis to explain and justify the simple emotional 
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sayings of the early Sufis. Henceforward Neo-Platonisnk. 

pervades all systematic treatises on Sufism Even the 

poets use G-reek terminology The central doctrine of 

Islam ‘There is no God but Allah’ was restated in the form. 

‘ There is no real Being and no real Agent {Fa‘il-i-haqiqi) 
but the One, the ‘ Truth ’ (Al Haqq). Allah was not entirely 
stripped of personal attributes, such as will and conscious- 
ness, but He has ceased to be conceived as a purely 
supramundane Deity, enthroned above the empyrean, 
heaven, creating the world by one fiat, ruling, Hisi 
subjects like some mighty monarch, by commands and 
prohibitions, and paying them wages according to their 
deserts. He has become a Being immanent and ‘ deeply 
interfused’ in the universe, and giving it all the real 
existence it has. The Koran speaks of Allah as omni- 
scient, but omniscience was now expanded into ‘ omni- 
essence’ if one may use such a word. It was the 
Platonian doctrine of the ‘ One ’ and its Emanations 
which furnished the Sufi theologians with the material 
for the wider conception of ‘ The Truth, ’ the ultimate 
divine ground of all things, the ‘ Substance ’ as Spinoza, 
called it... The Sufi theologians adopted the Keo-Platonist 
view that the ritual law is not binding upon spiritual- 
men.” (Preface, pp. VII-XII.) 

I have quoted Mr. "Whinfield, at some length, as he^ 
sums up, in brief, the question of the influence of 
Platonism and Neo-Platonism. "We gather the following 
facts : 

1, The religious emotion which is seen in Sufism is 
common to all mankind, but it is “ raised to- 
its highest power in the mystics,” who are, as 
it were, intoxicated with the wine of “ their vivid 
sense of the close relation subsisting between 
the soul and God.” 
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2. Persian Sufis were influenced by the early Pla- 
tonism and latter Neo-Platonism. Tbe Persian 
Sufis especially known as Ishr|,qin were Plato- 
nists. 

3. The Neo- Platonic philosophy of the Q-reeks 
first entered Persia in the time of the Sassa- 
nian King Noshirwan, who had welcomed in 
his court the Neo-Platonist philosophers of 
Athens who were driven away from their city 
by Justinian. Noshirwan got their books trans- 
lated into Pahlavi. Prom the Pahlavi, they 
were translated, after the Arab conquest of 
Persia, into Arabic. It is those Arabic trans- 
lations that Sufi writers like Ghazali and 
Avioena (Abu Saena)^, Sharastani and others 
followed. 

As said by Prof. Nicholson, “ the Neo-Platonists, 
with their doctrine of emanation, were theists, although 
* the One ’ of Plotinus is not a personal G-od ; and a 
similar position is reached in some types of mysticism 
which are not so much religious as philosophical”.^ 

We have tbe authority of Ma^oudi to say that Plato- 
Platonism in ^ism may have entered somewhat into 
Ardeshir Babe- Persia, long before the advance of Neo- 
gan a nine. Platonism in the time of Noshirwan. 

Dastur Tansar or Taosar, the Head Priest and Prime 
Minister of Ardeshir Babegan, the founder of the 
Sassanian dynasty, is said to have been a Platonist. 

1 I had the pleasure of seeing the feomh of this philosopher at 
Hamadan in 1925, when 1 noted, that there, he was known more as 
a physician than a philosopher. 

Z *^The idea of Personality in Sufism”, by HeynoU A. Nicholson 
(1923), p. 52* 
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It is possible, tkat some mystic thoughts of 
the school of Plato, who is said to have travelled 
in Persia, may have entered into Persia from olden 
times, the times of the early Sassanians. Ma^oudi, 
speaking on the view as the “ Transmigration of 
souls” ( says that Plato and his dis- 
ciples believed in transmigratibn of souls. He adds 
that Plato believed that the soul was independent 
©f body and passed from one body to another 
( Jl A-*- 1^4 )i. According to this same author, 
Ardeshir Babegan’s Dastur or head priest belonged 
to the sect of Platonists. He says : Ardeshir had 
with him a holy of holy persons O'* 

named Bishar^ ( ) who belonged to the Platonic 

religion J| )s or sect which sect he associates 

also with Socrates ( ^Ir*- ). As pointed out by Prof. 
Darmesteter, this name Bishar is another form of 
the above Tansar or Taosar, who was the head 
priest of Ardeshir Babegan^. With a change of 
nuktahs (dots) over, and above, some of the letters of 
the word, the name Tansar or Taosar can be read as 
Bishar. 

Thus, we see, that it is pointed out that, since 
Ardeshir Babegan’s time, the mystic side of Platonism 
had begun to be known, to some extent, in Persia. So, 
the theory of the soul being independent of the body, 
and of its transference from one body to another, 

1 Macoudi traduit par B. de Meynard, Vol. IV, p. 66, 1. 5, Chap. 
LXVII. 2 Ibid. Vol. IJ, p. 161, 11. 7.8, Chap. XXIV. 3 Ibirl 

4 For this Dastur’s influence in the coart of Ardeshir Babegan, 
vide Darmesteter’s article in Journal AsiaHque, Neuvidmme S4rie, 
Tome III (Mars-Avril 1894), pp. 183-250, (Mai-Juin 1891), pp. 
602-555 
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thougli uot commonly believed, bad come to be known in 
Persia. 

Tbe learned among the ancient Q-reeks, knew the 
Aiioient Greece ancient Persians pretty well. They 
learnt much from the ancient Per- 
siatis. So, it is possible that, in tuz’ii, 
they may have given something to Persia. John Predriok 
Kleuker, who translated Anqnetil du Perron’s Zend 
Avesta into German, ^ has discussed the question of the 
knowledge of Zoroastrianism in Greece. Anthony Troyer 
thus sums up what Kleuker says on this subject : It was 
in the sixth century B.O. that the Persian religion . 
philosophy became known in Europe by Hostanes, the 
Archimagus who accompanied Xerxes in his expedition 
^ against Greece. In the fourth century B.C., Plato, Aris- 
totle and Theopompus show a knowledge of Zoroaster’s 
works. In the third century B.O., Hermippus treats 
expressly of them, as containing no less than 120,000 
distichs. Soon after the beginning of the Christian era, 
works attributed to ZDroaster are mentioned under differ- 
ent names by Nicolaus of Damascus, Strabo, Pausaniiis, 
Pliny and Dion Chrysostomus^. St. Clement of Alex- 
• andria, in the third century, was not unacquainted with, 
them. Later, tbe Gnostics made a great use of the oriental 
cosmogony and psychology, as derived from Zoroaster. 
The testimony of Eusebius establishes that, in the fourth 

1 It consists of five volumes, three of which contain the trans- 
lation and two, forming an appendix, contain his own views and de- 
ductions. 

2 For the passages from some of these writers, vide Prof. 
Jackson’s “Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran*'^ For the 
translatbn of these and other pissages frnm classic il writers, vide 
the Journal of the K. R. Oimi Oriental Institute No. 14, where 

they are translated by Dr. W. Sherwood Fox and Prof, R. E, K. 
Pemberton. 
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century, tliere existed a oolleotion of sacred works res- 
pecting the theology and religion of the Persians. It 
was mostly the liturgical part of them that was sprea d 
about, mixed with notions relative to the magical art. 
The Empress Eudokia of the fifth, and Suidas of the 
twelfth, century, attribute to Zoroaster several books, 
four of which treat of nature, one of precious stones, and 
five of astrology and prognostics. So much and more can 
be gathered from Greek and Latin works about the 
writings of the Persian legislator.”^ 

In the account of Zoroaster, as given by the Dabistan, 
there is a reference to the Prophet’s presence before 
God. God tells Zoroaster, that he is the author of all 
that is good and not of the evil. Troyer quoting Plato 
from his De Republica says, that the above sentiment 
agrees with that of Plato, who says : “ The author of good 
is God alone ; but the author of evil anything else rather 
than God.”® As said above, the Dabistan takes the 
people of the IshrAqian sect to be the “ Platonists of 
Persia.”® 

Anthony Troyer compares Arda Viraf’s resuscitation 
after his vision of Heaven and Hell to Plato’s account 
(Eepublica, t. X) “ of Hero, the son of Armenius, a 
Pamphilian by origin; vis., when this man had been 
killed in battle, and when, on the tenth day, the dead 
bodies were in a state of decomposition, he alone was 
preserved and carried home to be burned, and on the 
twelfth day, being placed upon the funeral pyre, he gave 
signs of life, and, resuscitated, he related what he had 
seen in the other world.”* 

1 Note by Anthony Troyer in Shea and Troyer’s Translation of 
the Dabistan, Vol. I, pp. 223-24. 

2 Shea and Troyer, The Dabistan, Tol. I, p 2.37, n. 1. 

S iM. Tol. I, p. 83. 4 /hid Tol. I, p. 304 n. 
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Thus, we see that there was some intellectual inter- 
course between Greece and Persia, and that Greece knew 
Iran and Iran new Greece. So, some of the learned of 
Iran also may have learnt something of the mystic philo- 
sophy of Greece. 

IX 

WAS THE MYSTICISM, PROFESSED BY AZAE 
KAIWAN AND HIS DISCIPLES, KNOWN TO 
THE ANCIENT ZOEOASTRIANS ? 

But, even apart from all that is said above, the 
question rises: Was the Sufism or Mysticism, professed 
by Azar Kaiwan and his Zoroastrian disciples in the 16th 
and 16th centuries A.C., known to the ancient Zoroastrians 
of Persia ? Our reply is both ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No’. 

The principal idea, round which Sufism turns, is that 
of “Divine Love” or “Union with God.” If one were to 
ask : Whether we can trace some thoughts of Union 
with God in Zoroastrian books, we may say, ‘Yes.’ In 
the Patet (s. 1), known as the Patet of Adarbad Mares- 
pand, a divine of the Sassanian times, we read : 

>3 

AH ^ AM 

«.e., “ To keep relationship (or communion) with God is 
this : that, if things come to such a pitch that this body 
should be given up to the soul, I will give it One may 
say, that it is with this view, that one is thus blessed in 
the Afrin-i-buzorgin (s. 1) : 

1 Vide the Pazead Texts, by E. K. Antia, p, 119, 
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■i,e., *' May your desire be fulfilled, as that of the Creator 
Ahura Mazdan is fulfilled in His creation.” Again 
we read (s. 4) : 


i4l4, iJU^^ 

i-e-, “ Be in your actions, just as God Ahura Mazda is in 
His creation.” 

As far as communion with God is concerned, we can 
' confidently affirm that there is much of it, in the Avesta 
and other Parsi books. It is beautifully expressed in the 
Yasna (Ha LX, 12) and recited in the HosbAm prayer, 
which is asked to be recited in the early morning. We 

read : '* Ahura Mazda Asha Vahishta asha sra^shta 

-dares&ma thwfi, pairi thwS. jamyUma, hamem thwa 
hakhma,” i.e., “ 0 Ahura Mazda ! May we see Thee. May 
we reach Thee. May we attain Your eternal friendship, 
by means of our best righteousness, our most excellent 
righteousness.” 

The Gathas are replete with such expressions of 
union with God, by means of one’s righteous conduct. 
Space and Time (Zravana Akarana) are infinite. So, God 
is infinite. God is distinct from His things created, yet, 
He is omnipresent in the creation. So, the Zoroastrian 
view of directing one’s mind to God is that of, “ Prom 
Nature to Nature’s God.” Even the Ameshaspentas, 
the bountiful Spirits, are all His creation (man dimi, 
Hormuzd Yasht) and He Himself is an Ameshaspenta. 
'The Yazatas are His creation and He Himself is an 
Yazata. The Pravashis are His creation and He Himself 
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has a Fravashi, It is He who bestows Jcharenangha 
glory, halo, splendour to many and He Himself is full of 
McirenangJia {hTiur), He is omnipresent in His creation, 
but still He is separate from it. So, when homage is 
paid to His creation, then that homage is paid to Him, 
Threefold homage is due to Him at first (Nemase te 
Ahura Mazda, nemase te Ahura Mazda, nemase te Ahura 
Mazda, thrischit paro any^ish dAmana). But, when we 
come to the question of other particular beliefs of the 
School of Azar Kaiwan, we have to say, ' No’ to the 
above question. 


Let us first take the question of the transmigration 
of soul. Zoroastrian books do not speak 
belief. ^ Tbe transmigration of 
soul. soul, believed in by some nations of tbe 

East, bave two forms. One is that of 
transmigration in general, i.e., transmigration even into 
animals or plants. Tbe second is tbat of tbe transmigra- 
tion of soul into another human form. This is same as 
re-incarnation. Tbe view of Zoroastrian writings is 
against these transmigrations. Zoroastrianism does not 
say ‘ No’ in so many words. But its views generally say 
‘ No.’ I personally should say a qualified ‘ No.’ I will 
make myself clear, when I say “ qualified.” 


Every religion tbat believes in tbe immortality of 
tbe soul believes in a kind of transmigration. It is 
transmigration from its former state to another state. 
But tbe main question is : 'Where is tbat other state ? 
It is in tbe answer to this question tbat there lies tbe 
rub. It is a large academical question, suggested by 
Plato in bis teachings at the Academy and it is still an 
undecided question. But, looking to tbe question trom a 
practical point of view, I think it does not matter 
much. Qpe cannot dogmatically say, tbat tbe next 
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st5i,te is back in tbis world. One cannot say “ God has 
destined the transmigration to any part of the universe 
minus this earth.” It is assuming too much. Why should 
God exempt earth, as the place of transmigration? 
Again, on the other hand, one cannot dogmatically say, 
that the transmigration is back to this earth and this earth 
alone, and not in any other part of God’s Universe. 

This question brings us to the question of heaven 
and hell. Where is Heaven or Paradise ? 
vifw^of heavenf ** Where is Hell ? They are not localised. 

If one were to ask me this question 
“ Where is Heaven?,” I shall say; “ Tell me, where 
God is. There, where God is, there is Heaven.” 
So, as God is omnipresent. Heaven is omnipresent. 
The Avesta phraseology for heaven is beautifully 
comprehensive. The words are “ vahishta ahu,” 
i.e., the best life. The words do not localise heaven. 
They say, that heaven is more a condition or state, than 
a place. The above word “vahisht” has given us our 
English word “best,” which is nothing more or less than 

the Persian word for heaven, viz., “ behesht” ( ). We 
know that the word ‘ best’ is an irregular superlative of 
‘good.’ The three degrees are “ beh,” “ behtar” (English 
better) and “ behesht” (English best). Be good (beh), 
and that is your first step towards Heaven. Then 
try to be better (behtar), and that is your second step 
towards Heaven. Then try to be best (behesht), and that 
is your third step towards Heaven. Your heaven, your 
paradise, your beJiesJit is in your hands. You need not 
wait tm death to go to Heaven. Do all you can in this 
very world to be good, to be better and to be best. 

‘ That is your progress towards your Heaven, towards your 
hehesTit Thus, when your soul passes, even in its life- 
time here,from ‘good’ to ‘better’ and from ‘better’ to ‘best’, 
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it has a kind of transmigration from one stage to another. 
But this single life is not sufficient. Soul is immortal. 
It has still a future before it, -Rrhere it may still advance 
to-wards perfection, the embodiment of which perfect 
condition is in God. Addison has, in one of the papers 
of his Spectator, very beautifully expressed the thought 
of this advancement— a thought which is similar to that 
of communion with God, or union -with God. Imaging 
two parallel lines. God is at the upper end of one line. 
A man’s soul is at the lower end of another line. It rises 
and rises to go to the top of the line where God stands ; 
but the lines are parallel and they never meet ; so, the 
advancement towards perfection is, as it were, eternal as 
God is eternal. 


But one must bear in mind, that there is no advance- 
ment in the case of every soul. There 
the soul!"^ advancement and iretreat, rise 

and fall. A man’s soul may advance 
from good to better and from better to best. But, that 
is not always so. In some oases there may be a check ; 
there may be a fall. The fall may be from good to bad, 
from bad to worse, from worse to worst. The same is 
the case with the soul which, being immortal, exists 
somewhere, we do not know where. This view of the rise 
and fell is very beautifully expressed by Thomas Moore, 
in his “ Fall of the Angels” which forms an episode of his 
beautiful “ Lalla Eookh.” Therein, we learn, that three 
angels who boasted and thought too much and too highly 
of themselves in the presence of God, fell from heaven. 
■On the other hand an ordinary songstress, a woman not 
highly spoken of, rose from the earth to the Heaven. All 
these considerations lead us to say that in the matter of 
the belief in the “ transmigration' of soul,”— as ordinarily 
undefstood — back to this earth, -we may say a qualified 
“ no.” It may be or may not be. It is terra incognita. 
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Coming to the question of the mortification of the 

Zoroastrian view body and of the austerities practised by 

ofMortiEcationaud Azar Kaiwan and his disciples, we can 
Austere Practices. -i- , « u mi. a j. • 

positively say no . The Avesta is averse ■ 

to all these. One may perhaps suspect, that there may 

be something o£ this kind in the times of the Avesta; and 

so, it was for this reason, that the Avesta speaks strongly 

against fasting, celibacy and some austerities. For 

example, * 


1. Azar Kaiwan ’s school of Sufis favour celibacy., 
The Avesta is dead against it (Vendidad, Chap. 
17,47). 

2. Azar Kaiwan’s school favours self-mortification 
as one of the ways to be in union with God. 
The Avesta is quite opposed to this view. On 
the contrary, it preaches rmns sana in corpore ■ 
Sana. It is replete with instructions to take 
care of the body. It says that physical health, 
will lead to mental and moral health. 

3. They favoured fasting and abstinence from, 
food. They practised these to such an extent, 
that they lived only on a few dams or grains of 
food. Azar Kaiwan lived on a daily ration of 
one dam. Zoroastrianism simply preached’ 
moderation and not abstinence. A full meal' 
was taken to be a means for a healthy spiritual . 
life. Pliny says of Zoroaster that he lived* 
simply on cheese. But that even does not mean • 
that it was abstinence of the above kind. The 
Vendidad says, that the more the wheat is. 
grown, the more are the evil powers crushed. 

4. This school practised and preached asceticism. - 
Zoroasfaianism was opposed to such a life. It*, 
preached industry and hard work. 
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It seems that the Parsees-of the last century looked 
Parsee view of famxr towards the broad 

the last ceBtury general feature of the lives of Azar 
wto^s^school.^”* Kaiwan and his disciples, viz., the 
feature of a kind of nnworldliness 
and devotion to God. They looked less towards 
their austerities and more towards their devotion 
to God. It was that view of their life that led them 
to look with favour and respect towards the Dabistan 
and Desatir and towards writings of the disciples of 
Azar Kaiwan. They encouraged and patronised trans- 
lations of those writings. The Desatir was translated by 
Mulla Peroze and published by his successor. The 
Dabistan was translated and published by Dastur Edalji 
Sanjana. The Sharistan-i-Chahar Chaman was trans- 
lated— really speaking, it is more a free version than trans- 
lation— by the same learned Dastur, but the translation has 
as yet remained unpublished. The Jam-i-Kaikhusru was 
translated and published with the text by Munshi Abdul 
Patah under the patronage of the first Sir Jamshet jee 
Jejeebhoy, Baronet, and his Translation Pund. Three 
other treatises, Khishtab, Zardasht Af shar and Zindehrud, 
were published and translated by Ervad Dossabhai Mun- 
shi under the same patronage. Even now some devoted 
Farsees look with favour towards these publications. 
The foundation of the Theosophical Society in Bombay, 
about fifty-five years ago, has drawn attention to, and has 
led to the study of, these books. The Jam-i-KaikhusrU 
has gone through a second edition, the text of the Sharis- 
tan-i-Chahar Ghaman has been published by a Persian 
Zoroastrian, Aisar Eaiwan’s school was more or less a . 
Persian school, i.e., a school of the Zoroastrians of Persia. 
He seems to have had only one disciple from the Bombay 
«de. He was from Surat. "We do not know by which 
way Azsur Eaiwan and his disciples came to India and 
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tveint to Patma. Perhaps, they came to India, as it was 
then usual, by sea and landed at Snrat which was then 
the port of embarkation and debarkation. They then went 
to Patna. Perhaps, it was during their stay at Surat at this 
time that they attracted toward them, Eustam the Parsee 
of Surat who is mentioned as a disciple of Azar Kaiwan. 

It is this inclination or bent of mind towards mysti- 
Makuldt.i Bah- oooultioism that led to the 

mani, a similar publication of a book in Gujarati called 
book of mysticism. , st . . , • . ■■ 

M&kul&t “)-! Bahmam, %&., the 

Eatables of Bahman.^ The Gujarati book, was,' at first, 
written by Dastur Mulla Kaus bin Eustam, at the instance 
of Wadiaji Saheb Bahmanji Nowroji in 1167 A,Y., i.e., 
1788 A.O., and was published with some explanatory addi- 
tions, in 1842 A.O., by Eardunji Marzbanji. It is said 
'to’be a version, as given in Persian Kershasp-ntoeh, of a 
conversation between Kersasp, a hero and ancestor of 
Eustam, and a Brahmin. The following title of the book 
explains the whole matter 

•<iai (vcim 


Hsil cl »l 

^Iclldl isHcl d*ll €Wifcl <1*11 d*U 

d^cll m d«tl |l<lRlHl‘{l (IStt 

‘Hind d*ll €1^ ^l-n^ll aH^l ^ ddlSl 

ilH® yaHfVSov^ftdi ^isi5ll dl^fld a^iadie. ?«sl^ 

.Jlieil MS«1 “ilH |«dH eikiil. ov^ieidiiil ‘Hdl'fi d. 

1 I stm thaakfal to Mr. Hoshang T* .^akle^ria, tke owui^r of4k€ 
where this work is ptthUshed, for irawiwg mj attention *to it. 
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»l 'fi'Hcft ^eiiaii »ii«tk •«hi'(1 

%Q »l^ SW«£? !c^|'t£5»j wil^Sl^'tl 

uii yaH«?«v^€i, «iPi y^i'Q.” 

The book is called MakuUt-i Bahmani, i.e., Eatables 
of Bahman, from the name of Bahmanji Nowroji Wadia. 
under ■whose patronage it was published {Ibid. p. 6).^ 
This book itself, being on some kind of occultism or mys- 
ticism, refers to Azar Kaiwan and some of his disciples, 
Azar Kaiwan (on page 66) of whom the author 
speaks as »hU? 1 jwflwiw) a sartdj crown of the 

head, i.e., leader) of the Zoroastrians (lit., those who tie 
the Teusti), and as having visited Kashmir, Akbarabad 
(Agra) and Patna in the time of Akbar, in the year about 
■935 or 937 A.Y., le., 1666 or 1668 A.O. Its author also, 
mistakenly speaks of Azar Kaiwan having a son. He 
speaks of a work of Azar Kaiwan as ‘‘ 

Mysteries of Azar Kaiwan). This author refers to 
Earshidmard having written a Pand-N&meh (a book of 
advice) in the name of Ardeshir Babegan (p. 28). It was 
translated into Arabic by Shaikh Abou Barakat of Bagdad 
under the name of Badae-ul-Hekmat “istsa 
(c-XLi^Ja. , Marvels of Science). He speaks of Khesht&b 
as having been written by Aspandy&r bin Behram in the 
reign of Khoshru Parvez. He speaks of the Sharist|,n-i 
' Chahar Ohaman having been "written by Behdin Behram 
bin Aspandy&r at the instance of Mobad Sarosh and 
Mobad Hush in the time of Akbar. He also speaks of a 
book Zur‘a-i b&stan (^R i-e., the seeds of 

ancient times) containing a letter, with commentary, 
written by Pr ophet Zoroaster upon an Indian King. 

Among the adjectives applied by the publisher, Mr. FarduUjij 
Marzbanji to Dastur MuUa Kaus, the followiag drav^our attention: (») 
*.«. the Ptolejny.of the time ( (ib' , pi. of .Arab, tih 
time), and (6) SHW ^WlH, i,e., having the character (nMdn) of Aristotlb 
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APPENDIX. 

I have said above in section IV, under the marginal 
heading of “ 3. The Sharist&n ", that the boot has only 
three chamans that are known. After the proofs of the 
above paper were paged, Mr. Hoshang Tehmuras Ankle- 
saria, the owner of the Press, where the paper is being 
printed, on happening to read the paper, kindly sent me 
a lithographed copy of the Sharist&n-i Chah&r Ohaman 
belonging to Prof. M. D. Minooherhomji, which contains, 
the 4th chatnan. It is published by Mobad Behram 
Bizan, Mobad Khudadad Mobad Ardashir Elhodabandeh 
and Rustam, son of (p&r-i) Behram Sarush Takti, in 
Bombay in 1279 Yazdazardi*. The publishers say that 
the book of Sharistto-i Ohahar Ohaman was written by 
Earzaneh Behram ibn Farhad bin Aspandyftr Yazdani,® 
a disciple of Azar Kaiwan,* son of Azar G-ushasp, who 
was descended from the fifth Sassan. They say that, 
among other sciences, the work also contains the science of 
Geography (M* (*^)A They then say that they, all the • 
three, tried their best to search for the 4th ehaman. They 
inquired from all the libraries of Bindustan, but they 
did not succeed®. At last, they saw Dastur Manockji®,. 
son of the late Dastur Eustamji (son of) the late Jamsetji 

IJnwala Mr. Manockji Unwala showed them 

three volumes (•^) of the Sharistan-i Chahar Ohaman. 
One of these was from the property of Shah Akbar*" 
Aa Jit), It was written about 

1 Vide the title-page. 8 Ibid, Oibacheh, p. 4, 1. 1. 

3 X6iA1.4. 4 /iid.l.S. 5 6 It, 14-15. 

7 For the life of this gentleman, vide my "Life-shetoh of Ervad 
Uanockji Bnstamji Unvala” in the Patab Hormnzyar’s Idvdyat, uritfa 
my Introduction (pp. 1-lX). 

3 Oibacheh of the above lithographed edition, p. 5, 1. 4. 
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526 years teforei. This lithographed edition hy the 
above three Irani gentlemen was, as said above, publish- 
ed in 1279 Yazdazardi. So, the date of this manuscript 
of King Akbar comes to (1279 - 525=) 764 Yazdazardi, t.e., 
(764+631=) 1385 A.C. Mr, Manookji Unwala then said 
to them that they may look into the collection of hooks 
of the late Manookii Saheh, son of limii Hataria^. They 
took the permission of the late Shapurji Behramji Katrak 
(o> 5')3, the manager of this Kitab-khaneh, and copied 
the 4th chaman from it and embodied it in their present 
edition. The library of the late Manookji limji 
Hataria, ■which was accommodated in the Zarthoshti 
Atash Behram, has now passed into the hands 
of the-K. E. Cama Oriental Institute. So, it will be well 
if the 4th chaman, as given in the last lithographed 
•edition referred to above, is carefully examined and 
translated, before accepting it as the real 4th chaman. 


1 IHd.h4. 


2 iftfdp.s, 1.7. 


3 Eatrak, 1. 14. 




THE DERIVATION OP THE GUJARATI 
WORD HI (KABANJO OR 
KABANJd),^ 

For the English word “ lountaiii”, we have in our 
Gujarati dictionaries, «'5l, {fiuxro, haranjo, 

Jcaranjo)^. Shapurji Edalji, in his Gujarati-English Dic- 
tionary®, gives, for the Gujarati word irVwl {Tcaranjo), 
“a cascade, fountain.” 

Now, what is this word ? I do not find the word in 
Steingass’s Persian Dictionary. I do not find it in Apte's 
Sanskrit Dictionary. I beg to suggest the following 

derivation. It may be Persian Mrez Steingass 

(p. KXM) says: “ K&rez, a subterraneous canal, a sewer; a 
ditch dug round a field to convey water.” Johnson gives, 
for a canal”, the word qan&t and the word 
Mrh. 

Then, how can we explain the Persian word Mriz ? 
(o) At first thought, one may be tempted to derive the 
word from k&h, hay or straw, and riJcktan 
to pour, i.e., that which carries water for straw or vegeta- 
tion. (6) Or, perhaps, one may take it as Mshtriz X.J^, 

from fcesht field, and riJchtan, i.e., “what 

pours (i.e., carries) water to fields.” 


1 This paper was read before the 6th Oriental Conference, 
'(rhich met at Lahore in November 1928. 

2 Fide Students* English and Qujarati Dictionary, by M, 
Trikamdas and Javerilal 6. Desai, 1885, p, 999^. 

3 Ed. of isfi.'i n ra. 



bteEWiscibK' 

But the most’probable derifatibn fe suggested to lao 
by the Pahlavi commentary ’of the third section of the 
first chapter of the Vendidad. There, in the original 
Avesta, is a mention of Aerftn-vej as the first, out of the 
16, countries which formed, at one time or another, the 
Great IrUn. The Avesta speaks of the country as “Airya- 
nem Vejd Vanghuy4o DaityayAo”. 

*•«•> the Ir&n Vej of the good Daiti. 

The Pahlavi translator and commentator translates 
thus : 

AlSU*! 11^ - "**U 

•6K5--*e>t<5^»«- j- ryiii-e ii6 it«-* 

[•5113 5 **^ as ^3 t«ine«5’^ 

Translation:— AirdiU Vej of the good D4itya. [This 
(river) is (called) good Daiti for this reason, that the 
river Daiti flows in that country and does its work by 
avae-pa&m subterranean conduits). There are some, 
who say, thus, that, by means of avae-pakm (which) 
they bring, they do work (cultivation) in that place]. 

The Avesta word avaepa&m is a rare word. The 
Pahlavi translator gives it in Avesta characters. It is 
used nowhere else. It seems to be some corrupted form 
of am and d>pa and ctpa), i.e., “ below ” and “ wa- 
ter ”, meaning subterranean water. 

1 Pahlavi Veadidad, by Dastar Hoshang Jamasp, p. 1,1. Jl. 
r«de Pahlavi Veodidad by Uastur Darab P. Sanjana, p. 3, 
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The Pahlavi word har or Mr may be taken to be 

the same as Arabic Tearr C X), meaning a small cistern 
or reservoir.* Now, those who have seen the Jciiris 
and leancbts of Persia, know how water is brought to the 
fields by subterranean channels and other means. So, I 
think, that the Pahlavi word k&r in the above passage 
has originated the word Mris. The word may be 
Mr-riz, «.e., a canal or conduit, whereby water id poured 
or -brought into work in a field. So, I derive the Parsee 
Gujarati word Jearanjo from Pahlavi k&r-riz 

which may be written or The latter form 

Bi^-^j-'ma^ be read Mrnlz. 


l Steingaas, 
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Abadians, Abadis, tbe— a sect of tbe 
Parsees, 279, 317, 320 
Abadiyeh Derwishes, 382 
Abalish — a heretic, 29 
•*Abao Yasht”— on the Huns, 
174-84, 

Abba sides, the, 337 
Abdul Fattah, Sayyad, 288, 349 
Abdel Qadir (see Badaoni), 33, 44 
Abdul Qllsam Fandarasky— disciple 
of A^ar Kaiwan, 319 
Abu Barak at. Shaikh, 351 
Abul Faal, 14, 28, 33, 36, 41-44, 46, 
47, 60, 52, 56, 272 
„ hia account of the Ma- 

habharata, 37-38 
„ his dissertation on the 

learning of the Hindus, 
38-39 

Abul Maali, Qazi, 44 
Abu MusJim, 40 
Abu Saena (Avicena), 339 
** Academjr ”, the, 345 
Aohaemenians, tbe, 115-16 
Achilles, 11 

Adar Froba, compiler of the “ Bin- 
kard”, 29 

Adarbad Harespand, 343 

„ „ restores the Zo- 

roastrian reli- 
gion, 69 

Addison, 347 

Aesham, demon of Wrath, 132 
“Afdiya va Sahigiya-i Seistan”— 
on the destruction of Zoroastrian 
literature, 80 
Afghanistan, 331 
Atfatun (Plato), 336 
Afrasiab, inveterate foe of Persia, 
58, 69, 167, 177 
Africa, 166 
Afringans, the, 158 
“ Afrin-i Buzargan”, 343 
Afrins, the,.15? 

Agra, 271, 274,351 
Agriculture— pursuit of, 147-50 


Ahriman, 74, 139 

Ahura Mazda, 66, 126, 127, 129, 130„ 
134, 139, 149, 192, 344 
Aikin, Dr. John, 22, 23 
<< Ain-i Akbari’*, 14, 28, 35, 37-39^ 
41, 43. 44, 50 
Airyanem V§j6, 355 
A jam (Iran), 90 
Ajmir, 49 
Akbar, 321, 351-53 

,, his life by Vincent Smith,. 
28 

„ his education, 32-34 
„ his library, 34-35 
,, list of Sanskrit books- 
translated at his direction, 
36-36 

„ circumstances which led 
Akbar to get the MahabhA- 
rata translated, 14-15, 40-41 
„ his belief in metempsycho- 
ses, 48-49 

„ arts of calligraphy and' 
painting patronized by 
him, 60-51 

„ as a mystic, 270-274 
Akbarabad, 274, 277, 309, 361 
Akbar- Nameb, 32-35 
Akhalis, the— a sect of the Parsees,. 

279 

Akhbarins, the, 336 
Akhshnawaz (see Khushnawaz),. 
220, 224 

*<Akhtarastan”— a Sufistic work,. 

280 

Alamgir II, 36 

Alani, Alans, the, 196, 211 

Alaric, 212 

Alaris,the— a sect of the Parsees, 
279 

Alatelites, the (see Ephthalites), 194 
Ala-ud-Din Khilji, 31 ' 

AhBiruni, 30, 57 
Alexander, 24, 30 

„ regarded as a Persian by 
descent, 62, 98 

„ Iranian literature destroy- 
ed by him, 63-86 
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Alexander, those who doubt this 
destruction, 60-63 
„ Aristotle’s advice to him 
after his conquest of Per- 
sia, 8^-85 

,, regarded as a Christian, 85 
,, Ethiopio version of Alex- 
ander^ 86 

,, Arabic and Persian wri- 
ters on klexandisr, 86-100 
tf olasslfeal Writers bn Alex- 
aadbr’ 

, p Chardin bh Alexander, 110- 
11 

»p Oarmesteter oh Alexander, 
111.1^ 

„ called KaMar, 72 
„ Al-Makin on his destruc- 
tion of> Persian nobility, 

8|i8S ' 

Alexandria, 331, 341 
Allah, 334, 338 
Al-Mamnn, 29 

Al-Mal^ih^ bn Alexander’s destruc- 
tion of* the Persian nobility, 84-85 
Altai mountains, 166 
Amesha SpOntas, the (see Amshas- 
peUds), 126, 344-45 
y^mighdn”— a Sufistio work, 280 
Afnir Khiisro: on Sanskrit language 
and literature, 31-32 
„ spoken languages of 
India in his time, 31 
•^♦Arak-i Parhang” — a Sufistio work, 
282 

Amshaspands, the, 93, 229 
** Andarz-i Jamshid ’» — a Sufistic 
work, 282 

Anderiman, brother of Arjasp, 183 
Andh%aru, 235 
Andromtlbhe, 11 
Anglo-Saxons, the, 24 
.Anklesfaria,’H.T., 352 
Anosh — father of Sidush (q.v.), 316 
Anousheh-ravanp ceremony of the 
dead, 240 

Anquetil du Perron, 341: 

„ „ his scholarship, 4-8 

Anfcun Bashuyeh Vavraj — a disciple 
of Ai^ar Kaiwan, 319 
Anushangans, ^the*— a sect of the 
Parsees, 279 

Apollonius of Tyaha, 11 
^abia;'33l 

Arabs, the— ^thelr ^ destruction of 
Iftehathre, 69, 60, 62, 


Aravali Hills, 21 
Araxes, the, 107 
ArdaiViraf, 109 
„ „ his ascension, 342 

Ardai Viraf Nameh ” 

, on Kuniahna and Kerd&r; 

119-21 

„ on the daln^ (q*''^*)» 130 
,, on the soul’s destiny, 137-39 

„ on the message of God to 
man, 147 

„ on the destruction of Per- 
sepolis, 109 

„ on the destruction of Zoro- 

astiian literature, 73, 74, 82 
Ardeshir — a disciple of Assar Kai- 
wan, 306 

Ardeshir Babegan, 306, 339, 340, 
351 

„ „ restores Zoroastrian 

religion, 59, 61,69, 
80, 81, 88 

Ardvisura Anahita, 175-79, 182, 183 
Arejaiaspa (see Arjasp). 

Arhadas (Hardarashna) — ancestor 
of Zoroaster, 86 

Arikdasf (Uryadasp) — ancestor of 
Zoroaster, 86 
Aristotle, 90, 334, 336, 341 

„ his advice to Alexander 
after the conquest of Per- 
sia, 82-85 

Arjasp — his wars with Vishtasp, IS, 
179-93, 204 
Arjuna^ 53 
Armeuius, 342 
Artiau, 168 

„ on the destruction of Per* 
sepolis, 105 

Arstalis, Arstatalis (see Aristotle), 
90 99 

Arstu (Aristotle), 336 
Artakhshatra (see Ardeshir Babe- 
gan), 69 

Artaxerxes (see AiPdeshir Babegan), 
61 

Arum, 72, 79, 80 
Arumayan, the (Greeks), 70, 71 
Arvandshab, father of lidhrasp, 98 
“ Arzang-i Mani'*’*- a Sufistio work, 
281-82 

Asamud-din, Mulla — tutor of Akbar, 
32, 33 

Asbiman, Aspiman (Spit am an) — 
ancestor of Zoroaster, 86, 87 
Asfandia^ (See Isfandyar), 98, 191 
AsfaUdiar bin Behram, 351 
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A-sha^itn sigtitlfidation, 145*49 
Ashem Vohu prayer, 64 
Ashkanians, the, 68, 70, 291 
Ashcka, 170 

A^hrak Shabuddia Maqtul, Shaikh, 
313 

Ashtad Yazata, 138 
Ashur Beg Qaramanlu<—a disciple 
of Azar Kaiwan, 318 
Ashvamedha, the, 178 
Asia, 16$ 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 4-6 
Askandar (see Alexander), 81 
Askandar Roumi (see Alexander), 93 
Am>ani language, 28$ 

Astakhar Papakan (see Istakhstr), 
74 

Astrabad, 336 

Astvidat demon, 132 

AtashAdaran, 136 

Ata.sh Behram, 136, 250 

Atelites, the (See Ephthalites), 194 

Atharva Veda, Atharban, 67 

Athens, 104, 105, 108, 112, 337 

Attila, 211, 212, 220 

.AundJ^ 15 

Aurangzeb, 278 

-Avars, the, 16$ 

Avesta, 71, 72, 74, 86-89, 93, 115 
„ its literal meaning, 267 

„ post-Alexandrian, accord- 
ing to Parmesteter, 11 1*12 
Avicena, 339 
-Azar^badgan, 98 
Azerbaijan, 87, 89 
Azar Gushasp fire-temple, 195 
Azar Gushasp — father of Azar Kai- 
wan, 362 

Azar Hushangians, the — a sect of 
the Parsees, 279 

Azaris, the — a sect of the Parsees, 
279 

Azar Kaiwan, 49, 2$9, 271, 288-92 
,, what drew him to 

India, 273-74 

,, some authorities al- 

luding to him, 275-80 
his life and opinions, 
293-302 

his pedigree, 293-94 
his mysticism add 
powers, 294-96 
his disciples, 302-24 
„ Vorks written by him 

and his disciple8,322-24 
thblr tenets and be- 
’ liafs, 324-29 


Kaiwan, their Snfism, 330-43 
„ their mysticism com* 
pared with the tenets 
of Zoroastrianism, 
343-51 

Azem— ancestor of Zoroaster, 87 
Azi Pahaka (see Zohak), 58 

B 

Babak.'SS 

Babylon, 58* 91# 102 
Bactrians, the, 200 
Badae-ul Hekmat”, ' 51 
Badakhshan, 219 
Badaon, near Delhi, 44 
Badaoni, Abdul Qadir, 14, 277 

translator of Sanskrit 
” books, 28, 35, 36, 41« 

46, 51, 52, 54-66 
„ his bigotry, 46-50 

his account of the 
MahabhS.rata, 39-40 
Baghdad, 113, 116, 337, 351 
Bahman Punjya*s Rivayat, 265 
Bahman Manock Changa Shah, 248** 

Bahman Yasht’*— on the war be- 
tween Vishtasp and Arjasp, 192-93 
Bahman— a disciple of Azar Kai- 
wan, 306, 807 
Bahman, King, 98 
« Bahr-ul Astnar**, 49 
Bej, haZy 194-95 
Bala Saheb Pant, 16 
Baladitya, 199 

Balamir, 211 ^ , , , , ^ , 

Balance of Justice— held by Bashttti 
Yazata, 132, 136, 138 
Balash, King, 210, 214 
B41ik. Bil 

B&lk N&tha, a Yogi, 277 
Balkh, 86, 219, 220 
Balkhis, the, 195 
Bandhis, 241 
Bardeh, Barzeh, 88 
Baresh Kask, 76 
Bareshnum-gah, 280 
Barsom, 194-95 

Barzo Kamdin’s Bivayat, 262, 265* 
66 

Barzo Kamdin, Dastar, 278 
Basta (Avesta), 88 
Batir (Paeterasp)-^ancestor of Zo- 
roaster, 86 
Bauddha, 38 
Bawri, 58 
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BUyazidt Maulana-“Akbar»8 tutor, 
32> 33 

<<Bazam-gfth*'— a Sufistio book, 
^81, 306, 307, 312 
Bazend (Pazend) , 88 
Beal, 170 

Bebel: founder of Babylon, 58 
Bed (Veda), 32 
Beh-afrid, 18 
Bekdin, 198 

Bebesht (see Heaven), 156 
Bebram bin Asfandyar, 351 
Bebramgore King, 307 

his -v^ar with the 
” Huns, 171, 194- 

95,209,211 

Bebram Yazata, 131 
Bel: founder of Babylon, 58 
Belas, 58 
Benares, 319 
Besta (Avesta), 87 
Bewarasp (see Zobak), 5o 
BbagvanBas, 44 
Bbagvanlal Inderji, Pundit, 202 

Bhagvat-gita. into fer. 

’ slan, 85 

Bbandarkar, Sir B. 1 . ' 

bis ripo soholarabip, 

1-4 

Bharctja: its signification, as given 
in a Disa-potbi, 235 
Bbarata Varsa 
Bbarucba, Ervad S. X>., 18 

” Desatir, 

284-87 

BhS,^S^Wi. 56, 57 
Bhitari “PUIot of 
ring to the Huns, 167, 169, 206 

Bibari, 19 
Bibzad, 50 
Bikramajit Bajan, 

Birbal, 46 ^ . 

Bisbar (see Tansar), 340 
Bleda—Attila's companion, 212 
Bloobmann, 46 
Bokbaris, the, 195 
Book of Ab6.d”, 279 
Borivli, 255 

Boursbasf (Pourushasp), 86 

^^Bostan of Sa^di, 8 

Brahmanism, 24, 286 

«* Bread and Butter theory 215 

•RritonS, the, 22 

Brown, Mr, 0* J ♦, 202 


Browne, Mr* E, G*""On Arabia®' 
medicine, 11846 
Bubler Dr*, 208, 233 
Bulgaria, 211 
Bulgars,the, 166 

« Bundebesb’^ : on the destruction % 
of Zoroastrian lite- 
rature, 72, 82 

,, on the teaching of 

duty to others, 153- 
54 

on King Piruz ana 
” the Huns, 217-18, 224- 

Burzuya, Persian physician, 114 
Biit*Khana, 97 
Byzantine writers, 170 
Byzantium, 167 


Calcutta, 4, 6 ^ 

Calligraphical systems— described!* 
by Abul Pazl, 50-51 
Oasartelli, Bev., 159 
Caspian, the, 211 
Cathay, 315 
Caucasus, the, 196 
Central Asia, 21, 169; 206 
Central Indie, 198, 208 
Central Provinces, 207 
Ceremonies : of the living (see- 
Zindeh^ravm) 
of the dead, 238-39 

Ceylon, 7 

Cezaresco, Countess Martmengo, 60 
Ohaghani Shah (see Toramana), 
171,202, 209, 218, 221,223 
Ohaghani, the (see Janghani), 194, 
1^5, 224 , 

Chagbanian (Samarkand), 224 
Chahar Oukar Shujai ’’,35 
Ohakbshnoosh — ancestor of Zoro- 
aster, 86 

Chakravarti, Manmohan, 20 
Chandragupta, 274 
Changa Shah, 244, 247, 270 
„ his age, 246 ^ 

murder of his sons, 
247-49 
Oharaka, 29 

Chardin, Sir John ; on Alexander 
the Great, 11041 
Oha.les V, 240 

Cbarha, J. K*, 233, 234, 244, 2499* 
251 

CbBrtrSJca sobool, 38 
CMstmi, 231 
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Ohatmimukha-Kalkin (see Mihrku« 
la), 225 

€hatur Vapah, an ascetic, 277 
Chekat-i Daiti, Mount, 136 
Oheng, Chinese emperor, 210 
tCheyne, Rev, Dr, —on the Talmu- 
dic story ot the three bands of 
angels, 136, 14:0 

(China, 19, 25, 82, 166, 168, 210, 315 
•Chinese Wall, 210 
«Chinvat Bridge, 125, 131, 132 

„ its expansion and con- 

traction, 133-34 
^ situated on Chekat 

Daiti (q.v.), 136 

^hionitae, the >(see Khyaona), 180 
^Ohosroes I . (see Noshirvan), 30, 213 
Christianity in Prance, 160 
^Christians, the. 111, 157, 280 
Cilicia, 108 

sClement of Alexandria, St., 341 
H.Colombo, 7 

“ Columns of Victory 167, 169 
Condrington, Dr., 202 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, 197, 213 
Coucha, Cousha: a corruption of 
Rhushnawaz (q»v*)» 316, 221, 224 
vCtesias, 116 
Cunningham, 170 
Cyropaedia*’, 106 
^yrus, 101 
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"^Dabistan-i Mazahab**, 291» 293, 
295, 298, 300, 303, 
307, 309-323, 331, 
334-36, 342, 349 
„ „ described, 275-80 

Dcilbiristan^ Bapiristdu, 275 
.DadSr Abutmazd (see Ahura 
Mazda), 138 

3>adat Nask-— correspoi&ding to 

Vendidad, 78 

Dadistan Aurseh — ^a Sufistxo 


work, 282 

Dadistan-i Dinik*^, on the fate of 
the soul after death, 


132-35 

„ on tagdir and tadbifp 
161 ^ ^ 
on. good actions in- 
creasing with inte- 
rest, 151 

MaenH : used is |he seme of Torino, 
(<!■▼•) -KitwisAna (<!.▼•). 
lll-SsTW. 128 


Dainii a spiritual component of 
the soul, 122-23 ^ , 

„ Prof. Oliphant^s exposition 
of daena, 123 , , , ^ 

Vendidad and Hadokht 
ISTask on daena, 125-30 
„ called Kunishna in Miho- 
kherad and in Viraf-Namehj 
137, 139 ^ ^ 

called ganjehar^i Jc&rje^ 134 
,, used in a broad sense, 143*44 
Daevas, the, 125, 143 
D6iti, river, 182, 355 
D4itya river, 365 
Dak’hin, 56 

Damascus, 84, 337, 341 « « .- 

‘<Dara-i Askandar”— a Sufistio 
work, 280 

Dara-i Darayan— -last of 

menides, 62, 66, 69-72, 88-90, 36, ^ 
Darab Hormazyar^s Rivayat, 252, 
266, 268 

its classification, 268 
Dari language, 32 
Darius Hystaspes, 16, 17, 200 
Darius— last of the Aohsemenides 
{see Dara-i Darayan\ 86,104, 108, 
109 

Darmesteter, Prof,, 6, 81, 91, 340 

„ on the Khymonas, 180 
on Alexander, 111-12 
“•'Daruu Yasht’*, 245 
♦‘DAstAn Adresah”, 317 
Davands ; his reward for the least 
act of goodness, 154 
Dawson, 36 

Days of the Parsee month, 229 
Daz-i Napisht (Royal Treasury), 
65-67,70,71 X T. 

Dazda— correspondmg to Ikasn* 

srub Nask, 7u 

Deficuiirues Mr.— hiB history of the 

BCuxnt, 166-66, 203, 210 
DehkAn, the, 96, 306 
Delhi, 271 

Denmark, 9 * , ^ 

“De Republican* of Plato, 342 
Deri language, 287 
D6sai,'5&* P. B., 17 
Desatir, 275, 280, 283, 349: Ott 
Alexander's descent, 62: describca 
383-88 

Dealanir (see Desatir), 287 
Destiny, 161-64 
Davapar Yug, 88 
Dhabhar, Ervad B* N., 255 
Oharxna Sfistras, the, 257 
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Dii} (see daSneOt 137 
*^Dm4 Vazar Kard’» -on the des- 
truction of Zoroastrian literature, 
74-79 

“Dinkard’*, 1^9 

,, on the war between the 

Iranians and the 
Huns, 186-89 

„ on the two great libra- 

ries of Iran, 65-66 
„ on the destruction of 

Zoroastrian litera- 
ture, 70-71 

•*Dinkard-i Haft Khodayan»% 64 
Dio Chrysontonius, 41 : 

„ „ on the Mahabha- 

rata, 11 

Diodorus Seculus; on sutteeship, 24 
„ on the destruc- 
tion of Persian 
literature by 
Alexander 101- 
103 

Dionysius Periegetes, 211 
Disa-pothi (family death-register); 
an account of it, 228-51 
,, its meaning, 228 
„ how Parsee days and 

months are marked in 
it, 229 

,, kept by family-priests, 

230 

„ a dis^-pothi of Malesar in 
Naosari described, 232- 
46 

,, abbreviations in this d%m* 
pothi explained# 2^- 
37 

,, how persons bearing the 
same name in a desa- 
pothi are distinguish- 
ed, 237 

;; why the name of a living 
person is entered in 
it, 237-41 

„ how it is prepared, 241-42 

„ its historical importance, 

242-51 

Divi, a Brahmin, 61 
«||vide and Bole”— policy advooa- 
by Aristotle, 84 
‘^Diwan-i Hafez’*, 9 
Dneiper, thh, 211 
^Doubles” of things, 140 
Dowson, John, 257 
Drammas« 202 * 


Druin, M. E., 219, 221, 222, 223, 225 
Dryad, nymph of the woods, 140 
Duff, Sir Orant, 16U 
Dugar, 31 

** Dulayal Feroze Shahee”, 31 
Duncan, Jonathan, Governor of 
Bombay, 284 

Dursharin, Durashartm— -ancestor 
of Zoroaster, 87 

-hell of evil thoughts,. 

130 

Dussera Hill, 243 
Duty, 151-63 

Duzuhhta — hell of evil words, 130 
Duzvarshta — ^hell of evil deeds, 130 
Dvijas, the, 200 

E 

Echatana, 102 
Edessa, 114 

Eggeling, Dr.— on Sutteesbip, 24 
Egypt, 24, 1 04 

Eiz-ud-Deen KhalidKhany— trans- 
lator of Sanskrit books, 31 
Elbourz, Mount, 125, 136 
Eliezer, E., 262 

Elliot; his ‘^History of India”,. 

29, 35, 36 
England, 25, 160 
Enoch, 17 

Ephthalites (see White Buns), 
21, 166, 167, 170, 172, 194, 207, 
209, 211, 215, 221 
Eraj— ancestor of Zoroaster, 87 
Eran, 207, 213 

Erskine, William ; his Engheh 
translation of the 
Desatir, 283-84 

„ „ his estimate of 

the Desatir, 286 
Espiman (Spitaman), 86 
Eudokia, Empress, 342 
Europe, 166 
Eusebius, 341 

F 

Eaghanisb, King— same as Tcrs- 
mana (q.v.), 171, 202, 209, 212„ 
218, 221 
Faith, 160-64 

Faizi, Shaikh, 14, 36, 36, 41, 42# 
44. 46. 52, 57 

'‘Fall of the Angels,*’ the, 347 
Farhad^a disciple ot Azar K aiwan#. 
295 ^ 
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Farhang Kisb, 320 
Farhaag, Dastur — author of Au- 
darz4 J amshid, 282 
FarhOsh (see Farokhsbi), 93 
Farhush, 315 
Farid un, King, 64 
Farmaliutn, Padre, 35 
farohar^ 140 
Farokbsbi, 93 
Farrah Kari« 310> 311, 315 
Fare (see Pars), 17 
Farsbad, 312, 318 
Farsbidmard, 351 

Farzaneh Bebram— author of 

‘^Bharistan-i Ghahar Cbaman” 
(q,vO, 61. 99,281, 283, 290,291, 
295, 296, 303, 307-09, 313, 317-19, 
329, 352 

Farzaneb Bebram, tbs younger, 
303, 312-13, 318 

Farzaneb Farshidvard — a disciple 
of Azar Kaiwan, 303, 305-07 
Farzaneb Kbarrad— a disciple of 
Azar Kaiwan, 305-07 
Farzaneb Kbiradmand— a disciple 
of Azar Kaiwan, 303, 303-07 
Farzaneb Kbushi— a disciple of 
Azar Kaiwan, 281, 306, 307, 311 
Farzaneb Sbibdusb— a disciple of 
Azar Kaiwan, 306 
Fate (see Karma), 117-18, 159-64 
Federasf ^Paitirasp) — ancestor of 
Zoroaster, 86 
Ferisbta, 17, 30 

Feroze Tugbluk, King— orders tbe 
translation of Sanskrit books, 31 


Fort William, 284 

France, 19, 160, 166 

Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria,- 

Frasbaosbtrs, 131 
Fravasbi, 140, 344, 345 
Frsusdanava lake, 182 
Frazisht, demon, 132 
Ffee-wiU, 118, 159-64 

G 

Gabriel du Chinon — on Alexander 
and tbe Persians, 112 
Gadba, Gadhaiya coins, 202, 203 
Gadhia Paisa, 302 
“Gajasta Abalish**, 29 
Galen, 115 

Gandarians, Gandarii, the, 200 
Gandbara Brahmins, 200 
Ganga, tbe, 3 

Ganj-i Bhaspigan (Royal Treasury), 
65, 66, 69, 70. 71 

“Ganj-i Shayagan*»~on duty, 148, 
152 

ganjhharA kerfe (see daena)^ 134 
Garcbgan, 195 

Garcia de Orta : on tbe Parsees, 270 
Gardgistan, 219 

Garo-nmana— seat of Abura Mazda, 
126, 129, 131 

“Garzan-i Panesb’^ — original name^ 
of “Khesbtab” (q.v.), 323 
Gathas, the, 64, 128, 138, 259,344 
gamshni, 144, 156 


“Fibrist”, tbe — on the Greek 

system of medicine, 114 

Firdousi, 15, 60, 63, 84, 150, 167, 
171, 182, 188, 194, 195, 
202, 209, 212, 216, 218, 
221-25, 266. 267 

„ on tbe descent of Alexan- 
der, 62 

Fire-temples of Iran, 96-98, 102, 103 
,, tbe purpose they 

served, 195-96 
„ their destruction 

according to ' 
Azar Kaiwi^n, 
297 

Firuz, King, 171, 197 

„ famine in Persia in bis 
time, 2144^ 

' bis war with Hoqf , 


Gazni, 267 

geh-sarm ceremony, 240 
Gamaliel, 262 
Gemarab, 261 
Georgia, 21 
Germans, tbe, 11 

„ their history and a study 
of their social life, 22-24 
Germany, 8, 22, 166, 212 
Ghazali, Imam, 337, 339 
Gbazipur, 19, 169 

Gbiyasud-din — original name of 
Kaqib Khan (q.v.), 43 
Gibbon, 22, 23 

„ on the teaching of agri- 
culture as inc^uloated 
in the Vendida^ 14^^ 
Gimar, 19, 170 
Gnak ipino, 74 
Gnostics, tbe, 331, 

Goa, 35 
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Godrez, son of Keshwad, warrior, 
177. 290, 307 
Goethe, 9 

Golden Age of the Guptas, 169, 206 
GoUasi Hifl reference to Mihrkula, 
(q.v0» 213 
gotra, 3, 4 

Gray, Dr. Loais, 253, 254 
Greece, 69, 104, 105, 107, 109, 341, 


343 

Greeks, the, 11, 37, 70, 106, 108, 
113 341 

„ their view on the 
* doubles ’ of things, 


160 

Guebres, the, 88, 89, 110, 312 
Gujarat, 202, 231, 245, 246, 264, 
271, 277, 278 

Bana” of Lachmi Narayan, 


277 

^*Galistan»’ of Sa'di, 8 
** Gulistan-i Binash: (*• Sharistan*^ 
(q.v.)), 281, 283, 289, 308 
Gupta Bra, the, 206, 225 
Guptas, the, 169, 172, 196, 197 ' 
Gushtasp (see Vishtasp) 

„ his war with the Huns, 64, 
66-68, 86, 89, 98, 130, 192, 196 
GwaHor, 198, 208 


H 

Hachi — ’Corresponding to Batash- 
t§ih Nask, 75-76 

Hadokht Hask: on kunishna, 120 
,, on daena or d%n. 

122 

„ on the sum total 

of one’s actions, 
126-30 

Haechadasp — ancestor of Zoroaster, 
86 

Hafiz, 330 

„ his Diwan, 9 

Hair4n— name of an Irfiki horse, 
272 

Baitals, Haitalites, the (see Ephtha- 
Utes and White Huns), 167, 194, 
202, 209, 211-16, 218-21, 223, 225 

^*Haiwajb-ul-Haiwan’», 44 

H4izmlY4aem}— ancestor of Zoro- 
aster, 87 

Hsdi Ibrahim. 67 

H^i Khalfa: on Sufism, 337 

Hakhioh— (Ohakhshnoosh)-— ances- 
tor of Zoroasteir, 86 

Hamad&fi, 102 


hamazor-^hemg in tune with na- 
ture, 157-58 

Hamistagan— place midway be- 
tween Heaven and Hell, 137-38 
Hamistagani, 133 , , ^ .. 

Hamza Ispahan!: on the destruction 
of Persian literature by Alexan- 
der, 91, 99, 112 
Hamzeh, Amir, 40, 55 
Haoma (man), 63 
Haoma (plant), 63 
“Haoma Yasht**, 111 
Happiness and misery, 143-59 
Haraberezaiti, Mt., 126 
Hardar— ancestor of Zoroaster, 85 
Hardarashna— ancestor of Zoroas- 
ter, 86 

Hari Oharan Das, 36 
Haribans (see Harivam§a), 45 
Harivam^a, 38, 57 
Hariez, M.— on asAa (q.vj, 146 
Harnaok, Prof. : on Platonism, 335 
Haroun-al-Ba^hid, 29 
Hfirun— -a disciple of Earzaneh 
Behram (q.v.), 318 
Hasan Shirazi, 8ayyad, 295 
Hastalites (see Huns, Ephthautes), 
171-72 

Hastings, Dr., 253 
Hastings, Marquis, Govemor-Gene- 
ral, 289 

Hataria, Maneokji Limji, 353 
Haug, Dr., 257 

„ on Alexander’s burning 

of Persepolis, 63, 109*10 
„ on the allegory of kun- 

ishnu^ 140 

„ on “ the moral philoso- 

phy of Zoroaster**, 145 
Havan Gah, 263 

Hayatalis, the (see Haitals), 220 
‘^Hazar Shu»a“, 45 
Heaven — ^bow gained, 149-51 
Heaven and Hell — Zoroastrian view 
of, 155-59, 346-47 
Hebrews, the, 257-58 
Hector, 11 
Hecuba, 11 

Hedjdasf (Haechadasp) — ancestor 
of Zoroaster, 86 

Heeren: on Alexander’s destruction 
of Persepolis, 62-63, 109-10 
Hellas, 112 

Hepbastiom his funeral described, 
102-103 

H^h^ites {see Haijtalites end 
Ephtbali^»|), 209, 218 
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.’Herat, 311-12 

Heraap (Hardar)— ancestor of Zo- 
rooster, 86 
Herroippus, 341 
<Hero, son of Armenius, 342 
Herodotus, 200 

„ on Sutteeship, 24 
Hexatenoh, the, 259-60 
Hieun Tseng— a Chinese writer, 225 
^‘Highlanders of Eajputana,” the, 
21 

Hina van (see Khyaonas), l&l, 187 
Hind, Hindustan, 276, 295, 312, 352 
Hindus, the, 280 

Hiong Nu, the— identified with 

the Huns, 166 
-Hippooratus, 115 
Hitopadesha, 9, 69 
Hodivala, Mr. S. X*, 18 
Hoernle, Dr., 20 
Hokm5.-i Mashayin sect, 336 
J0[okm&-i Ishrajnn sect, 336 
.Holy Land, the, 166 
Hoinai, 18 
Homer, 11, 37 

*Homer of the East’», the, 267 
Honorius, Roman General, 211 
Ilotxnaz, King, 171, 209 
Hormazyar Eramroz’s Rivayat, 266 
Hosh, Mobed— a disciple of Azar 
Kaiwan, 316, 323, 351 
Hoshang, King, 286 
Hoshang, Dastur of Poona, 76 
Hoshb&m prayer, 344 
Hoshedar, future apostle, 93 
Hoshyar— a disciple of Azar Kai- 
wan, 309 

Hoskin, Col. John, 20'21 
Hostanes, the ArcHmagus, 341 
Houtsma, Prof. M. Th., 166 
4mkhta — ^heaven of good words, 
129 

AttHiafa— heaven of good thoughts, 
129 

Humayun, Em|)eror, 270, 272 
Humayun Kami — grand-mother of 
Azar Kaiwan, 294 

Hunus, Hunas, the (see Huns), 168, 
173, 181, 184 

Htms, the : their home, 165-72 
„ their religion, 172-204 

„ their invasion of India, 

18-21, 169-72 

„ their relations with India, 
205 - 2 ^ 

„ thel^ifations with Per* 
sia, #0844 


Huns, the: mentioned in Avesta, 
Pahlavi and Persian 
writings, 173-96 
„ mentioned in Indian 
books, 167, 196-203 
„ their wars with the great 
empires of ancient times, 
210-13 

„ their wars with the Ira- 
nians, 174-85 

Hunus of Vaesaka, the, 175-77 
Haris, celestial — their conception 
thought to be the same as of the 
allegory of kunishna (q.v.), 136, 
140 

Huryar, Davar, 280 
Hush — father of Khushi (q-v.), 312 
Hushain Gab, 263 
Hushis, the — a sect of the Parsees, 
279 

Hushy5n— a disciple of Azar 
Kaiwan, 277, 281, 303, 308, 309, 
313, 314, 322-23 
Huttington, 215 

Huzishtar (see Yudhigthira) , 53, 64 
hvarsta — heaven of good deeds, 129 
Hyde, Dr., 5, 204 
Hydrabad, 277 

Hyons, Hyaonas, the (see Kbyao* 
has and Huns), 174, 179-81, 186- 
89, 192 

I 


laroas (Vyasa?), 11 
Ibn al-Balkhi: on the library at 
Istakhar, 66-67 
Ibn al-Moqaffa, 81 
Ilabi Faith of Akbar, 46 
Ilekhans, the, 167 
India, 16-20, 69, 82, 167 

„ its invasion by the Huns, 
165, 169-72, 196-208 
Indo-Iranians, the, 23 
Indo-Scythians, the (see White 
Huns), 168 
Indus, the, 168 

Industry — Zoroastrian conception 
of, 147-50 

„ Koshirvan’s representa- 
tion of, 150-51 

Han, 16, 17, 20, 59, 70, 72, 74, 80, 
82^ 90, 99, 106, 161, 276, 355 
Ixaman literature; destroyed bjr 
Alexfliider and the 
Arabs, 59 
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Iraijian literature: not supposed to 
be destroyed by 
Alexander, 60-63 
„ „ rise and fall of, 

63-69 

„ „ translated into 

Greek, 113-16 

Iranians, the, 16-18, 21, 59, 67, 172, 
177, 179, 183-86, 188, 193, 197, 
199, 297 

Iran-Shah, fire-temple, 246-47 
Ir^n-vej, 355 
Iraq, 90 

Isfandiar (see Asfandiar), 196 
Ishraqi sect, 288, 289, 334-37, 339, 
342 

lakandar (see Alexander), 99 
Isnad (Yagna or Yasht), 88 
Ispahan, 98, 283, 313, 314, 318 
Istakhar (see Persipolis), 296, 312 
„ its library, 66-68, 81 
Italy, 19, 166, 211 
^“Ithoter Bivayat”, 264 
Izad, 334 

j 

JTaghani (see Chaghani), 223-24 
Jalal Dawini, Mulla, 308 
Jamal-ud-d in Mahmud, Khajeh, 308 
Jamas, Jamas p— prime minister of 
Gushtasp, 89 
Jamasp, King, 210, 214 
Jamasp-asana, Dastur J. M,, 250 
Jamasp Hakim, 309 
**Jamaspi”; on the war between 
Vishtasp and Arjasp, 192 
**Jamasp-nameh’% 266 
♦*Jam-i Kaikhusro’^ byKhudaJui, 
281, 283, 288-89, 301, 311, 322, 
323, 349 

*‘Jami-ul-Hikayat’% 40 
Jamna, the, 3 
Jamshaspis, the, 279 
Jamshed, King, 63, 64, 100 
Jamshedji Jejeebhoy — record of his 
death, 250 
Jarrett, 38, 50 

**Jashan-i Sadeh'’ of Mobed Hush- 
yar, 281, 309 

Jasn^fshah— King of Tabaristan, 

68, "80 

Javit-^ed^-dad (see Vendidad), 78 
Jehangic, JEpaperor, 43, 45, 321 
Jehoun, the', 2^5 

Jj^s, the (see Hebrews), 157, 259, 
®26p, 280 ^ 

JBa; Dr. ferk^ngyinat^h, 1 


Jinasena, a Jam author, 225-26 
“Jog Bashist”: translated into Per^ 
sian, 35-36 

Jones, Sir William: his scholarship, 
4-6,8 

„ „ on the Dabistan,, 

276 

Joshua, Book of, 259-60 
Junaghad, 170 
JundiShapur, 113-16 
Justin II, 167 
Justinian, 337 
Juvalamukhi, 30 

K 

Kai Bashan, 98 
Kai Kaus (see Kaus) 

Kaikhusru, King, 17, 64, 290 
Kaikhusru, son of Kaiwan, 288, 292; 
300, 301 

Kaikhusru Asfandyar, 292, 301, 
323, 324 

Kaikobad, King, 98 
Kaikobad, Dastur of Poona, 75 
Kaiwan, 289, 292, 300, 301, 309 
“Kaka Madham’* — a ballad, 249 
Kala— god of death, 226 
Kalhapa, historian of Kashmir, 20, 
199-201, 225 

Kahdasd, 19, 50, 167-69, 196, 206 
“Kalileh va Hamneh^ 30, 82, 114 
Kalkin, Kalbiraja— aname of Mihr- 
kula (q.v,), 225 

Kalopamo— a name of Mihrkula 
(q.v,), 226 

Kama Bohra s Kivayat — on the 
destruction of Persian literature* 
by Alexander, 91 

Kdmg6r — author of *'Samrdd Na- 
meh’% 282 

K&mgar— grand-father of Mobed 
Sarush, 309 
Tcdtifitj 356 
Kanbolimi, 44 
Kanga, Port of, 176 
Kangoi, Turkish tribe, 166 
Kangra Valley, 30 
KapdhdBan, 314 

Karanj6 kdrmjd : derived and 
explained, 354-56 

ledres;^ kdfiz : derived and explai- 
ned, 354-56 

Karkaria, Mr. Mermujl, 2.32, 236 
Karkaria, Mr. P’, ^ |fc g 49 
Ka,rlak^ the-— a OTlp&.la^ibe, 16T 
JCdTTtia (see hun^^na) 
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Karma : its primitive and technical 
religious sense, 117 
„ its Iranian equivalents, 118- 
24 

„ same as dama (q.v.), 121-23 
„ Avesta and Pahlavi passages 
illustrating the doctrine 
of karma, 124-39 
„ in the form of a maiden, 
as represented in litera- 
tures other than the 
Avesta, 139-40 

„ proverbs and sayings reflec- 
ting the doctrine of 
karma, 141*43 

„ karma in a broad sense, 
143-44 

„ as equal to deed or des- 
tiny, 159-64 
Karmak, 192 
Kashgar, 167, 315 

Kashmir, 20, 49, 50, 199, 200, 201, 
271, 275, 277, 303, 309, 310, 314-16, 
318, 351 

Kashsrflb Nask, 76 
Kathiawar, 202 

Kaus bin Bustam, Mulla, 283, 350 
Kaus, King, 64, 192 
Kayanians, the, 17, 86, 196, 274, 
291^ 

Kazwini: on the library of Ista- 
khar, 66 

Kekobad Manock Changa Shah, 
247-48 

Kennedy, Capt,: on the author of 
the Dabistan, 276-77 
Kennery Caves, 285 
kerdar (see karma and kunishna) 
„ used, in Persian, in the 
sense of karma and 
kwnkhna, 120 21, 142 
„ used in a broad sense, 143-44 
Keresani— opponent of Haotna, 64 
„ ISTeryosang's interpretation 
of it, 111 
Kerman, 62 
Kershasp, 350 
^Kershasp-nameh 360 
Keshawar, 310 

Khakan, the, 195, 209, 210, 221 
Khalifs, the ; their empire destroy- 
ed by the Hpps^ 166 ^ 

Khanas (see Jamas), 89 
Khaftto,,53 
KhaneS-z4d;323 
KH^a (qa^^,’3l4, 315 
Khatli, thiri94-95 ^ 


Khazars, the, 166, 171 
Khetyodath, 201 

**Khishtab»> : written by Mobed 
Hosh (q.v.), 292, 299, 301, 323, 
349, 351 

Khodanis, the, 279 
Khorasan, 68, 337 
Khordeh Avesta, 93 
Kihshathraosaoka, fort, 175-76 
Khshatriyas, the, 24 
^*Khud§i-Nameh’% 82 
Khuda-Jui Kamdar — author of 

“Jam-i Kaikhusru*’, 281, 288, 
289, 300, 303,311-12,323 
Khiira of the Central Provinces, 
207 

khurd — when recited in the ritual, 
235 

Khurshid — father of Parastar (q-Ve), 
and Peshkar (q.v.), 313-14 
Khushi, Mobed — disciple of Azat 
Kaiwan, 312, 324 

Khushnawaz, Khasbnawaz : identi- 
fied with Toramana (q.v.), 205, „ 
209, 212, 218-27 

Khusrav Anusharvan (see Koshir- 
van), 114, 294 

Khusro Kobad (see Koshirvan), 
167 

Khu^rou (see Sikandar), 96 
Khusro I (see Noshirvan), 167 
Khusro Parviz, 171, 287, 5i92, 323» 
324, 351 
Khfist Kask, 77 
Khuzistan, 114 
Khwaja of Ajmir, the, 49 
Khyaonas, Khyaons, the (see 
Hyaona, Huna, Huns), 174, 179-81, 
184, 187-89, 191, 192 
KiHsiyak (Cliristians), 111 
Kiss of Peace », 157-58 
^^Kisseh-i Sanjan ” : on the des- 
truction of Persian literature by 
Alexander, 94 

**Kissehri Sultan Mahmud '^*"267 
Kleuker, J. P., 341 
Kobad, King, 171, 210, 213, 214 
Kokand, 44 
Koran, the, 291, 338 
Koukhas— corruption of Khuak^- 
nawaz (q.v,), 216, 221, 224 
Kr^fla, 53, 54 

Kr^ha: identified with Kcresani,,, 
(q>0, H 111 
Kubera, 168 

Kumaragupta T, 169, 206 
Kumiphiftr, 27^ 
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hwnishna : use of the word m the 
sense of karma^ in 
Pahlavi writings, 119-20, 
137-39 

„ Kang on the allegory of 
kumshna^ 140 

„ used in a broad sense, 
143-44 

Kunti, 53 

JECura, 171, 207 

Kurus, the, 40, 47 

Kuruk§etra, Lake, 38 

.Kubar, M. N., 254 

Kubar, M. P,, 254 

Kutb-ud-Din Mubarak Shah, 31 

L 

X4ch*haiaa, brother of Ram, 55 
- Lachmi Kaarayan author of “ Gul- 
i Rana'^ 2?7 
Lahore Museum, 71, 208 
Lahore, 277, 313, 318, 319 
‘ **Lalia Rookh»», 347 
Lauka, 55, 56 

Lanmann, Prof. — on the lessons 
taught by the East, 10 
Lei lih— -aking of the Huns, 170, 171 
. Le Strange, Mr. G**— his translation 
of Ibn-al Balkhi, 66-67 
^Xevi, Prof, Sylvain, 1, 3, 4 
^Liiavati**— translated by Faizi, 36, 
46 

Lohrasp, 64, 98 

Xyoias, Alexander»s general, 108 

M 

Mahmad Ali--disciple of Azar Kai- 
wan, 317-18 

Mahmad Beg Tamin^ — disciple of 
Azar Kaiwan, 318 
Mahmad Hasan, 310 
.Maki»ad Kurbakhsh, Imam, 316 
MCahmad S’ayad-^disciple of 
Kaiwan, 318 
'♦•Maafiira.HJmara»>, 43 
IMLaoedonians, the, 101, 104, 107, 
JlUo 

Magoodi, 194, Z16, 2 * 9 , S24, 285, 


Magyars, the, 166 
MahabSd, Meh Abad, 286, 294 
Mahabharata, 9, 257 

„ referred to by Wes- 
tern writers, 10-12 
„ Akbar’s appreciation 

of, 14-15 

„ edition undertaken 

byBhandarkat Ins- 
titute, 10-17 

„ its Persian transla- 

tion, 26-28, 35-43 
„ a list of its transla- 

tors, 41-46 

„ Abul Fazbs account 

of it, 37-38 

„ Badaoni’s account 

of it, 39-40 

„ nature of the Per- 

sian translation, 51- 
52 

Mahadev, Mahadib, Mahandit, 53, 
54 

Mah&h — disciple of Azar Kaiwan, 
319 

Mahbud, Khansalar of Noshirvan, 
305 

Mahamud of Gazni, 267 
“Makashaf&t-i Kaiw6ni»^ 289 
**M&kul5t-iBahmani»% 350-51 
Malcolm, Sir John, 221, 225, 284 
Malesar (ISTaosari), 232, 241, 243, 
245 

Mallinatha, Commentator of Raghu- 
vamsa, 168 

Malwa,' 52, 170, 197, 207 
Manes, Hani, 281^ 331 
Manangho— corresponding to 
tasp KTask, 77 
manashnit 144, 156 
Mandsor Inscriptions, 167 
Manichean doctrines, 285 
Mankir— angel judg^g actions of 
men, 48 

Manook, son of Ohanga Shah, 246-48 
Man Singh, 44 
Manu, lawgiver, 9, 257 
Manushahr (see Minochehr}— ances- 
tor of Zoroaster, 87 
Marv-al Bud, 220 


f, on the destmotion 
Persian literature 

Tu- ^1. ,^“«der, 86-89, 112 

-Magadha, 169 

^aghas, the, 21 

the, 80, 87, 89, 96, 97,^289 


M5,trioh515, 198 
of Max Miiller, 11, 12, 14, 15, 37 
by Mazda, 125 

Mazdakaiam— uprooted by Kbshit> 
van, 69, 285 

Mazdakis, thf^^ sect of the Bar* 
sees, ^79 
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Mazdayasnans^ the, 20, 64, 65, 115, 
147, 172, 185, 189, 190, 198 
Media, 21, 108 
Meher (seeMithra), 1«'?2, 199 
Meherjirana, Dastur E, S., 262, 270 
Mehrab—disciple of Azar Kaiwan, 
319 

Meiners— his view on the Zend- 
Avesta, 6 
Mers, the, 20, 21 
Merwara, 21 
Meshed, 278 

Metempsychosis — Akbar’s belief in, 
48-49 

“Mihin Farosh” — a Sufistic work, 
282 

Mihireshvar, 149 

Mihirkula — Hunnio King, son of 
Toramana, 20, 21, 171, 
172, 197-201, 205, 206, 
208, 212, 213, 225 
„ called Kalkiraja, 225-26 

„ called Kalopano, 226 

Mihr (see Mithra), 200 
Miia.nis, the— a sect of the Parsees, 
279 

Milton, 266 

Minochehr, King, 64, 87 
Minoohehrhomji, Prof. N. D., 852 
MinO'kherad— on one’s kunishna 
(q.v.), 119, 140-41 
„ on the destmy of 

the soul, 131-32 
„ on duty, 152 

MinO’kherd, 333 
Mir Ashrafally, 288 
Mirkhond, 215, 216, 220, 224, 225 
„ on the library of Ista- 
khar, 67, 68 

Mithra {see Meher), 125, 198, 199 
Mithraistn, 212 
Mitra (sea Mithra), 199 
Mobeds, the, 201 

Moghul Emperors; their patronage 
of literature, 271-72 
Mohammad, 6, 115, 140 

„ on taqdiT and 
163 

Mohammad bin al ]p[asan bin 
Asfandyar, 82 

Mohsan Fani-— supposed author of 
the Dabistcm, 2p-77 
**Mojejat-i Jarthosht”; on Alexan- 
’ der, 61 

Monserrate, Father: j)n the Parsees, 
270 : 

Moore, Thomas, 347 


Moreland, W. H.: on the Parseea • 
of the time of Akbar, 270 
Mosaic doctrines, 285 
Moses, 259, 261 

Mubarak, Shaikh— father of Abu^ 
Fazl, 44 

Mulla Feroze, Dastur, 277, 283, 284^„ 
849 

Muluk'i Tawaif, 84, 100 
Mundy : on the Parsees, 270 
Munshi, Dosabhai Sorabji— transla- 
tor of “Zardasht Afshar”, 292„ 
299, 301, 302, 349 

^‘Huntakhab ut-Taw5»rikh”, 28, 35, . 

41, 43, 44, 119, 277 
Musa— disciple of Azar Kaiwan, 318 
Mutakalamin sect, 336 
Mystics, the— their classes, 331-32 

N 

Nafasht, Mount (see Daz-i Napisht), 
67 

Nagar Brahmins, 277 
Kagarcote, 30 

Kakir and Mankir— angels who« * 
judge actions of men, 48 

and Daman” — translated by • 
Faizi, 46 
nam-grcthan, 228 

„ its signification, 242 ' 
n&n — sacred bath, 240 
Nandas, the, 274 
Naojote ceremony, 234, 240 
ISTaosari, 239, 240, 243, 245*50, 278 
Naotarides, the, 178 
Naphthalites, the (see Ephthalites) 
194 

Naqib Khan — ^his translation of 
Mah3.bharata, 14, 36, 41, 44, 51 
Narayapa, 54 

Nariman Hoshang’s JRivayat, 246, 
264 

„ ,) on the destruc- 

tion of Pe#* 
sepolis by Ale- 
xander, 92 

Nastika, the, 38 
Navarhood, 235 
Nazisht demon,432 
"Neo-Platonism, 330-39 ® 

Neo-Platonists, the, 114 
Neryosang Bbaval; his rendering of* 
kunishna^ 119 
„ „ his rendering of 

kere-suniy 111 

Nestor of the Persians, the, 177 
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JNestor of the Taranians, the, 177 
Kestorians, the, 114 
Nibelimge, 11, 37 
~ Nicholson, Prof, : on Sufism, 339 
Nicolaus of Damasons, 341 
Nimrod— identified with Bebel, 58 
Nizami: on the destruction of Zero- 
astrian literature by Alexander, 
33, 59, 61, 73, 94-98 
Norris: on the language of the 
Desatir, 281 

NoT^h-Westem Provinces, 19, 169, 

‘ Northern India, 75, 269 
‘*Nosh-t)aru”— a Sufistic book, 281 
310 

NoshirVan, King, 30, 171, 194, 210, 
213, 294, 305, 337, 339 
„ restores Zoroastrian, 
literature, 59, 69 

is^towshaba— wife of Alexander, SO, 
*‘Nuh-Sepehr*»— a work of Amir 
Khusro, 31 


Oesterby, Rev, W. C. B., 263 
Oharmazd (see Ahura Mazda), 93 
190 

Old^Testament, 85, 259, 260 
XHiphant, Prof, S. G,— his interpre- 
tation of d<^n& (q.v.), 123 
Omar Khalit, ^^0 

“ Oriental Movement” in Germany, 
B-O ^ 

Oriental Studies— views on, 4-25 

— 

Ostrogoths, the, 21 
O^dh, 55 

0±us, the, 206, 212, 214, 215, 226 


kbris, the —a sect of the Parsees, 

wn 


Paitirasp —ancestor of 
Zorbaster, 86 

Paget, Dady— on Karmh (q.v.), 118 
P^fafe— its abbreviated form in a 
BM-pothi, 236 

PaB®, King (see Balash), 214, , 
Painphilia,‘S42 . '' 

** Pand-Nameh# of Farshidmard, 
351 

Pantos, the 40, 47 ^ 

Panj Pahari, 27^ 

districts of ecclc^stical 
jurisdiction, 231-32, 245*' ^ 


Papakan, 74 

Para Brahma Narayana, 334 
Paraiise— how gained, 149-51 
Paranjpye, Dr. V.H., 12 
parents — participate in the righte^ 
ous deeds of their children, 152 53 
- Paris 160 

Parmenio— advises Alexander not 
to devastate Persepolis, 105 
PSrasikas, the 168 
Paristar, Mobed— a disciple of Azar 
Kaiivan, 285, 313-14 
Pars (see Pars), 90, 100, 295 
Parsees, the» 60, 61< 168, 270 

„ their position during nhe 
Mogul period, 270-71 
„ their faith according to 
the Dabistan, 279-80 
Parahadgao Khumbyan, 294 
“ Parsi-Nameh*% 9 
PUrCi&n, the : their description in 
the Dabistan, 280-83 
Parson, Prof,, 25 
Parthikns, the, 107 
Patna, 269, 274, 277, 295, 299, 303, 
307, 313-16. 350 
Pataliputra, 17, 207, 212, 274 
P^tel, B.B., 298,300 
jpatef— penitential formula bf 

praver, 130, 343 
P&th&f Prof., 20, 206, 225 
Pausanius, 341 
Pazand, 88 

Pentateuch, the, 259-61 
Perfides, 108 
Peripetetics, the, 337 
Persia, 167, 168, 171, 172, 196, 197, 
199. 203. 206 

„ “ the ante-chamber of the 

East», 17, 18 

„ destruction of its library 
by the Arabs, 59-60 
„ destruction of its literature 

bv Alexander, 58, 116 
Persians, the, 23, 105, 108, 109, 
200 

„ their wars with the Huns, 
209-22 

Persipolis; its devastation by Alex- 
ander, as described by 
the cJiissicaX writers, 101- 
109 

„ Quintus i Curtius’s ac* 
coui^of its destruction, 
106-P9 

^ Hata4;«enits destruction. 
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IPersi^KJUs; Plutarch’s account of its 
destruction, 104-105 
„ Eogecs’ on its destruc- 

tion, 112 

„ Shapur Bharucha’s JEtiva- 

yat On its destruction, 
92-93 

Peshana, a daeva-worshipper, 182 
!Peshdadians, the, 17, 86, 274 
Peshkar, Mobed — a disciple of Azar 
Kaiwan, 304, 314-15 
Peshotan, Dastur P. B 186-87 
Peshotan, son of Gushtasp, 93 
Petchenegs, the, 166 
Philip of Macedon, 62, 108 
Philo Judaeus, 334 
Philostratus, 11 

‘•pillar of Victory*’ of Skanda- 
gupta, 19 

Piran, Kestor of the Turanians, 
177 

Piniz, king (see Piruz), 218 
iPlato, 333, 334, 336, 340, 341, 342, 
345 

Plato of Athens, 108 
Platonism, 333-43 
Pliny, 200, 341, 348 
Plotinus, 334, 337, 339 
Plutarch : his* account of the des- 
truction of Persepolis by Alexan- 
der, 104-105 

Polano, Prof. H., 260, 263, 264 
Poona, 10, 12, 14, 15 
Pourushasp, 86 
Prayapa, 3 

Prayer — its efficacy, 148*49 
Priam, 11 

Priests, Parsee— their sacerdotal 
arrangements, 231- 
32 

„ „ of Navsari— the 

division of sa- 
cerdotal rights 
amongst them- 
selves, 232 , 

Priscus, Byzantine historian, 216, 
220, 222, 224 

Proverbs — ^reflecting the dpotrine of 
karrm (q.v.), 141-43 , ^ 

Pseudo Calliathenes, 85 
Ptolemy, geographe^ 104, ^ 168, 

Punjab, the, 168, 2^7 
Puragapta — ^son SkandUgupta, 

171 

Puranas, the, 257 
Puma, the, 248 


Q 

Qadiri— BadaOni’s poetical name, 44 
Qazwin, 43 

Qazwini, Hamdulla Mustawfl, 98 
Quintus Curtius—his account of the 
destruction of Persepolis, 106-109 

R 

Rabbis, the, 261, 318 
Rfldie, the — a sect of the Parsecs, 
279 

Raghii— hero of Raghtivam$at 168 
BaghuvamSa — referring to the 
Huns, 19, 167-69, 196, 205 
Baj agriha Hills, 274 
‘*RajatarangiJ[^”, 20, 50, 198-201, 
225-26 

‘’RajSvli” — ^translated into Persian. 
35-36 

Bajvade, Prof., 12 
Bam, 55 

Bamayana, the, 9, 11, 17, 18, 37, 
257 

,9 translated into Per- 

sian, 35, 36, 44, 55, 
56 

Bam Bhat — a disciple of Azar Kai- 
wan, 319 

Ram Chand (see Ram), 55 >v 
Ramchand, Khatri, 319 ' 

“ Ramazastan ” —a Sufi book, ^3 
rana-stambha (Pillar of Victory;, , 
167 

Rashnu— -weighs deeds in a balance* , 
132, 136, 138 ‘ 

Rasul -Ayn, 115 ^ 

Ratanpur, 242 
Ratashtaih Nask, 76, 92 
“ Rauzat-us-Safa 67, 216, 220 
Ravan, 17, 55, 66 
“Razabad a Sufi book, 282 
“ Razm-nameh”— Persian name of 
the Mahabharata, 14, 37, 47 
Rehatsek, Prof*, 27 
Reincarnation, 345 
Remy, Hr. P, J., 8 
Renaissance, Iranian, 69 
Renan, M.— -on Christianity, 160 
Rhine, the, 212 
Richardson, Hr*, 254 
Rigveda, 24 

Rivayats, Persian : J^-57 , 

compared wiib 
Smrxtis, 257-58 
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B-ivayats, Persian: compared with 
the Talmud, 
258-64: 

„ „ their language, 

264*65 

Y, their classifica- 

tion, 265-66 

„ „ their import- 

ance, 266 

Kogers, Mr. R. W. — on the destruc- 
tion ofPersepolis by Alexander, 
112 

Roman Empire— its destruction by 
the Huns, 166 
Romans, the, 23 
Rome, 166 

Romer, John: on the loss of Ira- 
nian literature, 69-60 
Rosenberg, Mr,P., 263 
Roum (see Arum), 82, 99, 312 
Ruas, Rogulus— a Hunnic king, 
211 

Rustam, hero, 308, 360 
Rustam of Surat — a disciple of Azar 
Kaiwan, 360 
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gachau, Dr., 30 
sad-dharmat 198 
Sa’di, ^ 

“Sagahgbin a Sufistic work, 
2^1, 310 ^ 

♦Sagar district, 207 
“ ^hifeh al Awalia”, 316 
S8|!rya(33,'4| . 

Sakali (Siaip>t): ]99 
Salt Range, the, 171 
Sam ISTariman, 3Q6 
Samarkand, 220, 224, 319 

„ its fire-temple and 
^ library, 65, 68, 72 

Samradis, the— a sect of the Par- 
sees, 279 

‘^Samra(irnameh”— a Sufistic work, 

, 282 

€anjan, 242, 246 

Stojana, Dastur E. D., 289, 291, 

" . 298, 302, 349 

on the destina- 
tion of Zoroas- 
trlan literature, 

I 61, 62 

Sa^krit: its ShioMedge possessed 
by Mahomedan^ before 
Akbar>itim^9fc31|^ ♦ 


Sanskrit : Persian translation of 
Sanskrit books made at 
the direction of Akbar„ 
26-67 

„ Eiz-ud-din»s Persian trans* 

lation of Sanskrit texts,. 
31 

„ Amir Khusro on San- 

skrit language and lite* 
rature, 31-32 

„ a list of Sanskrit booka^ 

translated at the direc- 
tion of Akbar, 36*36 
„ nature of those trans- 

lations, 51-62 

Sanyasis, the, 273, 286, 332 
“ Saogand-Kameh 265 
Sarasvati, goddess of learning, 3, 4; 
13, 16 

Sarasvati River, 38 
Sarosh, Yazata, 131, 132, 312 
Sarush, Mobed — a disciple of Azat 
Kaiwan, 281, 283, 292, 303, 309-H,. 
313, 314, 323, 351 

“ Sarud-i Mastan”— a Sufistic work, 
308, 323 

Sasan-i Panjnm, Sasan V, 284, 287„ 
306, 323, 362 

Saspigan (see Ganj-i Shaspigan)^ 
65, 68 

Sassanians, the, 21, 115, 394, 196, 
202, 203, 208, 269, 274, 285, 291, 
340, 343 

Scandinavia, 26 
Sohlegel, A- W., 9 
Schlegel, P., 9 

Schlegel, William; on the languagQ^ 
of the Desatir, 29^^ 

Schopenhauer, 8 
Sergius, 116 
Seis'tan, 80 

Senact, Prof. Emile, 3 
Shah Abbas, 266 
Shaban-i Sakai, 319 
Shabbad, 113 

Shahi Chagan — name of Tbramana* 
(<3.v.), 202, 223, 224 
Shabi Din, 277 

Shahi Haital — ^name of Toramana 
(q.v.), 171, 202, 209, 218, 2^3 
Shahi Jau — name of Tbramanar 
(q.v.), 171, 223 

Shahi J anghaniHmalpe pf Toramana^ 
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Bhah Jehau, 331 
Shah-Nameh, 115, 17, 18, 40, 56, 60, 
167, 182, 188, 267, 308 
Shah Nawaz Khaa, 43 
Shaikh Sultan, of Thauessar — a 
translator of the Mahabharata, 
14, 41* 45 

Shanikhast, 187, 189 
Hhapur I — restores Iranian litera- 
ture, 69 

Shapur II— restores Iranian litera- 
ture, 14, 69, 69 

Shapur BharuehPs Bivayat: on the 
destruction of Persepolis by 
Alexander, 92-93 
Sharastani, 339 

“ Sharistan-i Chahar Ohaman’^, 281, 
283, 289-92, 295, 
296, 298, 300, 302, 
349, 361, 352 

„ „ on Alexander as 

a Persian by des- 
cent, 62 

„ „ on the destruction 

of Zoroastrian lite- 
rature by Alexan- 
der, 61, 91-100 

“ Bhatistan-i Danesh ** (see Sharis- 
tan-i Chahai^ Chaman), 281, 283, 
289, 308 

“ Shatroiha-i Airan : on the des- 
truction of Zoroastrian literature, 
64, 68, 72-73 

“ Shayast la Shayast ” ; on duty 
and good deeds, 153 
Shea and Troyer— translators of 
Dabistan, 276-83, 286, 289, 294-96, 

* 322-23 

Shehrastan ’’ (see “ Sharistan^’) 
Sheri Mulhi — a translator of the 
Mahabharata, 14, 41, 42, 45, 46 
Shiah sect, the, 297, 330-31 
Shidabis, the^-a sect of the Parsees, 
279 

Shidrangis^ the— a sect of the 
parsees, 279 

Shideh-^author of the supposed 
work “Bazabad”, 282 
Bhidusb.«*«a disciple of Azar Kaiwan, 
*310, 316-16 

Shton-gumani-vijar** on 
niBkno^ 

Shir'at, the, 257 
Shiraz, 306, 307, 317 
Shirin-^mother of Azar Kaiwan, 294 
Shri, goddess of wealth, 13, 15 
Shriuagar, 199 




Shyaothenanam— corresponding to 
KhOst Nask, 77 
Sialkot, 199 
Sijistan, 89 
Sikakul, 278 

Sikandar (see Alexander), 94, 96, 
97, 100 ^ , 

“ Sikandar-Nameh on the des- 
truction of Zoroastrian literature, 
73, 94-98 

Sing-yun-p-Ohinese traveller, 170, 
207 

Sinha, Mr. S., 18 

Sinha-san Battisi, Singh-asan Bat- 
tisi, 52 

Sinjibulus— a prince of the Tu-kiu, 
167 

Sip^sians, the— a sect of the Par- 
sees, 279, 287 
Sita, 17, 55 

“ Siyarid-Muta Ahhkhirin^’, 36 * 
Skandagupta— -his inscriptions and 
his war with Toramana, 19, 167, 
169-71. 206, 207, 212, 213, 217, 222 
Smith, Dr. Vincent, 170 

„ „ his life of Akbar, 

28. 34 

„ „ on Akbar’s reli- 

gious views, 273 
Smritis, the— compared with Per- 
sian Bivayats, 267-58 
Socrates, 333, 340 
Soghdha, 200 
Soghdiana, 200 
Soghdians, the, 200, 220 
Soul, the; its destiny described in 


„ salvation clothe soul, 
141 

“ Spectator the, 347 
Spitaman, 80, 87 
Spooner, Dr., 17 

Srosha, (see Sarosh): ceremonies 
performed in his honour, 238-40 
8irosho<harci>n^vi — a weight,’! 38 
Steingass, Dr., 254 
Strabo, 168, 341 

„ on Sutteeship, 24 
Sufis, the their teaching, 272-73, 
286 

Sufism, 330-33 
Sufra-^-Persian general, 212 
Suidas, 342 

Sttkhthankar, Dr. V. ^;*-»edition of 
the Hahal^arata undertaken by 
hin:% 12 ^ 
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Sulfcan Haji of ^hanessar ($ee 
Sha ikh Multan ), 4 1-4^, 51 -52 
Sung.yun — Chinese traveller, 170, 
2U7 : ' 

Sunnis, the, 331 

Surat, 5, uK 260, 270, 303, 308, 
340 

Busa, lOS 
Bufcruta, 29 
Butras, the, 257 

Sylvestre Jiacy ; on the Besatir, 
287 

Syrians, the, 115 * 

T 

Tabari, 194, 195, 814, 815. 219, 224, 
285 

„ on the destruction of Per- 
sian literature by Alexcm- 
der, 8$, 8^9, 90 
Tiibarisfcan, 80 

Tacitus : on the Germans, 22-25 

tadbiT, 16i-»e4 
Tahintan (see Bostatn), 308 
Takhma-urupa (see TehmUras), 03 
Tafcht-i Jamshed, 100 
Talmud, the, 257 

„ compared with the Riva- 
yats, 258-64 
„ its nature, 260-61 
„ Talmudic story of the three 

bands of angels, 136, 140 
Tamin, the, 318 

Tansar, Tausar^Minkter of Arde- 
shir Babegan; hih letter to 
* Jasfn^shah, 68-69, 80-82, 84, 339 
Taatbty4.V|ilta, daeva-worshipper, 
182 

“ Tapreh-i Mobadi a mystic 
book. 282, 313 
Tapti, the, 242 
ictqdir and tadbir, 161-64 
** Tarikh-i Ferkhta 30 
‘‘Tarto-i Gurldeh”; on the des- 
trix^Hon of Persian literature, 
98-09 ^ . 

Tartary, 210 

Tehmuros, King— introduced art of 
writing, 63 

Teni]iysozi--on Faith and Doubt, 
162 

Terry, Bev.; On the Parsees, 270 
Thais : instigates Alexander to des- 
troy Persepolis, lOi, 106, 108 
Theopompus, 341 
Thanessar, 36^ 37, 41, 51 


Theodosius, Theodoras, d^rOek 
physician, 114 

Theodosius, Emperor, 211, 220 
Thevenot, M. i on the Par^sees, 270 
Thomas, Br* F. W., 34 

„ ^ „ on Oriental 

studies, 10 

Thracians, the, 214 
Tigris, the, 214-15 
Tokharistan, 219 
' Tolamana (see Torainana), 227 
Toramana : inscriptions bearing his 
name, 167, 171, 197-98. 
201, 205, 207,208, 212-14, 
217, 222, 224-27 
idteral meaning of, 227 
„ his invasion of India, 
170-72 , ^ 

„ identified with Khush- 
nawaz (q v.), 222 24 
Torkhan, 311 

Transmigration of souls, 340, 3^46 
Transoxiana, 172, 204, 209, 211 
Triad, the— of manashnii ^avashni^ 
kunishnU 144-46 
Troyer, Anthony, 200, . 

Tu-Kiu (Turks), the, 166, lOf 
Turan, 50, 59, 176, 312 
Turanians, the, 177 ^ 

Turkey, 50, 331 % 

Turkistan, 187 

Turks, the, 166, 167, 194, 203, 204 
Tus, Tasa — Iranian warrior, 175-78 
“Tuzuk4 Jehangiri’’, 43 
Tyana, 11 

u 

Uldin, a Hunnic chief, 211 
Bnvala, Ervad M. R., 362-53 

»» ,, his edition of 

the Bivayats, 
252-54 

XJpanishd, the, 7, 8 
Urvadasp— an ancestor of Zoro- 
aster, 86 

Ushtavaiti Gatha-*-chanted by the 
souls of the righteous, 127 
Usun, the : a Turkish tribe, 166 
Utgikar, iq*. B., 12, 26 

V 

¥ae4 salitar, 132 
Vae-t sfiapiTf 1^1, 137 
Vaesaka, leader of the Huns, 17#W 
Yaesaka Hons, 204 ' 
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vaM (see dis&~pothi)i 233, 241> 
Vahishta-aliu (see Heaven), 156, 346 
vahm^n : when recited in the 
ritual, 235 
Vahram Yazata, 131 
Vaidya, Mr, V. P., 12 
Vak$ilbira» Vanksiltira (the Oxus), 
226 

Valena, Emperor, 211 
Valkhaah, King; restores Zoroas- 
trian literature 
destroyed by 
Alexander, 53 
Iranian renais- 
san<ie begun by 
him,Al, 68, 70, 
71 

Vandaremna, brother of Arjasp, 183 
Vandas t (Vidast)i-. ancestor of 

Zoroastei^*^7 

Vanghdushlieorr ^ponding tp Ba- 
resh Nask, 76 
Varedhakas, the, 180, 184 
Variav tragedy : described, 242*46 
Varjavand, last apostle, 93 
Vasatfar (see Desatir), 287 
“ Vazarkard ”, 93 
Veda (see Bed), 32 
Vedangas, the, 257 
Vedanti school, the; 286 
Vedas, the, 257 
ijekdin (see Behdin), 198 
Vendidad, 93, 115, 200, 355 
„ on agriculture, 147-48 

„ its iiSerpretation of aaha 

(q.v.), 145 

„ on the sum-total of one s 

fotions, 425^^6 
„ On duty, 151-52 

VendyidKast,98 
Victor Hugo ; on Christianity, 160 
Vidarafshi 187, 189 
Vidast^ancestor of Zortbaster, 87 
VifroNaw&B, 178 

** Viraf-Hameh ” (see “ Ardai Viraf 
Kameh”) 

Visak (see Vaesaka), 377 
Vish|iu/d69, 207 

TisSbu Parana : on the Huns, 19, 
167-6|, l96, 205 

Vishtasp (see Gushtasp), 65, 73, 
130, 131 

„ his war with Arjasp, 
I7y-J93 

vShtasp east 130, 131, 189 
‘♦Vishtasp Yasht’*: on the sum- 
total of one’s aotifiN&i 130-31 


“ Vispa humata” prayexv-on Hea- 
ven and Hell, 155 
Visperad, 93 

Vistauru, the Nagtaride, 178 
Vizaresh demon : .frightened by 
fire, 136 

„ „ drags wicked 

souls to hell, 
125, 1$2 

Vohumano: ■welcomes the souls of 
the righteous, 125-26 
Vologeses (see Valkhash), 61 
Vourukasha, sea, 188 
Vyfisa, 11 

w 

Wadia, Mr. Bahmanji Navroji, 350 
351 

Wansda, 246 

West, Hr., 75, 187\ 392, 218 
Whinfield, Mr. : on Sufism, 336*38 
White Huns (see Epbtbahfes), 23, 
166, 168, 192, 193, 397, 209, 211, 
215, 217 

Wilson, H. H. : on the Huns, 168, 
200 

„ John : on the loss of Ira- 
nian litera.ture, 59, 60 
„ Sir Leslie, Governor of 
Bombay, 15 

Work«^same as * worship \ 147-49 

X 

Xauvi Chuni — a tribe of theHuns, 
211 

Xenophon, 106*^ 

Xerxes, 104, 108, 200, 341 

Y 

Yagnai 88 

“YadgSri Zariian’*: on the war 
between Vishtasp and Arjasp, 
189-91 

Yajnavalkya, the, 257 
Yashodharman; his insoriptions, 
20, 167. 199, 213 
Yashts, the, 88, 93, 204 

„ referring to the Huns, 
174-85 

“ Yasna Haptanghaiti ”, 259 
Yatha ahu vairyo prayer, 64 
Yazatjas, the, 125, 131, 136, 138, 
229. 344 

Yazdagard II: his war, with the 
Huns. 209. 21 2 
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Yazdan Sitai, a mystic, 31041 
Yazdis, Yazdanians, the, 279, 280, 
288, 317 

“YengbliHatam” prayer, U 
Ye-tha, a tribe of the Hnns, 170, 
207 

Yima Khshaeta (see Jamshed), 63 
Yog, 274, 331 

“yoga-vasi§tha”— its Persian trans* 
lation, 27* 

Yogis, the, 273, 286 
Youstasf (see Oushta^p and Yish- 
taip), 86, 89 
Yudhishthira, 53 

„ compared with Kai- 
kobad, 17 

Yue.chi, a Tarkish tribe, 166 
Yunan (Greece), 90, 295 
Yunani, the (Greeks), 90 
Yasufzais, the, 215 

z 

“Zadsparam” ; on the war be- 
tween Vistasp and Arjasp, 191 
Zairivairi (see Zarir), 181-83 
Zal, 308 

Zand-Avesta, 259 

Zaradusht, Zardusht (see Zoro- 
aster), 86-89, 309, 316, 320 
Zarathosht (see Zoroaster), 66 
Zarathnsht-lSTameh ”, 253 
Zarathushtra (see Zcuroaster), 178 
Zarbadi, 315 

Zarda^t AfsMt— a BnOatic %M>k, 
221, 283, 299, 301, 310. 


Zardashtis, the, 279 
Zardnst—author of “Ramzastan” 
283 

Zarir (see Zairivairi)— brother of 
Vishtasp, 182-83 

Zein-ul Abidin, Sultan of Kashmir, 
49 

Zend, 88, 97, 98, 259 
Zimmermann, Dr., 12 
Zindeh Azann, 324 
ztndek-ravani why this ceremony 
for the living is performed, 237-41 
“Zindeh-rnd” — a Sufistic work, 292, 
299, 302, 324, 349 

Zohak (see^Azi Dahaka and Bae- 
warasp) 

„ identified with Mmrud, 58 
Zoroaster, 5, 6, 63-65, 67, 71, 73, 86, 
96, 130, 131, 172-75, 179, 
183-85, 188-93, 204, 259, 
267, 278, 293, 315, 341* 
42, 348, 351 

„ his moral philosophy, 145 

„ anniversary of his death, 

228 

„ his pedigree as given by 
Ma9oudi, 86-87 

Zoroastrianism : its moral structure, 

, , 144-46 

„ ^ • its V conception of 

* *worV, 147-49 
Zoroastrians, the^ thoir numl^ in 
Persia Jtjij Afferent times, 269 
Zoroastrian Law Association, 258 
Zotenbepcg, 215, 319^ 

Zu*l-ulm— title of A®ar Kalwan* 
395, 306, 

Zp’a^i 1^1^, §61 



